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BISHOP 


( NE by one the links that bind us to 
the heroic Methodism 
breaking. There still survive a few of 
the men who shared the toils of Asbury, 
and who can tell us, from personal know]- 
edge, of the grand deeds, the noble sacri- 


age of are 


fices, and the splendid triumphs of the 
fathers and founders of the Chureh. But 
every year diminishes the number of the 
patriarchs that join us to that glorious 
past; and soon we shall know it only by 
tradition. Giod grant that, whatever else 
betide, the Church may never lose the 
power of the Holy Spirit which nerved 
the arms and strengthened the hearts of 
the heroes of Methodism in its first half 
century in America! 

Beverty Waveu was born in Fairfax 
County, Virginia, on the 25th of Octo- 
ber, 1789. 
not been able to get any accurate inform- 
time for this number of THe 
but doubtless 
hereafter. 


Of his early history we have 


ation in 
NATIONAL ; 
will 


full accounts 
Ile 


good and substantial education, and was 


appear obtained a 
employed, at one time, as a clerk in one 
of the government offices at Washington. 
His early experience in business was of 
great use to him in after life, especially in 
the Book Agency. Among other things he 
aequired a clear, bold, and yet peculiar 


handwriting, which he retained to the last | 


year of his life. 

At an early age he was brought within 
the influence of Methodist preaching, and 
he was converted while yet a boy. At 
fifteen he joined the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh. He thus escaped the common 
follies and vices of youth; from the be- 
ginning he was “ of good report,” both in 
It is seldom, 
indeed, that such a character as Bishop 


the Church and out of it. 


Waugh’s is built upon any other founda- | 


tion than that of early piety. It is but 


rarely that those who spend their youth 


in sin are able in after life to gain a 

Christian life so pure and so symmetrical. 

The old wounds may be healed, but the 
Vou. XII.—22 


| ous and solemn calling! 


WAUGH. 
scars remain. In those early days of 
Methodism every young man of mark and 
promise was watched by many vigilant 
The Lord of the harvest needed 
his servants thought it no small 
part of their duty to find out helpers for 
the field, and to thrust them out. No 
young man was allowed to rest long after 
his conversion without having his ‘ gifts” 
tested in the class-meeting, in the praver- 
meeting, or on the exhorter’s stand. The 
itinerant preacher of those days, though 
the servant of all, was yet looked upon as 
the leader of the flock ; and he command- 
ed with authority. Enoch George was 
presiding elder of the Alexandria district 
in 1804 and 1805; William Watters was 
staiioned in Washington and Seely Bunn 
‘These were not the 
men to let young Waugh escape. It was 
soon clear to others, if it was not to him- 
self, that a dispensation of the Gospel was 
committed unto him. But he was then, 
as always. endowed with feelings tender, 
but strong, and sometimes overmastering 

His physical systein was that which ae- 
companies and subserves powerful passions 
and an energetic will. 


eyes, 
laborers ; 


in Georgetown. 


Brain, and heart, 
and veins were large; the tide of life 
flowed strong and vigorous in his mascu- 
As is usual with such 
natures, his conflicts were great. A scrap 
from his diary, written, we believe, when 


line organization. 


he was about nineteen years of age, gives 
a slight glimpse of his state of mind in 
view of his probable entrance upon the 
work of the ministry : 


But, O my soul! there is yet another duty 
required ; and must I take up the cross and fol- 
low Jesus? Must I give up my dear relations ; 
my father, his house, his lands, my brothers 
and sisters, and must I give up my own will 
and be directed by God to call sinners to re- 
pentance, or I cannot be his disciple? 1 must; 
the word of truth declares I must. Good Lord, 
I waut to live and be thy disciple. But how 
can I declare the word of God to man? Seri- 
Lord, and must I go” 
Have I been saying to my soul I will not? If 
I have, Lord forgive me. I want to be a faitb- 
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ful and obedient servant of God! Yet O! the 
greatness of this work; to preach the Gospel, 
who is able? Lord, if I must speak for thee, 
and declare thy will to men, speak, O speak 
through me, and by me, or rather let me 
never attempt it. I pray thee, God! to qual- 
ify me for this work. 


In 1809 he was received on trial into 
the Baltimore 
Stafford circuit as junior preacher. 


Conference, and sent to 
His 
first field of labor was thus in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of his birth-place ; but so 
excellent had been his reputation that there 
was no peril in sending the youthful 
prophet to ‘his own country,” to preach 
In 1810 he was 


sent to Greenbrier circuit, where he had 


among his own kindred. 


Christopher Frye for a presiding elder, an 
inestimable advantage at that early period 
of his ministry. In 1811 he was admitted 
into full connexion and ordained deacon. 
So greatly had his reputation for capacity 
and discretion grown in these two years 
of service that it was thought safe to sta- 
tion him, in the third year, as preacher-in- 
charge of Washington City; and, two 
years later, he was appointed junior 
preacher in the city of Baltimore. Forty- 
five years have passed away ; again and 
again within that time do we find him on 
the Minutes as stationed at Baltimore or 
Washington ; and now that he has laid down 
his life among that same people and their 
descendants, his name in all their borders 
is “like ointment poured forth.” Among 
the people before whom he walked from his 
childhood unto the day of his death, there 
was none to bring aught against him when 
he stood up among them, like Samuel, old 
and gray-headed, a prince and a judge in 
Israel ; and when he died they gathered 
together, from their homes in city and 
country, they and their children, to fol- 
low him to the grave with tears and rev- 
erence. 

We him through his 
successive years of pastoral service ; It 


need not follow 


is enough to name his appointments: In 
1814 and 1815 he labored on Montgomery 
circuit, and in 1816 on Berkley. In 1817 
stationed again in Washington, and in 1818 
returned to Baltimore city. In 1819 and 
1820 he had charge of Fell’s Point, Bal- 
timore. In 1821 and 1822, Georgetown, 
District of Columbia. In 1823 and 1824 
Frederick, Maryland. In 1825and 1826 in 
Baltimore city station, and in 1827 East 
Baltimore. ‘This was his last appointment 


to the pastoral work. In all these years he 


| gave full proof of his ministry by abundant 
| labors and by the great success which, 
under God, attended him in his work. 
How early, and how completely he se- 
cured the confidence of his brethren in the 
ministry appears from the fact that, in 
1816, when he had only been three years 
an ordained elder, he was elected a dele- 
gate to the The 
same mark of confidence was shown to him 
in 1820 and 1828. He would doubtless 
have been elected also in 1824, but for the 
party spirit awakened by the 
“ Presiding Elder Question,” in which he 
took sides with Hedding, Emory, Griffith, 
and others of the noblest ranks of Method- 
ism, in favor of making the office elective. 
He was especially a vigorous advocate of 


General Conference. 


famous 


the resolutions of 1820, which passed the 


General Conference of that year by a 


majority of two thirds, and which read as 
follows : 


Resolved, That whenever, in any annual con- 
ference, there shall be a vacancy, or vacancies 
in the office of presiding elder, in consequence 
of his period of service of four years having 
expired, or the bishop wishing to remove any 
presiding elder, or by death, resignation, or 
otherwise, the bishop, or president of the con- 
ference, having ascertained the number wanted 
from any of these causes, shall nominate three 
times the number, out of which the conference 
shall elect by ballot, without debate, the num- 
ber wanted ; provided, when there is more than 
one wanted, not more than three at a time shall 
be nominated, nor more than one at a time elect- 
ed; provided also, that in case of any vacancy 
or vacancies in the office of presiding elder in 
the interval of any annual conference, the 
bishop shall have authority to fill the said va- 
eancy or vacancies until the ensuing annual 
conference. 

Iiesolved, That the presiding elders be, and 
hereby are made the advisory council of the 
bishops, or president of the conference, in sta- 
tioning the preachers. 

It is well known that these resolutions, 
after having passed the General Confer- 
ence by the large vote above-named, were 
suspended for four years, chiefly through 
the influence of Bishop M’Kendree and of 
Mr. Soule, who was elected bishop in that 
year, but not consecrated. The subject 
was agitated largely in several of the annual 
conferences between 1820 and 1824, and not 
without heat and bitterness. The advo- 
cates of the change were charged with dis- 
loyalty to the institutions of the Church, 
and especially with designing to weaken, 
It 
not a little singular that three of the 
foremost men in the movement (Hedding. 


1s 


if not to destroy the episcopacy. 
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Emory, and Waugh) were themselves aft- 
erward elected bishops. 

The party with whom Mr. Waugh acted 
were in a minority in the Baltimore Con- 
ference in 1824, and, consequently, he was 
not elected to the General Conference of 
that year. The subject soon lost its im- 
portance amid the greater agitations of 
the so-called “ radical controversy,” which 
convulsed the Church in the Middle 
States befween 1824 and 1528. 
time of strife and peril Mr. Waugh stood 
up with Emory, Hanson, Bond, Griffith, 
and other noble defenders of the institu- 
tions of Methodism, to maintain the old 
landmarks, and to save the Church from 
falling into the hands of the incompetent 
men who prided themselves on being the 
leaders of * reform,” but were, in reality, 
only agents of an attempted revolution. 


[In 1828 he was elected to the General 


Conference, and by that body he was | 


chosen Assistant Book Agent, John Emory 
being the senior. 

in June, 1828, he re- 
moved to the city of New-York, and re- 
sided there for eight years, four of which 
he filled as assistant and four as senior 
agent. 


Accordingly, 


These years were the most la- 
borious, and perhaps not the least useful, 
of his whole life; but we have 
reason to believe that they were among 
the most painful and unhappy. For a 
minister of the Gospel the post is an 
irksome one, at best, and one only to be 
filled from a sense of duty to the Church, 
in guarding the fountains of our literature, 
which has been so powerful an adjuvant 
to the labors of the ministry, from the 
beginnings of Methodism until the present 
day. But Mr. Waugh’s peculiar tem- 
perament, and the circumstances of the 
business itself during the time of his con- 
nection with it, combined to make 
labors distasteful to him in a more than 
common degree. 


In this | 


} 


found in his office, and his work only 
ended with the closing of the buildings 
at night. His conscientiousness in at- 
tending to the details of business was 
perhaps extreme; at one time he had 
even undertaken to keep the books him- 
relf, and at that period the book-keeping 
of the Concern was perhaps as laborious 
and complicated a task as that of any 
business house in America. His anxiety 
about the affairs of the Concern amounted 
even to neryousness; every mishap, every 
error or neglect of clerks, printers, or 


| binders, annoyed him like a personal in- 


| jury. 


Yet no man could be more gentle 
and patient with subordinates; true gen- 
tleman as he was, he never domineered 
over an inferior. But his gentleness was 
obviously the fruit of self-control and of 
Christian culture; naturally, as has been 
said, he was a man of strong passions. 
To see him, as the writer has seen him, 


under circumstances of rare and unusual 


also | 


its | 


He had, undoubtedly, | 


special aptitudes for the work, in his | 
| presses, plates, etc., amounted to nearly 


natural talent for business, and in his early 
training ; and 


5? 


his administration of the | 


office was eminently faithful and suc- | 


cessful. 

The writer of this article was book- 
keeper of the establishment during part 
of Mr. Waugh’s term of service, and had, 
therefore, ample opportunity of observing 
his business habits, as well as of learning 
his personal character. At half past seven 
every morning Mr. Waugh could be 


provocation, was a lesson worth studying. 
You could see the blood mounting to the 
brain, and gradually suffusing and dark- 
ening the face up to the roots of the 
hair; and you could not mistake the 
signs of the strong struggle that was 
on within. But no word passed 
his lips till this struggle was over: the 
broad forehead would gradually whiten 
before the reproof, the regret, or the com- 
mand would be uttered. The Book Con- 
cern has had among its agents many 
eminent and excellent men; but of them 
all none has ever more fully secured the 
respect, and at the same time the sym- 
pathy of the employés of the establish- 
ment than Beverly Waugh. 

The eight years of his term of service 
were nearly at an end, and the Book Con- 
cern was perhaps enjoying the highest de- 
gree of prosperity ever known in its history 
up to that time, when, on the 18th of Feb- 
ruary, 1836, it was destroyed by fire. 
The loss in buildings, stock, material, 


going 


three hundred thousand dollars. As many 
of our young readers have grown up since 
this event, we give the following extract 
from Dr. Bangs’s account of it: 


I was awakened about four o’clock, A.M., by 


| a ringing at my door, and a voice which apprised 


| at least, to save the library. 


me that the Book Room was on fire! I sprung 
from my bed, dressed, called my two sons who 
were at home, and repaired with all possible 
speed to the scene of conflagration. I hoped, 
But the smoke 
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was already issuing from the windows of my | 


office, and the flames from other parts of the 
house! Here I found the agents, who were on 


the spot before me. The hydrants were frozen, | 


and the waters were thrown but feebly, though 
all exerted themselves to their utmost. We 
saw that all was gone. Suddenly, and with a 
tremendous crash, the roof fellin! The flames 
seemed to ascend in curling eddies to the heav- 
ens, carrying with them fragments of books 


and papers, which the winds swept over the 


city to the eastward, as if to carry the news of 
the sad disaster to our distant friends. Indeed, 
a leaf of a Bible was found about three miles 
from the place, on which the following verse 
was but just legible: ‘*Our holy and our 
beautiful house, where our fathers praised thee, 
is burned up with fire; and all our pleasant 
things are laid waste.”’ Isa. Ixiv, 11. 





him, that anxious care had harassed him 
on the preceding Sabbath.” 

That meeting showed how strong a hold 
the Concern had upon the heart of Meth- 
odism, and how strong, also, was the pub- 
lic confidence in the editors and agents. 
Able and effective speeches were made by 
Dr. Bangs, Francis Hall, Esq., and others, 
but the weight of the occasion of course 
fell upon Mr. Waugh, the senior Book 
Acent. 
ditional authority and power to his clear 
statements and urgent appeal ; and twenty- 


His weight of character gave ad- 


five thousand dollars were subscribed on 


While standing upon the smoking ruins, | 


about ten o’clock in the morning, a minister of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church informed me 
that this leaf had been picked up in the city 
of Brooklyn, and that it was in the possession 
of a gentleman in the lower part of the city, a 
bookseller, in Pearl-street. | requested a friend 
to call and ascertain the fact, and if possible to 
obtain the relic, which seemed precious in my 
estimation. He accordingly called, and found 
it was even so; but the gentleman, wishing to 
preserve it as a memento of this disastrous 


the spot. ‘The news soon spread through- 
out the land, and contributions rapidly 
flowed in from every quarter of the country. 
The sum raised amounted, at last, to about 
one hundred thousand dollars, and as the 


establishment, through the excellent man 


| agement of the agents, was free from debt, 


event, and as an evidence of the truth of his | 


own statement, declined to surrender it to 
another. 

Our “ beautiful house,” and all our “ pleas- 
ant things’’—our books and printing and bind- 
ing apparatus—were indeed “burned up with 
fire!’ But the tire-proof vault had, by the 
skillful management of the tiremen, preserved 
the account books, and most of the registry 
books for subscribers were saved by the timely 
exertions of the clerk of that department. The 
rest was gone, except about three hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of books, and some of the iron work, 
stone, and brick about the building. 


The writer of this paper stood, on that 
bitter winter morning, beside Mr. Waugh, 
looking upon the fearful conflagration. 
The dark cloud was upon that noble face ; 


this amount of cash capital, with the un- 
limited credit at the command of the Con- 
cern, soon placed it upon a better footing 
than ever. 

During his stay in New-York, Mr. 
Waugh was not only indefatigable as Book 
Agent, but also instant, in season and out 
of season, in all Christian labors. Every 
Sunday, when in health, he preached in 
one of the churches of the city or vicinity ; 
and always with general acceptance. He 
was accustomed to say, however, that he 
could not preach at this time with the 
freedom and power that marked his min- 
istry while in the regular pastoral work ; 
and we may well believe it. It was only 
now and then that New York audiences 
had a true specimen of his preaching ; 


| under some special manifestation of the 


a cloud of deep sadness, almost of despair, | 


and no wonder. ‘The flames had gone so 
far that it was clear little or nothing could 
be saved, and, to add to the weight of the 
disaster, there was but a small amount of 
insurance, as most of the companies had 
been wrecked by the great New York fire 
two months before, in which twenty mill- 
ions of property had been destroyed. Mr. 
Waugh was greatly depressed ; at a meet- 
ing held in behalf of the Concern in the 
Greene-street Church, on the Monday fol- 
lowing, he said that “ by Almighty grace 
he had ever been able to prevent temporal 
matters obtruding themselves on the sane- 
tity of the day of rest, but he must candidly 
admit the recent calamity so overwhelmed 


Holy Spirit, and in seasons of revival, his 
preaching was unsurpassed in point of 
earnestness, unction, and effect. ‘This 
was especially the case in the great re- 
vival of 1831 and 1832; and the writer 
can well remember the almost terrific 
power of some of Mr. Waugh’s exhorta- 
tions to sinners in that time of awakening. 
But perhaps his greatest power lay in the 
gilt of importunate and believing prayer ; 
it was the wrestling of an earnest and 
forceful nature, imbued thoroughly with 
love to Christ and love for souls, taking 
hold fast and firmly of the promises of 
God. It seemed, sometimes, as though 
these potent prayers of his would take 
heaven by storm. Mr. Disosway speaks 
of one of these occasions when, after Mr. 
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Waugh’s preaching had produced won- 
drous awakening, and crowded the altar 
with penitents, who had in haste fled to 
it while he preached, he continued preach- 
ing from the pulpit down into the altar, 
where, lifting up holy hands over one after 
another of them, as though he possessed 
the keys of the kingdom, he cried out, 
‘Lord, bless this soul; and one after 
another arose, as if the life of God had 
entered into their souls, giving thanks for 
the unspeakable gift! 

At the General Conference of 
held in Cincinnati, Mr. Waugh was elected 
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In the discharge of the episcopal duties 
Bishop Waugh was perhaps as fully ac- 
ceptable to the Church, in all its length 
and breadth, as any of our bishops have 
been. None doubted his devotion to the 
cause of Christ, his loyalty to the Church, 
or the impartiality and integrity which he 
brought to the administration of his high 
functions. His noble and commanding 
frame, the firmness, tempered with be- 
nignity, indicated, in the strongly-marked, 


| yet fine features of his countenance, the 


1836, | 


one of the bishops of the Methodist Epis- | 


copal Church. 
widely known in all parts of the land that 


In this capacity he is so | 


no general eulogium of ours is necessary ; | 


while as to the details of his 
neither our limits nor the materials within 


service, 
our reach will allow us to dilate. His 
episcopal labors will find a more fitting 
chronicler hereafter. 
hensive memoir of him by Bishop Morris, 


A brief but compre- 


published in the Western Christian Advo- 
cate, states that 


He shared with his colleagues the toil and re- 
sponsibility of the general oversight, and of 
presiding over five sessions of the General Con- 
ference, some of which were the most laborious 
and stormy ever known in the history of our 
Church. He presided, on an average, over about 
seven conferences & year, or say one hundred 
and fifty in all; and so tenacious was he of 
performing his whole duty, that, sick or well, 
he seldom called an elder to relieve him from 
the chair a moment. 
spent in presiding and carefully watching over 
and directing the proceedings of ecclesiastical 
bodies must have been over a thousand. 

The rule requiring the bishops to appoint 
the preachers annually, under certain limita- 
tions and exceptions, was carefully and faith- 


The number of days he | 


fully executed by Bishop Waugh for nearly | 


twenty-two years. The average number of 
preachers appointed by him per annum, was, 
probably, five hundred and fifty, or say twelve 
thousand in all, What a fearful responsibility 
was involved! How many hard cases were de- 
cided! How severely were his sympathies 
taxed! How many disappointed expectants, 
both among preachers and people, to worry him 
with complaints, or petitions for relief not in 
his power to afford! 


} most 


But his principle of action | 


under the rule was the good of the work first, | 


and the accommodation of parties second. To 
this principle he adhered under all cireum- 
stances to the best of his judgment, and in 
dving so maintained at once the integrity of 
the Episcopal administration and the confidence 


of his brethren generally, both in the ministry | 


and laity. The number of deacons and elders 
ordained by Bishop Waugh during his entire 
superintendence was, probably, from two thou- 
sand five hundred to three thousand. 


depth and fulness of his voice—all these 
physical elements combined to add dignity 
to his calm demeanor in the chair. Of 
late years, after his hair had been whitened 
by time and suffering, there was a grand- 
eur in his presence rarely seen ; combined 
with a simplicity so unaffected, it was 
rarer still. While he was generally strict 
in enforeing the rules of order, he carried 
forbearance as far as was consistent with 
duty. His self-control was rarely ruffled. 
At the memorable General Conference 
held in New-York in 1844, the debates, * 
as is well known, were earnest, heated, and 
In the height 
of the excitement, two members rose at 
almost the same moment—a Northern and 
a Southern man. Bishop Waugh gave 
the floor to the Southern member; the 
other, with some warmth, said that *‘ the 
eye of the chair seemed always directed 
toward the South.” The bishop said 
nothing till the speaker on the floor had 
finished, and then quietly remarked that 
“the brother was mistaken; the member 
from the South had first caught his eye.” 
This simple explanation satisfied the whole 
body, and doubtless even the member who 
thought himself aggrieved needed no fur- 
ther apology. 

In the discharge of his official duties, 
prudence was one of Bishop Waugh’s 
marked characteristies. He took 
no important step in haste, or without 
weighing, as far as possible, ail its bear- 
mgs upon the interests and ieelings of 
others, and of the Church. This quality, 
cultivated by long habit, gave him, in his 
latter years, great weight in the counsels 
of the Church; and all who went to him 
for advice knew that if he gave it at all he 
would give it with wisdom and with judg- 
ment. THfis cares and solicitudes were 
more and more centered in the Church as 
he grew older; and of late his anxieties 
for her welfare, in view of the elements 


sometimes almost stormy. 
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of distraction at work, became sometimes 
excessive. 

For many years before his death Bishop 
Waugh suffered greatly in his physical 
health. The symptoms were alarming ; 
difficulty of breathing, pain in the chest, 
and occasional syncope, all indicating that 
the heart, the center of life, had 
These indications 
would have been sufficient to justify, in 
theeyes ofthe Church, his retirement from 


been 
invaded by disease. 


active duty; and it is possible that rest 
and quiet might have prolonged his life 
for many years. But it was not in his 
nature, nor within his sense of duty, to 
And 


so he went on, suffering, yet uncomplain- 


cease from toil while toil was possible. 


ing, from conference to conference, brav- 
ing pain with calm endurance, and working 
up, the 
standard of other men’s strength. During 
the last year (1857) he presided over six 
conferences, from Vermont in the east to 
Indiana in the west, besides assisting his 


amid his weakness, almost to 


colleagues at several others. ‘Those who 
attended these last conferences with him, 
speak of an unusual tenderness and Chris- 
tian gentleness in his deportment, as well 
as of marked 
preaching 


unction in his 
He was 


fervor and 
and in his prayers. 
ripening for heaven. 
generally, to dismiss the con- 


evidently It was 
his habit, 
ferences—sometimes leading the singing 
himself—with the lines: 

“Tis Jesus, the first and the last, 

Whose spirit shall guide us safe home ; 

We'll praise him for all that is past, 
And trust him for all that’s to come ;” 
the trustful 
stanza grew in him more and more to the 


and spirit of this beautiful 
end. 

During the early part of the winter he 
was able to preach and to attend the serv- 
ices of publie worship regularly in Bal» 
About a 
death he was invited to Carlisle, Pennsy]- 


timore. fortnight before his 


vania, where a great revival of religion 


was in progress. He was always deeply 
interested in the prosperity of Dickinson 
College, of which he was a trustee; and 
he always rejoiced to hear of the spread of 
religion among the students. This invi- 


tation, therefore, touched special sym- 


preached several sermons with apostolic 


pathies of his, and he accepted it. 


zeal, in the fullness of the blessing of the 
Gospel of Christ; but in preaching the 
two last he had great difficulty in pro- 
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|of thanksgivings. 
| demise those in his room heard him con- 


} in prayer. 


| the 


| last 


| remarking 


| bishop replied, * Yes! 





nouncing his words distinctly. The hand 
of death was on him. Still, on the night 
before his departure from Carlisle, he 
gathered the young converts about the 
altar and gave them a parting address, 
full of wisdom and of love. What a privi- 
lege! How will those Christian converts 
treasure up these last utterances of the 
aged Christian bishop, who blessed them 
in the name of his Master, and then went 
home to die! 

On his arrival at home he was taken 
with violent erysipelas, but through the 


| skill of his attending physician, Dr. Dulin, 


the disorder had fully yielded, so much 


| so, indeed, thut he was able to sit up and 


converse a little with his friends on the 
On the morning 


day before his death. 
of that day he led the family devotions, 


his now widowed consort reading the 
Seriptures, and he in his bed offering up 
to God the daily orison of a devout and 
On the evening of the 


being 


trusting heart. 


same day a brother clergyman 


present, he desired him to perform the 


family serviee, in which he was joined 
| by our deceased brother in exclamations 


On the night of his 


stantly engaged in a low and feeble voice 
He first prayed for the 
Chureh, asking a heavenly blessing on 
the 
and then he pleaded fervently and earn- 


labors of ministers of Christ; 


|estly for the prosperity of the missionary 
| work ; and then, with the heart of a Chris- 


tian parent, interceded with his heavenly 


| Father for his family. 


He shortly after retired for sleep, and 
in a brief interval sounds of distress were 
heard, and even before his family could 
be summoned, or medical relief be pro- 


| cured, he ceased to breathe, and rendered 


up his spirit to the God that gave it, his 
words indieating that calmness and 
resignation that had been one of the most 
beautiful features of his life. 

In a conversation with a brother shortly 
the 
introduced, 


subject of 
the 


preceding his demise, 


* death” brother 


not the 


was 
that “dying” was 
proper but that “ falling 
asleep” was the most suitable one. The 
that is the proper 
A tew mo- 


expression, 
' 


expression—falling asleep.” 


|ments after, so calmly, so relying on 
the promises and mercies of God, he fell 
| asleep—* fell asleep in Jesus.” 
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THE SURE WITNESS. 


Tue summer woods had spread 
Shadows around my head ; 
Curtains they are, I said, 
Hung dim and still about the house of prayer: 
Softly among the limbs, 
Turning the leaves of hymns, 


I heard the winds, and ask’d if God were there! 


No voice responded while I listening stay’d, 
3ut peace made holy hushes when I pray’d. 


With open, pinky hand, 
I saw the wild rose stand 
Beside the green gate of the summer hills, 
And pulling at her dress, 
I cried, “* Sweet hermitess, 
Hast thou beheld Him who the dew distills ?” 
Between the askings, listening, long I bent, 
Till her wild beauty made my heart content. 


The moon in splendor shone ; 
She walketh heaven alone, 
And seeth all things, to myself I mused ; 
Hast thou beheld Him, then, 
Who hides himself from men 


In that great power through nature interfused ? 


No speech made answer, and no sign ap- 
pear’d, 
But in the silence I was sooth’d and cheer’d. 


Weeping one time, strange awe 
Thrilling my soul, I saw 
A kingly splendor round about the night; 
Such cunning work the hand 
Of spinner never plann’d, 
The tinest wool was never wash’d so white: 
** Hast thou been in his hand?” I ask’d the 
snow, 
But never voice made answer, yea, or no, 


Then said my heart, to me, 

Vanity, vanity! 

wind, the 
flower, 

‘Lhe illuminated air, 

The pleasure after prayer, 

Proclaim the unoriginated Power! 
The mystery that hides Him here and there 
Bears the sure witness, He is everywhere. 


The snow-storm, the fair hermit 


+ ee 


OPOSSUMS AND KANGAROOS. 


HE animals are distin- 
guished from all others by the sack 
or pouch in which they carry and nourish 
their young. , 


marsupial 


This pouch is, in fact, but a 
tolding of the skin below the stomach, but 
is supported by two bones attached to the 
pelvis, and these mark the scientifie elas- 
sification, in spite of all other points of 
difference. ‘The greater part of the mar- 
supials are peculiar to New Holland; con- 
sequently at the discovery of America very 


little was known of them, and the opossum 
was the first to introduce them to the no- 
tice of the civilized world. 


Audubon’s 


| were sitting on their mother’s back. 
| tonished traveler approaches this extraordinary , 


| in clusters to the teats. 


description of first impressions on seeing 
this singular creature is tuo good to be 
omitted : 


“ Here was a strange animal, with the head 
and tail of a pig, sometimes hanging on the 
limb of a tree, and occasionally swinging, like 
the monkey, by the tail. Around that prehen- 
sile appendage a dozen sharp-nosed, sleek- 
headed young had entwined their own tails, and 
The as- 


compound of an animal, and touches it cau- 
tiously with a stick. Instantly it seems struck 


| with some mortal disease: its eyes close, it falls 
| to the ground, ceases to move, and appears to 


be dead. He turns it on its back, and per- 
ceives a strange, apparently artificial opening. 
He puts his finger into the extraordinary pock- 
et, and lo! another brood of a dozen. or more 
young, scarcely larger than a pea, are hanging 
In pulling the crea- 
ture about, in great amazement, he suddenly 
receives a gripe on the hand. The twinkling 


| of the half-closed eye, and the breathing of the 


creature, evince that it is not dead, and he adds 
a new term to the vocabulary of his language, 
that of ‘ playing ’possum.’ ” 

A full-grown opossum is some seven- 
teen inches long, exclusive of the tail, 
which measures eleven inches. Its height 


| is seven or eight inches, or about that of 


the ordinary cat. Its principal color is a 
dirty white ; the back and limbs are black ; 
the tail is scaly, and the ears maked and 
black. The hands and nose are naked ; 
the latter glandulous; its eye is small, 
black, and lively. The opossum is disa- 
greeable in appearance, partly because its 
hair, neither smooth nor curly, is of a 
dirty, dead color, as if the animal were 
sick. It exhales a fetid odor, which, 
however, does not hinder the negroes 
from eating its flesh and finding it deli- 
cious. This fetidness, which is much 
stronger when the creature is provoked, 
is its only means of defense, as it does 
not seem to know how to bite, though 
armed with teeth; nor can it flee, as its 
gait is not much swifter than that of a 
hedgehog. 

In a savage state the opossum inhabits 
all North America as far up as Pennsyl- 
vania. During the day it retires to its 
burrow, which is dug in a thicket at some 
distance from the abodes of men, where ‘it 
sleeps curled up dog-fashion. At night 
it is out hunting for its food. It easily 
climbs trees, where it catches birds on 
the nests. It seems to have an epicurean 
taste for birds’ flesh and birds’ eggs, and 
spends much of its time in hunting them. 
The berries of the persimmon tree are 
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THE OPOSSUM. 


great favorites in their season, and other | 


berries, nuts, reptiles, and insects are not 
| 


refused. Sometimes it commits depreda- | 
tions in the poultry yard, sucking the blood | 
of its victims, and leaving their dead bod- | 
ies behind. 
Nearly allied to the opossum is the Spot- | 
ted Martin, or long-tailed Dasyurus, of New 
Holland. ‘The body of this animal isa foot | 
and a half in length, and the tail about as | 
The hair is a beautiful ma- | 
It has a little of | 
the physiognomy of the genet, and many 
of the habits of the martins. 


much longer. 
roon marked with white. 


The strue- | 
ture of the feet does not allow it to climb | 
trees; but after passing the day in sleep 
in some hole of the rock, it comes out at | 
night and goes in quest of birds, little ani- | 
As 


it preys mostly upon the young of the or- 


mals, and insects, on which it feeds. 


nithorhynechus and Kangaroo, it sometimes | 
falls short of game and fares quite poorly. 

At to the 
shore, and voraciously attacks the hallf- 


such times it descends sea- 
putrid carcasses of dead fish thrown up by 
the waves. Sometimes it crawls into the 

yards of the colonists, and kills off all their | 
poultry. 
rus have the same habits as this. 


mard gives us a few observations upon | 


All the other species of dasyu- 
Gai- 


another species, Dasyurus Maugei, which 
is somewhat smaller than the preceding. 
He says: 

“We kept one alive five months on board 
the Urania. This elegant animal tried to bite 
only when tricks were played upon it. Fleeing 
from too bright a light, it seemed best pleased 
with a little niche that had been provided for 
it. Though not vicious, we could not perceivé 
that it was susce ptible of any attachment tv 
the person who fed and caressed it. The hours 
for its meals were always times of much inter- 
est tous. It seized the strips of flesh, raw or 
cooked, with great eagerness, and while eating 
it would occasionally toss them into the air, 
and then catch them with much dexterity, ap- 
parently for the purpose of giving them a more 
convenient direction. It used its fore 
paws in eating, and when it had finished a 
meal it would sit upon its haunches and rub 
its fore paws together precisely as we do our 
passing them occasionally over its 


also 


hands, 


} smooth, humid nose, its ears, and the top of its 


head, as if to remove any particles of aliment 
that might have lodged there. These indica- 
tions of excessive neatness always followed 
every meal,” 

‘The Koala, or Womrat, is classed among 
frugivorous marsupials. Its toes have the 
peculiarity of being divided into two 
groups, of the thumb and index on one 
side, and the remaining three fingers on the 
other. Its tail is but a mere rudiment. 
It frequents the neighborhood of the Wa- 
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paum River in New Holland. It is about | 


as large as a medium sized dog, and its 
thick body, short head, 
stout limbs, all of nearly the same length, 
give it very much the appearance of a 


small bear. Its hair is long, thick, and 


coarse, of a clear chocolate brown above, | 


This almost unknown 
animal passes a part of its life on trees, 
probably in pursuit of insects. It is par- 
tial to fruits, but we are doubtful whether 
it can subsist on them alone, in a country 
where they are so very rare; though it 
may eat leaves, as do the kangaroo and 
the potorou. 


and white beneath. 


In a neighboring genus we find the 
spotted Couscous, an animal about the size 


small ears, and | 
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of a large cat. Itis found in the East In- 
dia Islands. Its coat varies with age and 
sex, but it is usually whitish, spotted 
with brown. The couscous is a noctur- 
nal animal, slow, lazy, and stupid, as are 
also all its congeners. Its large, promi- 
nent eyes wear the expression of imbecil- 
ity, while its movements indicate more of 
laziness than of inability to act, and even 
anger will hardly produce animation. In 
the latter case, however, it growls like a 


| cat, and tries to bite, but is not otherwise 


pugnacious. In captivity it shows a 
mournful, gentle disposition; hiding itself 
in the most obscure corners during the 
day, because the excessive light pains its 
eyes. By night it comes out and feeds 


THE SPOTTTD MARTIN, 


flesh. 
and rubs its paws and face incessantly to 
clean them. It seems to be fond of un- 
rolling its tail and sitting upright on its 


on bread and 


haunches. 


It laps in drinking, | 


While the traveler is passing through | 


the immense forests of New Guinea and | 


the Moluceas, the 


times struck with a strong and excessively 


of this animal concealed in the foliage. 
This odor proceeds from a glandular ap- 
In spite 
of this detestable odor the natives feed on 
its flesh with great gusto, and hunt the 
animals incessantly. ‘The natives of Pras- 


paratus situated around the anus. 


olfactories are some- | 


| destruction made of the animals. 
disagreeable odor, announcing the presence 


lin, in New Ireland, have a singular prefer- 
ence for the flesh of the couscous, roast- 
ing it upon the coals, and rejecting only 
the intestines. 

They make girdles and other ornaments 
of its teeth, and so great is their abund- 
ance that strings of them have been seen 
many yards in length, showing the great 
It is 
said that an unarmed native can bring 


| down one of these climbers by a glance of 
| the eye, and, if we may credit Buffon and 


The 


Cuvier, the thing is thus explained. 


| couscous, which spends most of the time 
| in the trees in the pursuit of fruits and in- 
| sects, is so surprised at the sight of a man 
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THE WOMRAT. 


that, suspending itself to a branch by its 
Whether 


this be from Jassitude, or a sort of fascina- 


tail, it continues gazing at him. 


tion resulting from fear, it is ended by the 
dropping of the creature to the ground, 
where it becomes an easy prey to the 
hunter. 

The Kangaroo is the largest of the mar- 
supials, and, according to the elegant 
description of Shaw, its general size is at 
least equal to that of a full-grown sheep. 
The upper parts of the animal are small, 
while the lower are large, yet such is the 
elegance of gradation that the kangaroo 
may justly be considered one of the most 
picturesque of quadrupeds. The head 
bears some resemblance to that of the deer, 
and the visage is mild and placid. The 
ears and eyes are large, and the mouth 
rather sinall, the neck thin and finely pro- 
portioned. 

The kangaroo is found in wooded coun- 
tries, in the vast forests of New Holland, 
but it will do well and propagate in other 
countries if at all cared for. 

These singular animals were first ob- 
tained by Captain Cook, in 1779. When 
some of the party went out to shoot 
pigeons tor the sick, they saw an animal 
as large as a greyhound, of slender make, 
of a mouse color, and exceeding swift. 
We may readily imagine the anxiety of 
the explorers to get a nearer view of 
this new species of animal, for among 
the party was the illustrious Banks, whose 


} 


name is closely linked with more than one 
A delay 


of weeks brought doubt to some, but only 


department of natural history. 
added to the ardor of others, and then a 
few more of these beautiful animals were 
seen in the distance, as if they had ap- 
peared purposely to dispel the doubts of the 
former and increase the ardor of the latter. 
At length the perseverance of the party was 
rewarded and flushed with victory ; their 
eyes wandered over the panting form of 
this wonderful stranger. ‘There at their 
feet, with its large eyes turned pleadingly 
toward them, it lay pouring out upon the 
savage soil its heart's blood, the first trib- 
ute of its race to the genius of all conquer- 
Ing science. 

lts fore feet are very small, furnished 
with five fingers, each armed with a sharp, 
strong claw. ‘They do not appear to be 
much used in walking, but serve as hands 
to convey food to the mouth, after the 
manner of the squirrel. The paws of their 
hind legs are verv long, having four long 
fingers, of which the second external is 
much the largest, and has, for a nail, a 
veritable hoot. Its eonformation shows 
the vertical position to be the most natural, 
and in this position it rests not only upon 
its long limbs, but upon its strong triangu- 
lar tail, which also gives the spring in 
leaping. ‘The hoof on its hind foot is a 
weapon offensive and defensive, but in their 
combats with each other they use their 
fore feet, and give quite severe wounds 
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with their claws. The kangaroos con- 
fined in menageries have sometimes been 
known to attack their guardians in this 
manner when they have been maltreated 
by them. 

The leap is said to be their natural gait, 
but Quoy and Gaimard assert that when 
followed by dogs through the bush they 
go on all fours, and only leap when they 
come to obstacles which they wish to clear. 
They are said to clear thirty feet at a 
bound. 

Kangaroos live in a small troop, or rather 


family, conducted by an old male, who leads | 


the party, looks out their feeding grounds, 
watches against danger, and gives the sig- 
nals for repose or for flight. The females 
have never been found accompanied by 
more than one little one at once, so it is 
supposed that this is the usual number of 
a birth. At first it is very small, and is 
placed in the pouch, and nourished in pre- 
cisely the same manner as the offspring 
of the 
large enough to graze, which it does by 
putting its head out of the pouch while the 
Herbage is the natu- 


opossum. It remains there until 


mother is grazing. 
ral food of this animal, but it does not re- 
fuse other aliment, and has been known to 
eat not only flesh, but old leather, and one 


individual in a domesticated state drank 
wine and brandy. 

It is quite remarkable that the animals 
of New Holland, inhabiting a country quite 
meagerly supplied with alimentary sub- 
stances, are nearly all omnivorous in spite 
of their dental conformation. 

All the species of this genus are very 
gentle and timid, and scarcely think of de- 
fending themselves against the dogs in the 
hunt, until their flight is entirely cut off. 
Then the animal leaps upon a rock or 
stone, three or four feet high, and balane- 
ing itself upon its tail and one foot, it tries 
| to ward off its enemies by powerful blows 
with the other foot. But this. show of 
courage avails little; two or three dogs 
‘an easily pull it to the ground. Kangaroo 
flesh is quite savory, somewhat resembling 
venison. ‘This species is the largest ani- 
/mal in New Holland. 
| To illustrate the striking similarity 
| which in many respects exists between 
| some of the marsupials and other animals 
| of quite another class, we introduce one or 
| two species of the Jerboa. In its general 
| conformation, and especially in the rela- 
| tive size and use of its feet, this creature 
| strongly resembles the kangaroo. It be- 
longs to the class Rodentia. 
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THE JERBOA, 


The Jerboa (Dipus Jerboa) inhabits the 
sandy places and deserts of Barbary, 
Arabia, and Syria, and is called Jerduah 
by the Arabs. It is a timid, restless little 
creature, very gentle, and yet capable of 
Its 
fore legs are so very short as to be rarely 
used for walking, except when climbing 
Ordinarily it 
leaps, clearing at the farthest ten feet, 
though it is commonly satisfied with three 


only a small degree of domestication. 


along very steep declivities. 


or four. 

Few things are more curious than the 
sight of this little animal when surprised 
in a field of tall grain, appearing and dis- 
appearing like a puppet, yet fleeing with 
such agility that the best hunter cannot 
overtake it. 
the stomach, its body bent forward, and 


Its fore legs laid close to 


its long legs stretching out behind, give 
to the creature a very singular appear- 
ance. 

Jerboas live in troops, and burrow like 
rabbits, storing away a good quantity of 
the of 
During the winter they are torpid. 


storms. 
They 


eat grain and grass, but little tuberous 


provisions against time 


roots, and the bulbs of liliaceous plants, 
which they dig with great readiness, are 
their favorite food. They eat in the same 
manner as the squirrels, carrying their 
food to their mouth with their fore paws. 
In repose the latter are pressed so close 
They 
During the 


to the stomach as not to be visible. 
are nocturnal in their habits. 


{ 


fine weather of autumn they are busy in 
cutting the fine dry grass and moss, which 
compose their winter couch. As soon as 
the cold winds commence they retire, and 
only come out as necessity compels 
them. 

The Alactaga, (Dipus Jaculus,) another 
species of jerboa, is about seven inches 
long, and the tail about eleven inches. It 
has often been confounded with the pre- 
ceding, but differs from it in having less 
yellow in its coat, a longer head, and two 
little lateral fingers on the hind feet. The - 
alactaga is found in the deserts of Tartary, 
the Tabriz. It hibernates 
twice in the year; in the winter, when it 
takes the precaution to seal its burrow 
with a little moistened earth, and in the 
during the heats. It 
amasses no provisions, but contents itself 
with a little hay and moss for its winter 
bed. 
turnal in its habits. 
leaves, and roots, and sometimes insects 


Crimea, and 


surmmer great 


Like others of the genus, it is noe- 


It teeds on grass, 


and small birds, when it can catch them. 
It is a ferocious creature, and has been 
known to throw itself upon individuals of 
its ows species and devour them. 

It r«ltiplies rapidly, the female pro- 
ducing several large litters during the 
year. Its natural gaitisaleap. It clears 
quite a space at a bound, and according to 
Pallas its leaps are so quickly repeated 
that the best horseman can scarcely over- 
take it. 
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TO THE BRAMBLE FLOWER. 


Tuy fruit full well the schoolboy knows, 
Wild bramble of the brake! 

So, put thou forth thy small white rose ; 
I love it for his sake. 

Though woodbines flaunt and roses glow 
O'er all the fragrant bowers, 

Thou need’st not be ashamed to show 
Thy satin-threaded flowers ; 

For dull the eye, the heart is dull 
That cannot feel how fair, 

Amid all beauty, beautiful 
Thy tender blossoms are! 

How delicate thy gauzy frill! 
How rich thy branchy stem! 

How soft thy voice, when woods are still, 
And thou sing’st hymns to them! 


While silent showers are failing slow 
And, ’mid the general hush, 

A sweet air lifts the little bough, 
Lone whispering through the bush! 

The primrose to the grave is gone ; 
The hawthorn flower is dead ; 

The violet by the moss’d gray stone 
Hath laid her weary head ; 

But thou, wild bramble! back dost bring, 
In all their beauteous power, 

The fresh green days of life’s fair spring, 
And boyhood’s blossomy hour. 

Scorn’d bramble of the brake! once more 
Thou bidd’st me be a boy, 

To rove with thee the woodlands o’er, 
In freedom and in joy. 
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FRANCIS MARION, 


REVOLUTIONARY 
YRANCIS MARION was born at Win- 


I Gab- 


riel, his father, was one of a band of Hugue- 


vab, South Carolina, in 1732. 


nots who migrated from France in 1690, 
or thereabouts, to seek in the New World 
that freedom of which 
denied them in the Old. Francis was his 
youngest child, the last of six, only one 


conscience was 


of whom was adaughter. He was a puny 
and diminutive infant, so much so that in 
the old Spartan times he would searcely 
“T have it 
from good authority,” says the Rev. Mr. 


have escaped the horsepond. 


Weems, one of his earliest biographers, 
“that this great soldier at his birth was 
not larger than a New England lobster, 
and might easily enough have been put 
into a quart pot.” He wasa sort of Tom 
Thumb Redivivus, if all accounts are true, 
and realized for a time the oid nursery 
fable. But the 
physique strengthened, and by his twelfth 


as years flew on his 
birthday he was as large and healthy as 
most boys of that age. No anecdotes of 
his childhood have to 


which I dare say is no great loss, so 


come down us, 








HEROES.—N? IIL 


apocryphal is the quvenile table-talk of 
your afterward celebrated man. His earli- 


est inclination pointed to the sea. In 
1747-8 he embarked in a small vessel. for 
the West Indies. We are not told in 
what capacity he sailed, whether as cabin 
boy or before the mast; neither do we 
know the name of the vessel, or the port 


It is enough to 
know that she foundered at sea, 


to which she was bound. 
in conse- 
quence of injuries received from the stroke 
of a whale. Her crew, six in number, 
escaped from the wreck in the jolly boat, 
saving nothing but their lives. During 
six days and nights they lay tossing about 
the but the 
blank of sky and the gray and deso- 


on waves, seeing nothing 


late ocean. ‘They had neither provisions 


nor water. 


“* Water, water everywhere, 
But not a drop to drink.” 


They lived as long as they could upon a 
dog, which swam to them from the wreck, 
eating his flesh, and drinking his blood. 
Two of them died before they were res- 
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cued. The survivors were picked up 
by a passing vessel on the seventh day, 
and finally restored to their homes. So 
ended Francis Marion’s first and last sea 
venture. 

For the next ten years he devoted him- 
self to farming. We hear of him in 1758, 
near Frierson’s Lock, on the Santee Canal, 
planting with his mother and his brother 
Gabriel. His father was then dead. In 
1759 the brothers separated. Gabriel re- 
moved to Belle Isle, while Francis settled 
at a place called Pond Bluff, in the parish 
of St. John. It lies within cannon-shot 
of the battle-ground of Eutaw. Little 
did he then think, when he first settled 
there, an obedient subject of the mother 
country, that his valor would one day de- 
fend it against her tyrannies, and help to 
make it a famous spot. 

In the same year that Marion settled at 
Pond Bluff, a war broke out between 
South Carolina and the Cherokee tribe of 
Indians. It is not necessary here to go 
into the origin of the war, nor to de- 
scribe the various skirmishes between the 
contending parties. Suffice it to say that 
Marion was one of the first to take the 
field against the Indians, and that he was 
initiated into military life under the eye 
of one of his brothers, who commanded a 
troop of provincial cavalry. We hear 


. . . ~n- 
nothing of him until the spring of 1761, 


when he belonged to another regiment of 
native troops commanded by Colonel Mid- 


dleton. Some of the officers of this regi- | 
ment, which, by the way, was one of light | 


infantry, afterward distinguished them- 
selves in the Revolution. Among these 
were Laureus, Pickens, Huger, and Moul- 
trie. The latter commanded the company 
to which Marion belonged, and of which 
he was first lieutenant. Besides the colon- 
ists, the force was strengthened by a num- 
ber of Chickasaw and Catawba Indians; 
in all there were twenty-six hundred men. 
On the 7th of June, 1761, they started 
from Fort St. George, a remote military 
port on the banks of the Isundiga River, 
about three hundred miles from Charles- 
ton, and took up a line of march for the 
Cherokee country. ‘They drew near the 


town of Etchoee, the field of a hard fought | 


battle in the previous campaign, and dis- 
covered the Indians waiting for them. 
They were in possession ot a hill on the 
right flank of the army. Finding their 
position discovered they opened a sharp 





| fire on the provincial army, and followed 
it up with a valiant charge. They were 
/not armed with those romantic weapons, 
bows and arrows, but with good muskets 
and bayonets, which they knew how to 
| use, and had already used, to advantage. 
Their charge was unsuccessful, owing to 
_ the vigorous manner in which the rear was 
supported ; they were driven back, and re- 
sumed their old position on the hill. The 
| line of March lay along this hill for some 
distance, and to continue it, without dis- 
lodging the Indians, would have been a 
murderous sacrifice of the troops. The 
red skins must therefore be dislodged. A 
forlorn hope of thirty men were chosen 
from the advanced guard, to force an en- 
trance to the enemy. They were com- 
manded by Lieutenant Marion. The most 
practicable ascent of the hill was a gloomy 
| defile, through which the brave fellows 
| marched following their commander. A 
| considerable body of their comrades moved 
| forward to support them. The war-whoop 
sounded as they entered the defile, and a 
deadly fire swept away twenty-one of 
them. ‘The rest were saved by the ad- 
vance, which hurried up and commenced 
the main action. ‘The Cherokees fought 
bravely, disputing the ground inch by inch, 
now pouring a well-directed fire from their 
places of concealment, and now flying from 
the terrible bayonet. Dislodged from one 
position they took another, and defended 
it until again dislodged. The battle raged 
from eight in the morning until noon, and 
though many were slain on both sides, 
victory inclined to neither; about two 
o'clock, however, the Cherokees gave 
way, and the field was won. A“‘ter that 
the provincial troops did as they pleased, 
wasting and spoiling the Indian settle- 
ments. Fourteen of their towns in the 
middle settlements alone were ruthlessly 
| destroyed. ‘Their granaries were burned, 
their cornfields trampled down, while the fu- 
gitives—those who were fortunate enough 
to escape from the sword—fled to their 
starving families in the barren mountains. 
That they had provoked and deserved 
punishment was certain, but scarcely to 
this extent. ‘The retribution was too se- 
vere. Soat least seemed to think Marion, 
who described the engagement in a letter 
to a friend : 


“We arrived at the Indian towns in the 
month of July. As the lands were rich, and 
the season had been favorable, the corn was 








bending under the double weight of lusty roast- 
ing ears, and pods of clustering beans. ‘The 
furrows seemed to rejoice under their precious 
loads: the fields stored thick with bread. We 
encamped the first night in the woods, near the 
fields, where the whole army feasted on the 
young corn, which, with fat venison made a 
most delicious treat. 

“ The next morning we proceeded, by order of 
Colonel Grant, to burn down the Indian cabins. 
Some of our men seemed to enjoy this cruel 
work, laughing very heartily over the curling 
flames as they mounted, loud crackling, over the 
tops of the huts; but to me it appeared a 
shocking sight. ‘Poor creatures!’ thought I, 
*we surely need not grudge you such miserable 
habitations.’ 
orders, to cut down the fields of corn, I could 
scarcely refrain from tears. For who could see 
the stalks that stood so stately, with broad 
green leaves and gayly-tasseled shocks, filled 
with sweet milky fluid, and flour, the staf? of 
life—who, I say, without grief, could see these 
sacred plants sinking under our swords, with 
all their precious loads, to wither and rot un- 
tasted in their mourning fields! 

“IT saw everywhere around the footsteps of 
little Indian children, where they had lately 
played under the shelter of the rustling corn. 
No doubt they had often looked up with joy to 
the swelling shocks, and gladdened when they 
thought of their abundant cakes for the coming 
winter. When we were gone, thought I, they 
will return, and peeping through the weeds 
with mournful eyes will mark the ghastly ruin 
poured over their homes, and the happy fields 
where they had so often played. * Who did this’ 
they will ask their mothers. ‘The white 
people, the Christians did it,’ will be the reply.” 


Is not that a noble letter? You could 


not find another like it, I will venture to 
assert, in the whole range of war-litera- 


But when we came, according to 





ture. 
itself. 
that more soldiers were like thee! 


The last paragraph is a poem by 
Good old Francis Marion! would 


The Cherokee war being over, Marion 
returned to his plantation, where he re- 
mained until 1775, engaged in the peaceful 
and happy occupation of a farmer. We 
hear nothing of him during all that time ; 
but he was doubtless a man of rank in his 
neighborhood ; for we find him returned 
to the Provincial Congress of South Caro- 
lina, in the year just mentioned, as a 
member from St. John, Berkley. While 
Congress was in session several regiments 
for to resist the encroach- 
ments of the crown. Marion was elected 
to a captaincy in one of these, the second 
regiment; Moultrie, his captain in the 
Cherokee war, was made colonel. Marion 


were called 


was so eager to enter upon his new career, 
that he commenced recruiting while Con- 
gress was still in session. 

His first active service under the new 


| in completing its defenses. 


| were stripped to their work. 
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régime was on an expedition against Fort 
Johnson, which lay on James’s Island, 
hard by the city of Charleston. The fort 
was taken without bloodshed, having been 
abandoned by the English. It was placed 
in Marion’s charge, and he busied himself 
Several new 
regiments being on the ¢apis, he was pro- 
moted to a majority.” Ere Jong he was 
removed to Fort Sullivan, or Moultrie, as 
it was afterward called, which stood on 
the island of that name, at the entrance of 
Charleston harbor. The fort was yet to 
be built; for when Marion and the second 
regiment entered it, it was little more than 
an outline. Its shape was traced out on 
the sand, and the palmetto trees of which 
it was to be constructed, Jay around in 
They went to work diligently, but 
were unable to finish it before the British 
It was a rude affair; 
a square inclosed with a wall of logs, laid 


rafts. 
fleet hove in sight. 


one upon another, and dovetailed together 


with timber. The spaces between the 
The garrison 


amounted to four hundred and thirty-five 


logs were filled with sand. 
men; they had but thirty-one cannon, of 
On the 20th of June, 1776, 
the British ships of war, nine in number, 


small caliber. 


drew up in front of the fort, and began to 
bombard it. They had two hundred and 
seventy-six guns, and one bomb vessel. 
The garrison returned their fire with spirit ; 
having no powder to spare, it was neces- 
sary for them to time their discharges, and 
The field officers 
trained the guns in person ; their fire was 
fatal. 
against the largest ships. 


to make every shot tell. 


They wisely directed their pieces 
The “ Bristol,” 
a fifty-gun ship, commanded by Sir Peter 
Parker, the commodore, had seventy men 
killed and wounded ; Sir Peter himself lost 
The * Experiment,” another 
fifty-gun ship, had fifty-seven killed, and 


an arm. 


thirty wounded. The loss on the Amer- 
ican side, was but thirty-six, only twelve 
of whom were killed. Their powder be- 
ginning to give out, a small party, headed 
by Marion, left the fort, and proceeding to 
one of the enemy’s armed schooners, seized 
the ammunition, by which their supply 
was maintained until five hundred weight 
Pre- 
vious to this their discharges were so slow, 
that the British thought they had aban- 
doned the fort. The fight was renewed 
furiously. It wasa hot day, and the men 
They took 


more was received from the city. 
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off their coats, and threw them on top of 
the merlons ; sometimes the shot struck 
them, and away they went, fluttering in 
the air. Moultrie, and several of his of- 
ficers, smoked their pipes during the en- 
gagement, only taking them from their 
lips when they issued orders. A _ shot 
trom the enemy struck the flag at one time, 
and carried it away; it fell without the 
fort. In an instant, one of Marion’s men, 
Sergeant Jasper, sprang out after it; he 
snatched it from the ground, and binding 
it to a sponge-staff, restored it to its 
place, and then climbed back into the fort 
unhurt. After the battle Governor Rut- 
ledge presented him with his own sword. 
The last shot which was fired on the 
American side came, it is said, from the 
hand of Marion. It was aimed by him at 
the commodore’s ship, as a sort of parting 
salute. It penetrated the cabin, cut down 
two young officers who were cosily drink- 
ing grog, and then, ranging forward, swept 
three sailors overboard ; after which it sank 
heavily and peacefully into the sea. ‘The 
battle lasted eleven hours. 

For the next two or three years Marion 
was shifted about as he was wanted ; now 
he was in command at Fort Moultrie, now 
at Savannah, and elsewhere. He was at 
Savannah, or in its vicinity, in September, 
1779, when Count D’Estaign, the Amer- 
ican ally, appeared on the coast with a 
fleet of twenty sail. As soon as it was 
known that D’Estaign was there, General 
Lincoln put his army in motion for Sa- 
vannah ; but before he could reach it the 
French general had disembarked his 
troops, and, without waiting for the com- 
ing army, had summoned the British to 
surrender. ‘The British commander asked 
twenty-four hours to consider the propo- 
sition, which he foolishly gave him. When 
D’Estaign first summoned the place, it 
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of cannon en the land side, and sixteen 
from the water. They did so little dam- 
age in the five following days, that they 
determined at last to run the risk of an 
assault. The morning of the 9th of Oc- 
tober was fixed upon for the attack ; the 
Americans were paraded at one o’clock ; 
it was four o’clock before the head of the 
French column reached the front. The 
combined forces marched in a long line 
toward an open space, where they were 
to separate, and take the positions to which 
they had been assigned. But day break- 
ing as the French column arrived at the 
open space, Count D’Estaign put himself 


| at the head of his men, and rushed to the 


attack, unsupported. The British bat- 
teries poured such a storm of grape-shot 
against them as they advanced, and swept 
them down so when they reached the 


| abatis, with grape-shot and musketry min- 
| gled, that they soon got into confusion, 


and broke. ‘The secondand third French 
column shared the same fate. The Amer- 


| ican column, headed by Colonel Laurens 
of the light infantry, and followed by the 


second South Carolina regiment, under 
Moultrie and Marion, was more successful. 
They pressed forward on the Spring Hill 
redoubts, succeeded in getting into the 
ditch, and even planted their colors on the 
berme. The parapet, however, was too 
high to be scaled in the face of the fire 
from the walls ; and after a severe slaugh- 
ter they were driven from the ditch. Part 
of this slaughter may be charged to their 
determination to save their colors, which 
had been presented to the regiment by a 
lady. Sergeant Jasper, who was the 
standard-bearer on this occasion, fell mor- 
tally wounded ; and the colors were lost. 
Count Pulaski fell also. Altogether, the 


American and French loss was eleven hun- 


could not have held out against him; but | 


the day’s delay, and the arrival of re-en- 


forcements, enabled the enemy to put it in | 


a very fair state of defense. Marion was 
enraged at the mistake of D’Kstaign, as, 
indeed, were all the American officers. 
ized. When the time agreed upon had 
expired the French and American armies, 


having waited, besieged the place. They 
had to erect batteries, and bring cannon 


from the ships, which were several miles 
off. On the 4th of October they opened 


with nine mortars and thirty-seven pieces | performed to admiration. 


Vou. XII.—23 





dred men; the British loss was small. 
It was a complete defeat ; thanks to the 
chivalrous nonsense of Monsieur le Count 
D’ Estaign. 

General Lincoln retreated with the 
American army to the heights of Ebenezer, 


| and thence to Sheldon: from the latter 
His forebodings of defeat were fully real- | 


place he proceeded to Charleston, leaving 
Marion in command of the army. In 
February, 1780, he was dispatched to 
Bacon's Bridge, on the Ashley River, 
where Moultrie had established a militia 
camp. Marion was intrusted with the 
drilling of the new hands, a task which he 
He was noted 
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for his patience with militia ; a rare qual- 
ity in an officer of the regular army. 
About this time Sir Henry Clinton | 
came down from New York with ten 
thousand choice British troops, and a large 
and heavy train of artillery, and invested 
Charleston. The Americans had but 
four thousand men to defend it with, half 
of whom were raw militia. To discour- 
age them still further, the small-pox, al- 
ways a dreaded disease, made its appear- 
ance among them. ‘The city fell into the 
hands of the enemy, and a large number 
of American officers were taken prisoners ; 
among these was Colonel Moultrie. Ma- 
rion escaped, owing to an odd accident 
While the city 
was invested he was dining with a party 
of friends at the house of an over-hospit- 
able gentleman of the old school of hard 
drinkers; the which gentleman took it into 
his vinous fancy to lock up his guests for 
the purpose of making them drunk. Not 
being a disciple of Bacchus Marion opened 
a window, and threw himself out into the 
street. It was a second story window, 
and he broke his ankle. Being unfitted 
for service he retired to his residence in 
St. John’s Parish. When the city fell 
the enemy set their hounds on his track, 


which had befallen him. 


and he was compelled to take refuge in 
the His 
carried him about from place to place, | 
watched him while he slept, and sped 
with him from house to house, from swamp 
to He was several months in | 
this helpless situation. As soon, however, 
as he was able to ride on horseback, he 


swamps and forests. friends 


swamp. 


collected a few followers and set out for 
North Carolina, to join a continental force 
which was on its way from Virginia, under 
Baron De Kalb. Before he reached the 
army Gates had superseded De Kalb, and 
it was to him that Marion and his men 
They were thus 
described by one of Gates’s officers, in a 
letter to a friend: 


offered their services. 


Colonel Marion, a gentleman of South Caro- 
lina, has been with the army a few days, at- 
tended by a very few followers, distinguished 
by small leather caps, and the wretchedness 
of their attire. Their number does not exceed 
twenty men and boys, some white, some black, 
and all mounted, but all miserably equipped. 
Their appearance is in fact so burlesque that it 
is with much difficulty the diversion of the 
regular soldiery is restrained by the officers. 

Before the however, 


war was over, 


Marion and his ragged regiment proved 
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| themselves no laughing matter, especially 


to the British. 

While Marion was in Gates’s camp a 
messenger from the Whigs of Williams- 
burgh summoned him to be their leader. 


| Governor Rutledge gave him a general's 


commission, and he set out to join his 
new companions in arms. His first step 
on reaching them was to sack the neigh- 
boring saw- mills in order to supply his 
He collected all 
the saws he could lay hands on, and 
turned his men into extempore _black- 
smiths. ‘They hammered them into some- 
thing like saber blades, and thus equipped 
waited for an opportunity to distinguish 
themselves. Nor did they have to wait 
long, for on the second day after taking 
command General Marion crossed the 
Pedee at Post’s Ferry, and led them to 
Britton’s Neck against a large body of 
Tories by Major Gainey. 
They rode all night, and came up with the 
enemy just at dawn. 
prised and defeated ; he lost a captain and 
several privates. ‘Two of Marion’s men 
were wounded, none killed. Learning 
that another party of ‘Tories was in the 
neighborhood, he started off the next day 
to disperse them. As they outnumbered 
his own men he resorted to a stratagem 
which he frequently practiced afterward. 
He placed a portion of his men in ambush, 
and feigning a retreat with the remainder, 
drew the enemy from their stronghold, 
and cut them to pieces leisurely. ; 
When Marion left the camp of Gates, 
that valiant general, confident of an easy 


brigade with weapons. 


commanded 


Gainey was sur- 


victory over Lord Cornwallis, instructed 
him to employ his men in the destruction 
of all the flat-boats, screws, ferry-boats, 
barges, and other marine 
whereby the doomed Britains might at- 
Instead of Cornwallis, 
however, it was Gates who was defeated. 
Not knowing that fact Marion dispatched 
Colonel Peter Harry, one of his best offi- 
cers, with four companies, to execute 
Gates’s order, to break up all communica- 
tion with Charleston, and to obtain a supply 
of ammunition. ‘lo show how scantily off 
Marion’s men were for the necessaries of 
war, it is said that they frequently went 
into action with less than three rounds to 
aman. Nay, half of them were some- 
times mere lookers-on, owing to their lack 
of powder and balls. When a friend or 
an enemy fell they would be supplied, and 


conveyances, 


eempt to escape. 
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then their turn of fighting would come! 
They were glad to get even buck-shot in 
place of bullets. While Harry and his 
corps were on the way to Georgetown 
Marion marched to the upper Santee. 
Here he heard of the defeat of Gates, but 


fearing it would discourage his soldiers he | 


prudently kept it to himself, and proceeded | 


to Nelson’s Ferry, a well-known pass on 


the great route from Charleston to Cam- | 


den. Learning that a strong British 
guard was approaching, with a large body 
of prisoners taken from Gates, he made 
up his mind to fall upon them, which he 
did, on the morning of the twentieth of 
August. He routed them, and retook one 


hundred and fifty of bis own countrymen, | 


continentals of the Maryland line, with the 
loss of one killed and ene wounded. Only 
three of the one hundred and fifty conti- 
nentals consented to join him. They 
could seareely forgive his ragged regi- 
ment for having rescued them. Embold- 
ened by his success at Nelson’s Ferry he 
overran the lower districts, to the great 
annoyance of the British. He cut off 
their supplies, broke up the meetings of 
the Tories, destroyed recruiting parties, 





intercepted communications ; in short, he | 


was a perfect pest to the enemies of his 
native land. He inaugurated a new kind 
of warfare in the South, something be- 
tween the Parthian and guerrilla style, a 
composite order of bush-fighting. He 
was a splendid guerrilla chief, bold, yet 
cautious. 
and when to retreat. He was like sum- 
mer lightning; he struck suddenly, falling 
from a serene sky. His genius, for he 
had genius, now found its proper field, and 
he exercised it to the full, the guerrilla 
of the South. 

Colonel Tarleton had long expressed a 
wish to “git at Mr. Marion.” 
chance, as he thought, now occurring, he 
attempted to improve it. He set out for 
Mr. Marion's hiding-place, but being some- 
what delayed, Major Wemyss, with whom 
he was to co-operate, rushed forward in ad- 
vance, with the sixty-third regiment, and 
a ijiarge body of Teries under Major 
Harrison. Marion’s whole force was only 
one hundred and fifty men; but he was 
in no wise daunted. Dispatching Major 
James with a select body to reconnoiter 


the enemy, he followed him cautiously, | 


prepared to take advantage of any favor- 
able circumstance. 


He knew when to advanee, | 


A good | 
| adopted by the British to bring the rebels 


Notwithstanding the | 
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superior force of the enemy, Major James 
succeeded in taking a number of the To- 
ries prisoners. He reported the British 
and Tories as amounting to eight hundred 
men, which induced Marion to give up 
his enterprise, and retreat. ‘The men sat 
on their horses in anxious suspense while 
the officers dismounted and consulted to- 
gether. The conference resulted in an 
order to march to Lynch's Creek, and no 
sooner was it given than a groan was 
heard along the whole line. They might 
well groan, those hardy, yet soft-hearted 
men, for such a retreat left their homes 
and families to the tender mercies of their 
foes. It was sunset when Marion com- 
menced his flight to North Carolina. He 
kept with him only sixty of his band ; the 
rest dropped off gradually into their hid- 
ing-places, in the swamps and forest. He 
marched night and day until he came to 
Army’s Mill, on Drowning Creek. He 
finally pitched his camp near the head of 
the Waccamaw. 

One of his biographers, who was at that 
time a boy of sixteen, described one of Ma- 
rion’s swamp dinners. It was set before 
the company partly un a pine log and partly 
on the ground. It consisted of lean beef 


'and sweet potatoes, but was rather un- 


savory for want of salt. The boy had z# 
smal] pot of hominy in his camp, and, as 
it was salted, he sent for it. The com- 
pany ate it out of the pot, and voted it 
good because it was salted! Meantime 
the Tories had destroyed their farms and 
plantations. The region through which 
Major Wemyss marched was desolated. 
He burned the houses, plundered the in- 
habitants of all their possessions, and shot 
and bayoneted all their live stock. And 
this not in isolated places, but through a 
belt of country seventy miles long and 
fifteen broad. Such were the means 


back to their old allegiance. Their atroci- 
ties worked wonders for the American 
cause, for when Marion reappeared his 
countrymen were ready to join him. He 
returned to South Carolina by forced 
marches; at Lynch’s Creek he had a 
considerable re-enforcement. Hearing that 
a large body of Tories was at Black 
Mingo, he set out to surprise them. They 
were camped on a deep navigable stream, 
the passage of which they commanded. 
About a mile above their position was an- 
other approach. It was a boggy cause- 
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way crossed by a plank bridge. It was 
nearly midnight when Marion’s men reach- 
ed this bridge; as they were crossing 
it they heard an alarm gun from the Tory 
camp. They galloped over, and reaching 
the main road most of them dismounted. 
Marion ordered a body of picked men 
down the road to attack a house where 
the Tories had been posted. ‘Two com- 
panies were sent to the right, and a band 
of mounted riders, acting as cavalry, to the 
left; Marion brought up the reserve. The 
Tories had withdrawn from the house to an 
old field hard by, and as the two companies 
came up, they poured upon them an un- 
expected fire. ‘The Americans were sur- 
prised, and for a moment repulsed, but the 
detachment in the rear of the Tories soon 
turned the scale in their favor. The en- 
emy gave way, and fled to the swamps of 
the Black Mingo. ‘Their force was twice 
as great as that of the Whigs. But for 
their having heard the tread of Marion’s 
horses on the planks of the bridge they 
would doubtless have been surprised. It 
was a lesson by which Marion profited, 
for ever after, when he crossed a bridge at 
night in the neighborhood of an enemy, he 
used to cover it with the blankets of his 
men. He marched Williamsburgh, 
where he obtained tidings of other Tory 
gatherings in and about Salem and the 
fork of Black River. Colonel Tynes, by 
whom the Tories were commanded, had, 


to 


it was said, lately been to Charleston, 
from which place he had returned laden 
with the materials of war, elegant as well 
as substantial, such as new English mus- 
kets and bayonets, broad swords and pis- 
The 
patriotic mouths of Marion’s men watered 
for the spoil. 
ries at midnight. 
precautions against him. 


tols, bridles, powder and_ balls. 
Marion came upon the To- 
They had taken no 
Some were 
playing cards, others were feasting, others 
were asleep. He fell upon them like a 
thunderbolt. Colonel Tynes, with two 
of his officers and many of his men, were 
taken prisoners; some were slain with 
the cards in their hands. It 
little what cards they held, the game was 
against them. ‘The survivors fled to the 
swamps. Marion did not Jose a man. 
This was too much for Tarleton, who 
rose from a sick-bed in Charleston to at- 
tack Mr. Marion. He set forward witha 
troop of horse, instructing his legion, which 
was at Camden, to meet him on his way to 


mattered 
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| the Wateree. Marion was advised of his 
| route, and planned to surprise him before 
he could unite with his legion, but he ar- 
| rived at the Santee, where the attempt 
' was to have been made, too late. Tarle- 
ton had crossed two days before. Marion 
pursued him, not knowing that the juncture 
had been made, but as he was about en- 
camping for the night in the woods, a great 
light in the distance awakened his anxie- 
ties, and led him to suspect that Tarleton 
was in that quarter. He soon found that 
he was right, and the number of the enemy 
forbidding an encounter, he fell back, and 
crossing a dense swamp, halted six miles 
further off. ‘Tarleton, who had been ad- 
vised of his approach by a deserter, march- 
ed to the swamp to surprise him, but he in 
his turn was late. He commenced the pur- 
suit next day, but Marion had again changed 
his ground. He pushed on through bogs 
and swamps, until he reached Benlow’s 
Ferry, where he rested, and prepared to 
defend himself. It was a strong position, 
which he and his men were perfectly fa- 
miliar with. 
cause ‘Tarleton gave up the chase, within 
three hours’ march of the American force. 
‘**Come, my boys,” he is said to have ex- 
claimed to his soldiers, ‘let us go back. 
We can soon find the Game Cock, [mean- 
ing Sumpter,] but as for this—[here occurs 
a profane expletive,] Swamp Fox, the 
devil himself could not catch him!” Per- 
haps not, my Lord Tarleton, but you could 
have caught him yourself, had you marehed 
a Jittle further. 

Marion’s next move was in the direction 
of Georgetown, which he attempted to 
take from the British. ‘The attempt was 
unsuccessful, although Colonel Harry took 
To compensate 


From some unexplained 


a number of prisoners. 
for this stroke of good luck Marion lost 
his nephew Gabriel, who, having his horse 
shot under him, fell into the hands of the 
Tories, by whom he was put to death. 
retired to Island, 
where he made his camp. This island 
lay at the confluence of Lynch’s Creek 
and the Pedee. It was an admirable fort- 
ress, the water around it being nearly 
choked up by rafts of logs and old timber. 
It abounded in live stock and provision. 
Dense cane-brakes guarded the lower 
tracks; the higher ground was covered 
with thick woods. A three hours’ march 
would bring him into an enemy's country, 
where rank Tories and good forage were 


Marion now Snow’s 
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abundant. It was from this place that 
Marion sent his brave fellows on those 
nocturnal forays which have made his name 
so famous in our Revolutionary annals. 
In March, 1781, the British fitted out 
an expedition, commanded by Colonel 
Watson, to pursue Marion, and destroy his 
stronghold on Snow’s Island. Apprised 
of Watson's approach, Marion made a 
forced march and overtook him at Wiboo 
Swamp, between Nelson’s and Murray’s 
ferries. A conflict ensued, and Marion 
thought it prudent to retreat. Watson 
encamped that night on the battle-field. 
and Marion a few miles below. ‘The next 





morning the pursuit commenced, and for | 


several days a sort of running fight was | 
| Witherspoon’s Ferry, on the north side 


kept up between them. <A sharp fight 
took place at Black River Bridge. Wat- 
son’s artillery opened on the passage which 
led to the ford, but Marion’s men were too 
well protected to be harmed by it. 


They | 


picked off the enemy with their rifles as | 


soon as they came within gun-shot of 
them. 
of the Americans, Watson sent a dispatch 


Astounded at the sharp-shooting | 


to Marion, in which he complained of his | 


mode of warfare, and urged him to come 


out on the field and fight him like a gentle- | 


man and a Christian. The next day 
day Marion posted himself on a ridge be- 
low the ford of the river, and baffled every 
attempt of Watson to cross. He pushed 
his riflemen over the bridge, and annoyed 
him so much that he retired further up the 
river, and pitched his camp on a plantation 
in the most open field that he could find. 
Here he remained for ten days in a con- 
stant state of alarm; day or night there 
was no rest for him; Marion’s cavalry 
beat up his quarters when he slept, while 


duty, Watson would have been killed or 
taken prisoner. As it was, his horse was 
slain under him. He reached George- 
town with the remnant of his regiment, to- 
tally discomfitted. In the meantime, how- 
ever, a serious misfortune had befallen Ma- 
rion. This was no less than the loss of his 
stronghold on Snow’s Island. Intrusted to 
a small body of men, it was wrested from 
them by a superior force under the com- 
mand of Colonel Doyle, and all Marion’s 
stores were taken; his arms and ammu- 
nition, which were worth their weight in 


_ gold to him, were emptied into Lynch’s 


Creek. As soon as he heard of his loss 
Marion turned the head of his column in 
pursuit of Doyle, and came up to him at 


of Lynch’s Creek. A detachment of the 
British was on the opposite side, scuttling 
the ferry-boat. His rifles drew near, un- 
perceived, and poured a deadly volley 
upon them. It was returned, but without 
effect. The Americans moved rapidly 
up the stream, and at the first favorable 
point, which was some five miles above 
Witherspoon’s Ferry, swam over the 
creek, to find the valiant Doyle hurrying 
with all speed in the direction of Camden. 
He destroyed all his heavy baggage, and 
the road along which he marched was 
strewn with canteens and knapsacks. It 
was apparently a run for life. 

Colonel Watson, whom we left defeated 


| in Georgetown, had by this time recovered 


} 


his courage, and having a force just double 
that of the Americans, and a fresh supply 


| of provisions and military stores, he once 


| more pushed for the Pedee. 


Marion was 


| soon on his track, encamping at Warhees, 


the riflemen picked off his men whenever | 


they exposed themselves. His supplies 
were cut off, and his progress was arrest- 
ed. ‘To hide the number of men that he 
lost in the continual skirmishing, he is said 
to have sunk their bodies in the river. 
Seeing that it was madness to remain 
where he was, he made a forced march 
down the Georgetown road, harassed all 
the way by light parties of the Americans. 
He reached Ox Swamp, but finding Marion 
in his path he wheeled about and dashed 
through the open pine woods for the Santee 
road. When Marion overtook him his in- 
fantry were on a run. 





| Georgetown. 


within five miles of him. Having no 
powder, or at least not enough to justify 
an attack, (not two rounds to a man,) he 
had to content himself with a shew of in- 
timidation. The re-enforcement of a le- 
gion commanded by Colonel Lee would 
soon have brought matters to a crisis, 
but Watson again thought discretion the 
better part of valor, so he turned and fled, 
as Doyle had done before him, burning his 
baggage, and throwing his field-pieces inte 
the river. He fled in the direction of 
Camden, but contrived to bring up at 
The instructions which 


| Colonel Lee had brought from General 


A final skirmish | Greene, who had now returned to South 


took place at Sampet Bridge, and but that | Carolina, required Marion to assist in a 
the American ambush failed to do their | projected action against the British posts 
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below Camden. He accordingly pursued 


his march through Williamsburgh, and the | 


day after his junction with Colonel Lee 
was before Fort Watson. This fort, 
which stood near Scott’s Lake, on the 
Santee River, was built on an Indian 
mound, forty feet high. It was garrisoned 
by eighty regular troops and forty Tories. 


Neither the besieged nor the besiegers had | 


artillery. Its steep sides and strong pali- 
sades forbidding any attempt to storm it, 
the Americans attempted to reduce the 
garrison by cutting them off from Scott's 
Lake, where they procured water. The 
garrison foiled their attempt by sinking a 
well within the stockade. Not far from 
the fort grew a small wood, from which, 
at the suggestion of Colonel Maham, of 
Marion’s brigade, the Americans trans- 
ported trees on their shoulders to within a 
short distance of the mound. This done, 
all hands went to work one night and 
piled the trees into massive and alternate 
layers, crosswise, until they had reached 
a sufficient height. ‘The next morning the 
garrison found themselves wakened by a 
shower of rifle bullets which the Americans 


poured into the fort from their gigantic 
wood pile. ‘The fort being no longer ten- 


able they capitulated. 

Marion now proceeded to invest Fort 
Motte, on the River Congaree. This post 
was the principal depot of the convoys 
trom Charleston to Camden. It was not 
a fort, incommon parlance, but a large new 
mansion-house, standing on a high hill, 
and belonging to Mrs. Motte, a glorious 
old Whig dame, whom the British had ex- 
pelled, and exiled to an old farm-house hard 
by. It was surrounded by a deep trench, 
along the inner margin of which a strong 
parapet was raised. When Marion in- 
vested it the garrison numbered about two 
hundred men. For once the Americans 
had artillery ; General Greene had sent 
Marion one six-pounder, which he mounted 
on a battery on the eastern declivity of 
the hill. The garrison was summoned to 
surrender, but being advised of the ap- 
proach of Rawdon, with all his forces, they 
determined to hold out until he could join 
them. He was already so near that they 
could see his fires at night, blazing on the 
high grounds along his route. ‘To batter 
the fort with his one six-pounder was now 
impracticable, so Marion hit upon an ex- 
pedient to reduce it at once. This was 
ne@ less than to set fire to Mrs. Motte’s 


| ieans reaped the advantage of. 


new house. The old lady gave her con- 
sent willingly, and brought forth an Indian 


| bow and some arrows, by which the feat 


was accomplished. Balls of blazing rosin 
and brimstone were fastened to the arrows, 
three of which were discharged against 
the roof of the house. ‘The shingles were 
soon in flames. ‘The British commander 
ordered a party to the roof to put out the 
fire; but now the six-pounder came in 
play. The soldiers were driven down, 
and the fire spread. ‘The white flag was 
soon hung out; the garrison surrendered. 

After Fort Motte had yielded, Marion 
marched toward Monk’s Corner, and hung 
on the skirts of Rawdon’s army. He was 
joined by Sumter; and now the game 
cock and the swamp fox began to give the 
British commander trouble. ‘They com- 
pelled him to establish a line of fortified 
posts, extending from Georgetown to Coo- 
sawhatchie, which so weakened the gar- 
rison of Georgetown that Marion resolved 
to make another attempt to capture that 
village. The enemy fled at his approach, 
taking to the water in their boats. As it 
was not in his power to man the fort 
properly, he demolished it, and removed 
the military stores up the Pedee. ‘The 
taking of Georgetown, and the battle of 
Quirily which shortly followed it, left 
Marion at liberty to take charge of the 
country on the Santee. It was at this 
time that he defeated Major Fraser, the 
British commander, at Parker’s Ferry, for 
which he received a vote of thanks from 
Congress. He also joined his forces with 
those of General Greene, and fought in the 
famous battle of Eutaw; a battle which 
the British gained, but which the Amer- 
It is too 
complicated to be described here. Suffice 
it to say that General Stewart retreated, 
after destroying his stores, and breaking 
up a thousand stand of arms, leaving his 
dead unburied. The Americans took five 
hundred prisoners. Marion went back to 
the Santee again, and resumed his pre- 
datory warfare. He was engaged in sev- 
eral hard-fought skirmishes, none of which 
are important enough to need a lengthened 
description. Indeed, if I should attempt 
to describe all the actions in which Ma- 
rion and his men mingled before the close 
of the war, this sketch would expand into 
a volume. The volume from which I 
have drawn what has already preceded, 
a well-written ‘ Life of Marion,” by our 
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distinguished Southern novelist, William 
Gilmore Simms, consists of some three 
hundred and fifty odd pages, and is by no 
means full or minute. The tendency of 
all battle-literature is to expand and am- 
plify. To be concise, and yet correct, is 
next to impossible. ‘This must be my ex- 
cuse for any lack of minuteness in these 
papers. ‘To give a general idea of the 
achievements of my heroes, I am obliged 
to compress them. 

In 1782 Marion was elected a member 
of the Assembly, from the Parish of St. 
John’s, Berkley. He represented the same 
parish, the reader will remember, at the 
beginning of the war. The Assembly 
met at Jacksonborough, a little village on 


the Edesto, within striking distance of | 


the British army and Charleston. 


This | 


brought Marion back to the scenes of his | 


first battles. He left his brigade in charge 


of Colonel Horry. 


It was not fortunate | 


in his absence, being nearly eut to pieces | 


by a strong party of the British. 


After | 


the Assembly had transacted the business 


for which they convened, Marion rejoined 
his men. A series of skirmishes, differ- 
ing in no essential particular from those 
already mentioned, succeeded, now in favor 
of the British, and now in favor of the 
Americans. Nowhere so much as in 
battle-fields does fortune display her im- 
partial fickleness. But fortune is not the 
only power by which the destinies of a 
nation are molded. Beyond and above 
her blind dispensations rules the spirit and 
character of that people—the fierv souls 
of its men. Given the manly and inde- 
pendent character of the American col- 
onists, no seer was needed to prophesy 
their ultimate success. In spite of their 
many defeats they continually conquered. 
While Marion was with his men at Wat- 
boo, the British evacuated Charleston, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the war, as fur as the South was concerned, | 


was virtually over. He ealled his beloved 


comrades around him, and bidding them a | 
touching farewell, retired to his estate at | 


St. John’s. 
for lying within a mile of the ordinary 


It was sadly out at elbows ; | 


route of the British army, we may be sure | 


they did not spare it. They took away 
one half of his negroes, and would have 


taken the rest, had they not followed his | 
example, and fled to the swamps and | 


forests, 


when he returned ; but all his plantation 
tools and household furniture, his stock, | 


Ten workers came back to him | 


eattle, and horses, were gone. He was 
penniless, and over fifty years old ; but he 
had a willing heart, and a cheerful spirit. 
He had lived through too many dark days 
to sit down and repine. So he went to 
work in his simple but heroic way, and 
began life anew. In 1784 he was ap- 
pointed commandant of Fort Johnson, with 
an annual salary of five hundred pounds. 
This sum, beggarly as it was, was soon 
reduced to five hundred dollars per annum. 
Shortly after this truly republican reduc- 
tion of his salary, he married, and was 
placed in easier circumstances. We know 
nothing of the lady of his love, except 
that she was a Miss Mary Videau, and 
came of the old Huguenot stock. She 
seems to have fallen in love with Marion, 
for the dangers he had passed through ; 
and being too much a woman to conceal 
her sentiments, they became known to 
some of his friends, who told him of his 
good fortune. He proposed, and was ac- 
cepted, and so the matter ends for us. 
They had no children. We hear nothing 
further of the old hero, except that he was 
in the habit of spending his summers 
among the mountains, and taking with 
him, on two mules, when he set out on 
the journey, his old military furniture, his 
marquee, camp bed, and cooking utensils. 
What warlike dreams he must have had 
on his old camp bed! He died at his 
plantation in St. John’s, on the 27th of 
February, 1795. “ I thank God,” said he 
in his last moments, “ that I can lay my 
hand on my heart, and say that since I 
came to man’s estate I have never in- 
tentionally done wrong to any.” 
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( NE of those little rascals whose spright- 

liness mocks the woe-begone ru Tian- 
ism or thoughtless gayety of the elder 
musicians (mechanical votaries of Apollo) 
who in such numbers wake the echoes of 
London streets with their harmonies, is 
here presented to us. Their beautiful 
countenances form the most powerful of 
appeals to the tender feelings of British 
women, who, heedless of political economy, 
delight themselves in giving liberal largess 
to the charming urchins. 

The sheepskin capote he wears has 
probably been brought out of some far re- 
cess in the Abruzzi Mountains: for it isa 
curious fact that almost all those children 
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THE ITALIAN BOY. 


who visit England without a regular eall-.| 


ing or stock-in-trade—as working a hand- 
organ, or possessing a dozen of white mice 
—come, it is said, from the southern parts 
of Italy; their stock-in-trade is, in fact, 
the great gift of nature, beauty ; one which 
serves them well as long as it endures. 


They seem to inherit this beauty as they | 
inherit the sheepskin ; and that often passes | 
trom one member of the family to another, | 


we might almost say from generation to 
generation. The child’s chubby little hands 


and espiégle face will interest the admirer | 
of such natural charms. The broad-spread | 
| own country, is extremely small. 


feather in his high-peaked and large- 


brimmed hat is part of the children’s vanity 


of his age. The rest of his dress is in 


| keeping with the rough and wholesome 
ping - 


poverty in which he has been trained; a 
poverty so wholesome that one cannot but 
regret that children such as this should be 


| brought to London, exposed to all the vices 


and risk of degradation which must inevit- 
ably befall them in such a capital. Scores 
of them lead lives there, the wretchedness 
of which can only be imagined ; many die ; 
and of the few who return home, the num- 
ber that amass any trifle beyond what is 
barely sufficient to carry them to their 
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REFORM OF JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 
THE “ROUGH HOUSE” AT HORN. 


MONG the social problems which 
I\. have tasked the intellects of the phi- 
lanthropists of our age, none, perhaps, is 
of higher importance, or more difficult of 
satisfactory solution, than that which con- 
cerns the future of the vagabond children 
of our large cities. It cannot have es- 
caped the attention of any intelligent citi- 
zen, that the fearful crimes the details of 
which fill the columns of our publie prints, 
are not, for the most part, committed by 


villains of adult age, hardened by long ex- | 
perience in crime, but by boys from four- | 


teen to twenty years of age, whose early 
depravity has no parallel in any former 
period. 

To the dweller in 
sources from whence this horde of juve- 
nile desperadoes are drawn, are painfully 
evident: there are orphan children, left in 
infancy to the scant charities of a cold and 
cruel world, and who, by dint of begging 


and theft, have managed to wring from | 


that world the pittance which has suf- 
ficed for their existence ; 


many of whom, from the very poverty of 
their parents, have been compelled to un- 


dertake employments which have brought | 


them in constant contact with the vicious 
and depraved; there are, too, the chil- 
dren of the vile and degraded, children 
whose birth and training have been in 
dens of vice, where it would seem that no 
trace of humanity was left; children in- 
structed from infancy in every art of the 


beggar, the thief, and the harlot, till, 


though children in years, they are adepts | 
as heavily on the benevolent in Europe as 


in crime. 

You may see them at any hour of the 
day, in any of the great cities of Europe 
or America, clad in rags, with keen, 
knowing, old-looking faces, faces which 
show no trace of the innocence, fresh- 
ness, and joyousness of childhood, but 
which speak of scores of years of misery 
condensed into the days of a brief life. 
The eye, that expressive feature of the 
guileless child, is hard, cold, and glitter- 
ing ; the features are pinched with hunger 
and want, and there is often a firm closing 
of the mouth, and a look of desperation, 
which foretell, more strongly than lan- 
guage can utter it, that that child will soon 
become dangerous to the community. 





great cities, the | 


there are the | 
children of the honest and virtuous poor, | 
| locked at night, the employment of guards 


What shall be done with these little 
vagrants? We cannot suffer them to 
grow up into hardened criminals. The 
burden of crime is already almost too 
heavy to be borne, and each day increases 
it. We cannot spare so many of the next 
generation for the hangman or the prison ; 
they are wanted for honest employment, 
for the promotion, not the destruction of 
the interests of society, for the benefit, 


| not the injury of the state. 


We must seek their reformation; for 
vice is cumulative, and these abandoned 


| children, if left unrestrained, will not only 


themselves become criminals, but they 
will influence a still greater number of still 
younger children to a life of crime. 

What, then, shall be done for them? 


| Prison schools, reform schools, houses of 


refuge, asylums for juvenile offenders 
have all been tried, and each has met with 
a measure of success. 

All, or nearly all of these have, never- 
theless, one objectionable feature. The 
child comes to them as a criminal, sent 
usually by the court, and his stay there is 
to some extent a punishment. High 
fences, strong walls, a cell dignified with 
the name of bed-room, into which he is 


and sentries to prevent escapes, as prac- 
ticed in some of these institutions, all 
savor too much of prison discipline not to 
be irksome to a child whose previous life 
has been entirely free from restraint. He 
may be reformed under this process; we 
are happy to know that some are ; but the 


| chances are greatly against it, and if not 


improved by his compulsory training he 
will inevitably be made worse. 
This social problem has pressed quite 


upon our own philanthropists. Crime is 
there more a matter of science than here, 
and the class of depraved children is pro- 
portionally larger. The gamins of Paris 
have always been foremost in the riots 
and revolutions of that city; the vicious 
children of London are more troublesome 
to its efficient police force than all the other 
criminals ; and the same may be said of 
most of the other capitals of Europe. In 
none of these, however, is there a more 
formidable class of youthful evil-doers than 


| in Hamburg, mainly, perhaps, because of its 
| immense commerce, the result of its free 


trade, which has gathered there the vi- 


| cious, as we'll as the enterprising of all 
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countries. With a population of about 


one hundred and sixty thousand these de- | that the school was opened. 


praved children number some thousands. 


| 


In the year 1808 John Henry Wichern | 


was born at Hamburg, of respectable par- 
entage. He was educated at the best 
schools of Hamburg, and subsequently at 
Gottingen and Berlin, where 
studied theology. Returning to his na- 


he also 


tive city in 1830 his sympathies were ex- | 


cited for the vicious children who swarmed 
in its narrow and filthy streets. He at- 
tempted to gather them into 
schools, and to instruct them; but he 
speedily became satisfied that they must 
be withdrawn from the influences 
which surrounded them before they could 
be materially benefited. 

To accomplish this was a matter of 
considerable difficulty. His own patri- 


evil 


mony was insufficient for such an under- 
taking ; 


g; the city was indisposed to assist, 
and the friends of the enterprise were few 
and mostly poor; yet in October, 1832, 


they met, and, under the influence of the 


philanthropic spirit developed by the ap- | 


peals of Wichern, resolved “ that a house 
must be founded for the object of rescuing 
children from 
Their subsequent success in obtaining the 
necessary means for accomplishing that 
which they had resolved reminds us of the 
formation of the Orphan House, at Halle, 
by Franke, a hundred and thirty-five years 
before. None of Mr. Wichern’s associates 


these sin and 


possessed the means necessary for com- 
mencing such an institution, but, confident 
of the necessity of it, they resolved to do 
what they could, and as the means were 
needed they were provided. A man who 
was but slightly known to Wichem brought 
him three hundred dollars, with the re- 
quest that it might be applied to aid in the 
founding of some new charity; a citizen 
of Hamburg, Herr A. W. Gehren, left a 
bequest of seventeen thousand five hun- 
dred dollars for a house of rescue ; others 
contributed smaller sums, and in 1833, 
after much anxiety and deliberation, they 
first hired, and subsequently purchased the 
thatched cottage known as the * Rough 
House,” and the little farm connected with 
it at Horn, between three and four miles 
from the city of Hamburg. On the twelfth 
of September, 1833, they called a meeting 
of their friends, and dedicated their new 
home to the rescue of the vagrant from 
the dominion of vice. It was not, how- 


Sunday | 


disbelief.” | 
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ever, till the first of November ensuing 
At that time 
Mr. Wichern removed thither with his 
mother and sister, and adopted, as his 
own children, three of the worst boys he 
could find in Hamburg. In three months 
he had increased the number to twelve. 
The grounds, when first purchased, were 
surrounded by a wall and high fence; 
this Mr. Wichem encouraged his boys to 
remove, and plant a hedge in its place. 
He desired that there should be no bar- 
rier but their affection for their new home 
to detain them with him. 

The ensuing year the applications for 
admission were so numerous, and the de- 
sire on his part so strong to rescue as 
many as possible of these abandoned chil- 
dren, that he determined to erect another 
building, and thus receive two families. 
With but little assistance from abroad the 
work was commenced and carried on to 
its completion, the greater part of the la- 
bor being cheerfully performed by his fam- 
ily of boys. The house was dedicated in 
July, 1834, and named the Swiss House, 
from the fact that two young men from 
Switzerland, Baumgartner and Byck- 
meyer, had connected themselves with the 
institution while the edifice was erecting, 
and after its completion took charge of 
the first family, while Mr. Wichern him- 
In a year or two 
their place was again too strait for them, 


self adopted a second. 


and they have been compelled to add 
building after building till they have now 
nine families, three of them for vagrant 
girls, all under Dr. Wichern’s* direction. 

The farm connected with the * Rough 
House” comprises about thirty-two acres, 
and includes two ponds of considerable 
size. 
out with admirable taste, and the whole 
forms one of the finest landscape gardens 
Owing to 


Every part of the ground is laid 
y | g 


in the vicinity of Hamburg. 
the space occupied by the buildings and 
the ponds, the grounds, though cultivated 
altogether with the spade, do not furnish 
It 
was deemed necessary, therefore, early in 
the history of the institution, to provide 
workshops, where they might be trained 
in some mechanic art. The variety of 
occupations now carried on in this busy 
There 


sufficient employment for the boys. 


hive is very considerable. is a 


°>Mr. Wichern received the title of Ph.D, 
(Doctor of Philosopiy,) in 1501, 
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printing - office, in which the Fliegende 
Blatter, (Flying Leaves,) the periodical 
devoted to the cause of juvenile reforma- 
tion and the other interests of the inner 


ber of school and reform publications ; 


wood engraving and lithographic estab- 
lishment, a book-store, a factory for silk- 
weaving, joiner’s shop, shoe-shops, etc. 
Some ef the boys are also instructed in 
masonry, and most of the buildings on the 
premises have been erected by their labor. 
‘The course of instruction is not extens- 
ive. ‘The boys are taught to read and 
write ; they are well grounded in the ele- 
mentary rules of arithmetic, and in the 
rudiments of geography, natural philoso- 
phy, chemistry, and botany. They have 
also instruction in agriculture, if they 
prefer that pursuit, or in mechanics, if 
they prefer a trade. 
taught both by precept and example. 


qualify them for stations beyond their walk 
in life; they are peasants, and the children 
of peasants, and although there are occa- 
sional instances of the development of rare 


and brilliant talents among them, the gen- 


eral plan is to qualify them for performing 
well the duties of the station to which they 
and to the honorable 
‘haracter 


belong, inculeate 


poverty. 
Much 


training 


attention is paid to the physical 
of the children. The extreme 
and degradation in which they 
have previously existed, is often manitest- 
ed by the presence of scrofula and erup- 
tive diseases, craving for improper and 
unwholesome food, morbid and gluttonous 
appetite, ete. When admitted many of 
them would eat mortar, clay, and even still 
more inappropriate articles, and seemed to 
have no appetite for wholesome viands ; 
but by bathing, active exercise in the open 
air, plain but substantial diet, and regular 


poverty 


and have generally enjoyed good health. 


It is wonderful how soon the influence ! 


of love and kindness, and the home feeling, 
so sedulously cultivated, wins these hard- 
ened and depraved boys from their way- 
wardness, 

They often come with a defiant temper, 


and a determination to be mischievous and | 
troublesome ; but they soon find that there | 


is no one to contend with; that all around 


Religious truths are | 


or two. 
| the founding of the institution, a number of 


° | 
of honest labor and virtuous 


' erful than he had anticipated. 


them are their friends, anxious to help 


| them, and ready to love them ; the past of 
| their lives is unknown, or never referred 
| to; and the boy who comes to the Rough 
mission, is printed, as well as a large num- | 
| tion, soon finds himself subdued by the a!l- 
a book-bindery, a stereotype foundery, a | 


House with the most malicious disposi- 


conquering power of love. 

Most of them, before coming to the in- 
stitution, have been addicted to theft and 
falsehood ; but when they find themselves 
trusted and reliance placed upon their 
statements, the feeling of honor begins to 
influence them, and theft and falsehood are 
very rare occurrences. 

Occasionally a boy runs away; he is 


| usually followed and persuaded, not forced, 


to return; his offense is forgiven if, as is 
always the case, his comrades request it, 


| but he becomes convinced that his mis- 


conduct grieves those who are really his 
best friends. 
Numerous examples might be given of 


| the excellent results which have followed 
It is not the object of the director to | 


this mode of training ; we will relate one 
In the second or third year after 


the boys had planned the erection of a hut 
four their own use, and had partially com- 
pleted it; when one of them discovered 
that a stick of timber used in it had been 


| taken without leave by the boy who had 


contributed it. Immediately upon this 
discovery the others demolished the build- 


| ing, in the presence of the offender, and 


would take no further part in its recon- 
struction. 

On anotlier occasion, when, owing to the 
admission of a large number of boys about 
the same time, there had been an unusual 
amount of prevarication, the director gave 


| notice that the daily morning service would 


be suspended, until there was evidence of 
penitence on the part of the offenders. 
The effect of this measure was more pow- 
The pupils 
who had been longest in the institution 


gathered in secluded spots for private wor- 
habits, they soon lost this morbid craving, | 


ship, and did not cease their affectionate 
entreaties till the offenders were brought 
to acknowledge their faults, and to ask for 


| the restoration of the privileges so highly 
| valued by all. 


In 1842 the city of Hamburg was vis- 


' ited by a terrible conflagration, by which 


nearly a fourth of the city was destroyed, 
and more than thirty thousand people ren- 
dered homeless. A number of the children 
had friends in the burning district, and they 
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besought the director to allow them to go 
At first he feared | 
that the temptations to plunder and escape | 
would be too strong for them, but at length | 


and render assistance. 


he yielded to their entreaties, on condition 
that they should go with him, keep to- 


gether as far as possible, and return at his 
' tical, the former embracing a partial theo- 


command. A band of twenty-two ac- 
companied him, and their conduct was 
truly admirable. They exerted themselves 
with the utmost heroism and daring for the 
preservation of life and property, utterly 
refusing fee or reward, and after running 
at intervals to the rendezvous, to assure 
the director of their fidelity, they would 
dart away again on another errand of 
merey. They continued to labor in this 
way until they were exhausted with fatigue, 
when they returned home, and another 
company took their place. So extraor- 
dinary were their services, that the Senate 
of Hamburg made public acknowledgment 
of them, and subsequently, in more pros- 
perous times, granted from its treasury the 
amount necessary for the erection of new 
buildings at the Rough House. 

But the self-denial and praiseworthy 
conduct of the pupils of Dr. Wichern did 
not end here. Among the thousands who 
had lost all their property in the great fire, 
not a few wandered to Horn, and sought 
shelter at the Rough House. With these 
poor wayfarers the boys shared their 
humble fare, and relinquished to them, for 
months, their beds, voluntarily sleeping 
upon the ground themselves, that they 
might accommodate their humble guests 
the better. We cannot wonder, that from 


that period to the present the Hamburgers 


have been prouder of the Rough House 
than of any other institution their city 
could boast. , 

The greatest difficulty Dr. Wichern has 
found in conducting the Rough House, has 
been in procuring suitable persons to take 
charge of the families which he organized. 
This difficulty led him, at an early period, 
to commence an institution for their special 
training. 
prominent feature of the establishment 
Young men not under twenty years of age, 
of sound health and free from any hereditary 
tendencies to disease, giving credible evi- 
dence of piety, and of a special vocation 
for this work, possessing a fair education, 
and a knowledge of some mechanical busi- 
ness, or an aptitude for acquiring it readily, 
and having the approbation of their friends 


his has now grown to be a 
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in their adoption of this pursuit, are re- 
eeived as “brothers” in the institution. 
Strict as these requirements are, the num- 
ber of applicants is always in advance of 
the vacancies. 

The course of instruction comprises 
four years, and is both theoretical and prac- 


logical training, history, geography, natu- 
ral history, English, the art of teaching, 
vocal and instrumental music, and religious 
instruction. 

For practical training, the student is 
required to connect himself with one of 
the families, as an assistant, working with 
the boys, teaching the youngest classes, 
taking his meals with them, and lodging 
with them. At the end of a month he 
changes his quarters, going to another 
family, and proceeding with the same 
routine. He is also required to assist the 
director or head teachers in the corre- 
spondence, and in visiting the parents of 
the children. In the third year he is al- 
lowed to take charge of a family for a 
time, under the direction of the head 
teachers, and if he shows special aptitude 
for the place, and a vacancy occurs, be- 
comes a “house father.” If there is no 
vacancy, he is soon called to a position 
elsewhere, as assistant or superintendent 
of a prison, hospital, or reformatory school, 
or becomes a home or foreign missionary. 
Quite a number of these * brothers” are 
toiling as missionaries among their own 


countrymen in our Western states. Dur- 


ing their period of instruction they receive 


no compensation except their board. 

An organization, of whieh Dr. Wichern 
is the acknowledged head, called the 
“Inner Mission,” (Jnnere Mission) has, 
within a few years past, attained a power- 
ful influence in Germany. Its object 
seems to be to promote and institute all 
those reforms which have for their object 
the social and religious improvement of 
the community. ‘l'emperance, the organ- 
ization of ragged schools, juvenile asylums, 
houses of reform for abandoned women, 
sailors’ homes, and orphan asylums; efforts 
to promote attendance upon public worship, 
and to encourage family devotion ; to intro- 
duce religious instruction into the schools ; 
to elevate the character and aims of teach- 
ers; to visit, comfort, advise, and instruct 
the lower classes ; to improve the manage- 
ment of prisons, penitentiaries, and hospi- 
tals; to circulate the word of God and re- 
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ligious publications among the poor ; these 
are some of the objects of the Inner Mis- 
sion. 

To the American mind, accustomed to 
subdivision of religious labor, it would 
seem better to have a dozen societies for 
these various objects; but it is no small 
recommendation of the German plan, that 
it has met with very great success ; that 
under its influence a large and rapidly-in- 
creasing portion of the German people are 
awaking from the lethargic slumber of 
rationalism, and becoming active, practical 
Christians. It must be acknowledged 
that much of this is owing to the indomit- 















prise. Since the days of Loyola no man 
has appeared in the theological world who 
possessed the same influence over the 
minds of others, molding them to his will, 
and sending them forth imbued with his 
If among the brothers of the Inner 







spirit. 






Xavier, whose holy soul shall burn with a 
purer zeal and a love not Jess intense for 
the souls of the perishing, it will not be 






but because the pupil has less than Xavier’s 
heroism. 

In person Dr. Wichern is tall and some- 
whatspare. His eagle eye and command- 
ing manner indicate his executive ability ; 
but, while born to rule, he rules more by 
love than fear. His influence is, perhaps, 
more powerful than that of any other pri- 
vate citizen in Germany ; the royal fami- 
lies of the German States have not unfre- 
quently sought his advice in relation to 
measures of reform, and the counsel he 
has given is almost uniformly followed. 
Long may he live to prosecute those meas- 
ures of good to which his life thus far has 
been devoted. 
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recognize God in history. 






God is judge ; he putteth down one, and 
setteth up another.” 







chooses to use for their accomplishment. 






able energy and extraordinary executive | 
power of the master-spirit of the enter- | 


Mission there shall not yet arise some | 


because the master lacks Loyola’s power, | 


HE Christian reader will not fail to 
“* Promo- 
tion cometh neither from the east, nor 
from the west, nor from the south; but 


In executing his 
purposes, he provides the instruments he 


He takes the wise in their own craftiness, 


and destroys them by their own machina- 
tions. He delivers the oppressed, and ex- 
alts the lowly, by means they know not of. 
These, in reviewing their deliverances 
from the snares and devices of proud and 
potent enemies, are constrained to exclaim : 
‘The Lord hath done all these things: 
his right hand and his holy arm hath got- 
| ten for us the victory.” 

The laws of Providence are not more 
evident in the physical universe than in 
| the moral and political government of the 
| world. In the one, the wisdom, power 
| and goodness of God are displayed in the 
| 


control of the unintelligent portion of his 
creation; in the other, his righteousness 
and holiness in his dealings with moral and 
responsible agents. This is the ground 
of our trust in him, in all our unequal con- 
tests against domineering and cruel op- 
pressors. ‘The principle of trust in God 
for success in a righteous cause was dis- 
tinctly recognized in the declaration of in- 
dependence by our revolutionary fathers 
That it was not a vain trust was made 
manifest in the history of their struggles, 
and their ultimate triumph. Who is se 
dull of apprehension as not to perceive an 
| array of agencies and instrumentalities ar- 
ranged all along the course of events and 
appliances which resulted in our national 
independence, each adapted to the exigen- 
ces of time and place, for the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes necessary to carry 
| forward the great work of revolution to a 
| successful termination, which none but the 
infinitely wise Ruler of the universe could 
provide and place in such exact order? 
Men and means for all occasions, at all 
times, and in all places! How true, with- 
out exception! Adams, and Henry, and 
Washington, and Franklin, and their co- 
| laborers in counsel and in war, were the 
| men for the times! Without them, or men 
| 
| 
| 





| like them, liberty had perished in her 
struggle for emancipation. Such a race 
| of men never appeared upon the stage, at 
| any period in the world’s history, when 

such a work did not demand their presence 
| and their services. At another time they 
might have lived and acted as men of mark 
| in the world, but accomplished no great 
| end in molding a nation’s destiny, for want 
_of adaptation to the times. Nor would 
other great men, whose tread has caused 
the earth to tremble, have answered the 
purposes of those times. The occasion 
required just such men; and just such 
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men God raised up and preserved for just 
that work. So we believe. And the un- 
shaken faith we have in the providence of 
God—embracing all the great and small 
agencies and appliances necessary to sub- 
vert the designs of wicked oppressors, and 
bring deliverance to the oppressed, to ad- 


just them in order, and cause them to | 


work together by his invisible hand, as a 
wheel within a wheel, in a vast and compli- 
sated machine—begets reverence and de- 
vout thanksgiving to him, as we trace the 
manifestations of his wisdom and power 
in the histories of great events that are 
past. 

The early colonial history of our country 
furnishes large scope for such reflections 
as these. It was a vast wilderness, des- 
The civil 
and religious institutions which might be 
first established to an extent which would 
overpower and exclude others, promised 


tined to become an empire. 


to become universally dominant through- | 


out the whole country, and to give to the 
European power which might succeed in 
obtaining an ascendency in the New World, 
an its national greatness 
which would make it the proud mistress 
of the world. 


accession to 


The two principal conflicting powers in 
North America, at the time of which we 
are speaking, were the English in New 
England, and the French in New France. 
The former were Protestant in their re- 
ligion and republican in their politics ; the 
latter were devoted adherents to the 
Catholie religion and to the French mon- 
archy. ‘The former were settled in towns 
and villages on the seaboard and in con- 
tiguous districts, with their churches and 
school-houses, cultivating their farms and 
carrying on trade with the Indians and 
others who came to them for that purpose. 
The latter had their principal establish- 
ment at Quebec, where the governor, the 
of all his majesty’s 
forces in North and South America, the 
bishop and superior of the society of the 
Jesuits, and the intendant, had their resi- 


lieutenant-general 


dence, and united their functions in carry- 
ing into effect the plans and instructions 
of the French Monarch, to extend his do- 
minion, monopolize the lucrative fur trade, 
and establish the Roman Catholic religion 
throughout the whole country. Such an 

array of civil, military, ecclesiastical and 

financial agencies would seem to set at de- | 


fiance all opposition. Every advantage | 





promising success appeared on the side 
of the French. ‘The combined energies 
of the governor, the general, the intendant, 
and the Jesuits, aided and supported by 
the king, the court, and the Church at 
home, left nothing wanting that human 
calculation could supply, to insure com- 
plete success in the far-reaching design 
of making the future of this country what 
Lower Canada was when under the do- 
minion of France, or the provinces and 
states of South America were under the 
government of Spain. 


That such a con- 
dition of society does not at this moment 
exist in our own free and happy State of 
New York, instead of our inimitable civil 
and religious institutions, which challenge 
the admiration of the world, is owing to 
interposing agencies and appliances work- 
ing for the ultimate triumph of the cause 
of truth and freedom, which indieate a 
| superintending Providence preparing and 
adjusting them in order for the accomplish- 
ment of that beneficent end. It is inter- 
esting to peruse the history of those times 
in view of this instructive truth. 

It was remarked in our Jast paper, that 
the French found in the Iroquois Indians, 
commonly known as the Five Nations, the 
most formidable obstacle against the speedy 
accomplishment of their designs to bring 
the extensive country designated in the 
charter of Cardinal Richelieu under the 
dominion of the French government and 
the Pope of Rome. 

It will be in accordance with the design 
of these papers, and illustrate the doctrine 
of Providence in the affairs of man as above 
suggested, to notice with more particu- 
larity than historians have been wont, the 
distinguishing features of character which 
marked this extraordinary class of the 
aborigines of the country, the position 
they occupied, and the part they took, 
during the conflicts of contending Euro- 
pean powers for a permanent establishment 
of their institutions in it. None of the 
Indian tribes on the continent has occu- 
pied so important a place in the history of 
the early settlement of the country as the 
renowned confederacy of the Five Nations. 
And none took so decided a part as they 
did, or exerted so controlling an influence 
in all the wars which raged in the country, 
from the time that Champlain took part 
with the Hurons against them till the in- 
dependence of the United States was 
achieved. 
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. . . . | . . * s 
They formerly existed in distinct con- | tional compact, under its provision, a few 


tiguous tribes or nations, and warred after 
their manner against each other. ‘* Many 
of the ancient fortifications,” it is said, 
‘the remains of which are still visible 
through the State of New York, were 
built for defense while these tribes were 
disjoined and hostile to each other.” 
They cemained in this condition until, as 
is believed by those who have paid most 
attention to the subject, within less than a 
century of the time when Europeans vis- 
ited these shores. 


Even then there were those among 


their chiefs and leaders who gave evidence 
of rare intellectual endowments, qualifying 
them to conduct the affairs of the nation 
with a degree of wisdom not looked for 
among untutored savages, and secure to | 


it a splendid future. 
sagacity not only to perceive that their 
mutual animosities and perpetual warfare 
against each other, growing out of their 
broken and disjointed condition, threatened 
their ruin, but also to digest and adopt a 
system of confederation by which their 
strength might be united to repel every in- 
vading foe, and each separate tribe at the 
same time enjoy and exercise the inde- 
pendence and freedom which were neces- 
sary for its individual wellbeing. 

They were essentially democratic in 
their views and feelings, and possessed 


intelligence enough to organize a federal | 


compact, providing for their protection 


against invading enemies, for peace among | 
themselves, and for the preservation of the | 


democratic principle in securing individual 


and private rights. The political organi- 


zation of the Iroquois Indians exhibited an | 


exercise of wisdom and political sagacity 


in the projectors and framers of it, which 


done honor to the wisest 
statesmen of the most enlightened age or 
nation. 


would have 


rose to a degree of eminence among the 


tribes which rendered them the terror and 
the admiration of all others. 
that long before the Revolution their chiefs 


and orators held up their own confedera- | 
tion as an example for the imitation of the | 


And it is not at all 
improbable that it had some influence in 
bringing about the union of those of New 
England. 

Of the nature of this organization, and 


English colonies. 


the laws and regulations adopted to pre- | 
serve the union of the parties in their na- | 





‘They possessed the | 





Under its provisions these Indians | 


It is said | 


things are worthy of note. 

The powers and privileges conferred by 
the compact were judiciously distributed. 
Each tribe was represented in their na- 
tional councils by one principal sachem 
and an indefinite number of associates. 
One of the sachems of the Mohawks, who 
were esteemed the oldest and bravest of 
the tribes, usually occupied the position of 
commander-in-chief of their active forces. 
Their capital for their national councils 


| was Jocated within the bounds of the Oneida 
| tribe, in what is now the town of Stock- 


bridge. And the civil ruler, or president 
of the confederacy, was from the Onon- 
daga tribe. Their legislation was con- 
ducted with gravity and decorum, such as 
would be creditable to an [nglish parlia- 
ment or an American congress. And 
they always respected, in their decisions, 


| the terms of their compact, and the rights 


and feelings of respectable minorities. It 
is said that in no instance were measures 
adopted which had the sanction of but a 
bare majority. 

The superiority of these Indians over 
all others was manifest also in the brillian- 


| cy of intellect which distinguished a suc- 


cession of their chiefs and leading men. 
No rude nation ever produced such a 
number of renowned warriors and orators 
as did the Iroquois confederacy. They 
were equal to every emergence, and in 
council and war, without the advantages 
of education, maintained their cause and 
the rights of their nation against the de- 
vices and attacks of their European as 
well as savage enemies. Cherishing a 
love of liberty and independence, the prin- 
ciples of which they seemed to understand 
far better than most of the enlightened 
nations of the Old World, they were brave 
and patriotic, and repelled with firmness 
every attempt to invade their rights or 
wrest from them their independence. 
Their fame, as the most powerful and 
formidable nation among the native tribes, 
was universal throughout the country 
when Europeans first visited its shores. 
Their name was a terror to all the other 
tribes, even those who vastly exceeded 
them in numbers. Gookin, in his histor- 
ical collections, written in 1674, states 


| that the Mohawks, who had been for sev- 


eral years in hostility with certain New 
England tribes, were, in time of war, such 
a terror to those Indians, that, though 
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those tribes were far the most numerous, 
the appearance of four or five Mohawks in 
the woods would frighten them from their 
habitations and corn-fields, and drive them 
to take shelter in their forts. Their 
conquests were carried in all directions. 
Many of the New England tribes were 
reduced to submission and tribute by them. 
Their ascendency over those on the St. 
Lawrence, and north of the lakes, was felt 
and acknowledged. And having become 
skilled in war, they pushed their victories 
far to the south and west, subduing in suc- 
cession all who opposed their progress. 

Such were the confederated Five Na- 
tions, situated principally in the colony of 
New York bordering on New France, 
when the French matured the plan of sub- 
jugating the whole country to the domin- 
ion of the insatiable and bigoted tyrant, 
Louis XIV. 

As has been seen, Champlain undertook 
their subjugation by uniting with their 
enemies in a merciless warfare 
them. 
but lost much. 
all ingredients in the opposition of an en- 
emy, a subtle and vindictive spirit of 


against 
By this course he gained nothing, 
It produced that worst of 


revenge, and obstinate daring, at every 
possible hazard, in gratifying it, which 


precluded the possibility of reconciliation | 


by the adoption of more conciliating meas- 
ures. And having taught them the use 
of fire-arms, by which they were enabled 
to prosecute their warfare more effectually 
against both their old enemies and the 


French, their position was more formidable 


against the aggressions of the colonists at 
the period of Champlain’s death than at 
any time before. 
1 . 
The Jesuits were no more successful. 
Their services as missionaries do not seem 


to have excited the opposition of the chiefs | 
tions, they were content to be on terms of 


of the nation. They had no religious 
prejudices to influence them to acts of 


hostility against these ‘“‘ black coats,” as | 


they were wont to call them. But they 
had the discernment to discover that their 
work was more of a political than religious 
character. 
they made were held and treated as sub- 
jects of the French government, and were 
found in the ranks of their enemies, under 
French commanders, in all their aggressive 
expeditions to subdue the savages and 
overrun the country. ‘The converts they 
made of their own tribes at once turned 
against their native brethren, and instead 


| the hostile tribes in their service. 


| savages to 


| they had to contend. 


They saw that the converts | 


of exhibiting the meek and peaceful spirit 
which the Gospel dictates, arrayed them- 
selves, with bitter feelings, in opposition 
to them, and espoused the cause of their 
oppressors, following them into their do- 
minions and connecting themselves with 
They 
observed, too, that those who were influ- 
enced by the Jesuits to join them, were 


| committed by the strongest pledges to do 
| all their bidding, and share their fortunes. 
When Father Jouges was taken prisoner 


by the Mohawks there was a Huron chief 
among those captured with him, who, 


| when put to the torture which their savage 


customs cause to be inflicted upon their 
conquered foes, addressed the missionary 
thus: “My brother, 1 made an oatH 


| to thee, that I would share thy fortune, 


whether death or life; here | am to keep 


my vow.” The discerning chiefs of the 


| Iroquois confederacy d'¢ not fail to see 


that a conversion of their people by the 
Romish resulting in detaching 
them from the interests and sympathies 
of their nation, and binding them by such 
strong ties and solemn vows to their ene- 


priests, 


mies, threatened worse consequences to 
| . * ° 
| their political existence as a free and inde- 


pendent sovereignty, than even the arms 
of the French. 
allow 


It is due to those noble 
that their severe and 


| prompt measures in resisting the establish- 


ment of the Jesuits, with their pledged and 
bigoted adherents, in the heart of their 


| country, was dictated by considerations ot 


national policy, and not, as their enemies 
insinuate, blind impulses of passion. It 
was a measure of self-protection, which 
shows a degree of political sagacity not 
excelled by the proud nation with whom 
Situated between 
the colonies of two great contending na- 


amity with both, while their rights as an 
independent and free people were respect- 
But they would not submit to be the 
Hence their unconquer- 
able animosity against the French, which 
never ceased while that nation continued 
to hold dominion in the colony. 

Defeated in their efforts to reduce the 
Iroquois Indians by the means which were 


ed. 


vassals of either. 


_ successful among other tribes, the French 
| now determined upon a more regular sys- 
| tem of warlike operations to effect the ob- 
| ject so essential to their success in pos- 
| sessing themselves of their territory, and 
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the vast country beyond them included in | 


es 


dred and forty warriors, had never wished 


the grant which their gracious sovereign | to listen to negotiations for peace, but, on 


so liberally made by charter to the company | 
In 1664 an expedition, | 
under the direction of the commander-in- | 
chief, started from Three Rivers for the 


of New France. 


Iroquois country. ‘* The plan entertained 
by this first campaign,” says the official 
record, “ was to erect on the route some 
forts, which were considered absolutely 
necessary, as well to secure the passage 
and liberty of trade as to serve as stores 
for the troops and retreats for sick and 
wounded For this purpose 
three advantageous posts were 
The first at the mouth of the Iroquois 
River; the seventeen leagues 


soldiers. 


second 


higher up, at the foot of a current of water | 
called the Sault de Richelieu; the third | 
about three leagues above this current.” | 
These forts they severally named, Riche- | 
“Tt is 


lieu, St. Louis, and St. Therese. 
still intended,” continues the report, “ to 
build there, [on the route leading to the 
Mohawk country,}] next spring, a fourth 
fort, which wili command those countries, 
and from which continual attacks can be 
made on the enemy, if they will not hear 
to reason.” Monsieur de Tracy, lieuten- 
ant-gencral of all his majesty’s forces in 
North and South America, caused Fort 
Richelieu to be garrisoned by five compa- 
nies of soldiers, under command of Mons. 
de Chambly, and Fort St. Louis by a like 
number, under M. de Sorel. 

After these preparations for an exterm- 
inating war against the Iroquois confeder- 
acy were completed, communications were 
made to the king of the state of the coun- 
try, its value for agricultural purposes, the 
position and hostility of the Iroquois as an 
obstacle against acquiring possession of 
the most desirable portions of it, and the 
importance of reducing these obstinate and 
untractable tribes, which were calculated 
to enlist the co-operation of his majesty in 
the scheme set on foot to accomplish that 
object. 

His majesty was informed particularly 
of the positions, comparative strength, and 
various dispositions of the renowned Five 
Nations. The Mohawks, he was told, who 
resided nearest the Dutch, and had four or 
five hundred men capable of bearing arms, 
had always been at war with the Frenel, 
though they sometimes professed peace. 
The Oneidas, who resided west of the 
Mohawks, and had no more than one hun- 


Vou. XIT.—24 


selected. | 


the contrary, always embarrassed affairs 
when they appeared about to be arranged. 
Among the Onondagas, occupying a central 
position, the French, it was stated, had 
been received as friends and treated as foes. 
Their forcible expulsion of the missiona- 
ries settled among them, ‘assisted by a 
garrison of F’renchmen sent by the Gov- 
ernor of New France to take possession 
of the country in his majesty’s name,” 
was stated in a manner calculated to ex- 
cite feclings of indignation in the royal 
breast of the monarch, whose confessor 
was a Jesuit, and prime minister a cardin- 
al. The Cayugas and Senecas, in a still 
more westerly direction, were represented 
as never having openly made war upon 
the colony, but rather disposed to remain 
neuter; though as members of the con- 
federacy they would stand or fall with it. 

The country occupied by these hostile 
tribes was described, as compared with that 
occupied by the French, in terms calcu- 
lated to call into requisition all necessary 
means at the disposal of the sovereign to 
wrest it from its native occupants. The 
report says: 

It is for the most part fertile, covered with 
fine timber; ... interspersed by numerous 
lakes and rivers abounding in fish, The air is 
temperate; the seasons regular as in France, 
capable of bearing all the fruits of Touraine and 
Provence. The snows are not deep nor of long 
duration. The three winters which we spent 
there among the Onondagas were mild, com- 
pared with the winters at Quebec, where the 
ground is covered five months with snow, three, 
four and five feet deep. As we inhabit the 
northern part of New France, and the Iroquois 
the south, it is not surprising that their lands 
are more agreeable, and more capable of culti- 
vation and of bearing fruit. 

The means of conquering these savages 
by a competent military force, is also set 
forth in this communication as altogether 
favorable to the undertaking. Lake On- 
tario, into which an army might enter 
without opposition, is described as a sea 
where barks and ships can sail in all safety, 
so that communication could be easy be- 
tween ali the settlements which might be 
established on its borders, and from it all 
the Iroquois nations could be reached by 
various directions, except the Mohawks, 
whose subjugation was intended to be pro- 
vided for by the erection of the forts al- 
ready built and occupied by soldiers. This 
communication had the desired effect. 
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Additional re-enforcements, both of troops 


and settlers, were sent out from France. 
The king and court became more interest- 
ed in the affairs of the colony, and mani- 
fested a ready disposition to second any 


| 
| 


efforts set on foot by their official agents | 
and St. Therese ; and on the 14th of Feb- 


in the colony to extend its dominion and 
promote its prosperity. [neouraged by 
the promise of such ample support from 
the mother country, the colonists lost no 
time in making a demonstration of their 
purpose to bring the brave Iroquois to 
terms by invading their territory with an 
armed force. 

Meantime the savages indicated a dis- 
position to preserve peaceful relations with 
the colony, and sent delegates to Quebee 
to negotiate with M. de Tracy, the mili- 
tary commander of the French forces, for 
that purpose. ‘Though their embassy was 
conducted in a most conciliating manner, 


and all they seemed to desire was to be | 

left undisturbed in the quiet enjoyment of 
d ai ' 

their country and their freedom, their con- | 


duct was construed into a consciousness 
of their inability to resist the invasions of 
the French, and their haughty enemies 
took courage by it to prosecute their ex- 
pedition against them with increased vigor, 
by which they hoped to bring them under 
their dominion and possess themselves of 
their country, not being satisfied with 
mere relations of amity with them. Pre- 
tending “that no advantage could be ex- 
pected from these nations except in so far 


as they were able to injure them,” and 
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On the 24th of the month three other 
companies joined this main army, who had 
suffered so much by the cold that many 
of their number had to be sent back total- 
ly disabled. ‘These losses, however, were 
made up by recruits from Forts St. Louis 


ruary the army, five hundred strong, were 
in the enemy’s country, withina few leagues 
of their villages. 

Here they were informed, by a few 
prisoners whom they had taken from their 


| detached cabins, that the greater part of 





that no lasting peace could be otherwise | 
| they offered him as introductory to a state- 


concluded with them, they made speedy 
preparations for a military expedition 


against them; and on the 9th of January, 


| ment of the object of their mission. 


the Mohawks and Oneidas were absent, 
having left in their villages only the chil- 
dren and helpless old men; and conclud- 
ing that the appearance of so large a num- 
ber of his majesty’s troops in the heart of 
their country, in the dead of winter, would 
produce such terror in these savages as to 
induce them to submit to any terms which 
might be prescribed to them, it was de- 
termined to proceed no farther. They did 
not fail, however, to make some demon- 
stration of their valor by killing several 
savages who made their appearance along 
the skirts of the forests, and in their 
skirmishes with them they had one offi- 
cer and several soldiers killed in return. 
The effect they anticipated by this ex- 
pedition was produced, and in the May 
following there appeared in Quebec em- 
bassadors from the Nenecas to negotiate 
terms of peace. The haughty comman- 
der-in-chief, M. de Tracy, received them 
with a coolness bordering on contempt, 
and refused thirty-four presents which 


But 


perceiving that they grew sensitive, deem- 


1666, M. de Courcelles, accompanied by 


his officers and Father Raffiex, a Jesuit, 
was ready to march with three hundred 


regular troops and two hundred French- | 


men, to scourge and subdue the Iroquois 
in their own country. 
2 superstitious confidence in the interposi- 
tion of saints, first repaired to Sillary, to 
recommend the success of their enterprise 
to St. Michael, the archangel, the patron 
of the place But the good saint did not 
see fit to preserve a portion of his humble 
supplicants from being so disabled, by 
having their noses, ears, and other parts 
of their bodies frozen, that they would 
have perished in the snow, had they not 
been carried to the : 
¢o spend the night. 


The troops, with | 


ing his refusal of their presents as the 
greatest insult that could be offered to them, 
he changed his demeanor, accepted of 
their wampum belts, and availed himself 
of the occasion to declare to them the 
benevolent which actuated his 
gracious sovereign in endeavoring to re- 
He said, with 
a gravity and sotemn emphasis that be- 


motives 


duce them to subjection. 


-eame his high station, that “it was not 


place where they were | 


their presents nor their goods that the 
king desired, but their true happiness and 
that they would derive all 
sorts of advantage from their confidence 
in his goodness, which should be extended 
to the other nations also, who might ex- 
perience its most favorable effects by 


salvation ; 


| sending their embassadors forthwith.” 
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Deputies from the other nations also 
soon came, with letters from the Dutch in 
their vicinity, (who had an interest in 
common with the savages to put a stop to 
these predatory excursions of the French 
among them,) certifying their good opin- 
iun of the Mohawks and Oneidas that 
they would faithfully observe any articles 
of peace they might enter into with the 
With so many indications of 
having brought the dreaded Iroquois 
within their control, the authorities at 
Quebee determined to avail themselves 
of the advantage to make everything se- 
cure in their own way. ‘The Oneida em- 
bassadors were required to make them- 
selves responsible for the Mohawks, and 
to give hostages for them ; and a number 
of Frenchmen were sent with them into 
their country, strictly charged to inform 
themselves of everything carefully on the 
ot, and to learn if it were safe to confide 
in these savages, “so that his majesty’s 
arms should not be retarded by an illusive 


” 


French. 


Si 
L 


hope of peace. 

Soon after the departure of these em- 
bassadors from Quebec news arrived that 
some Frenchmen belonging to the fort of 
St. Ann, while out on a hunting expedi- 
tion, had been killed by the Mohawks. 
The Oneida hostages detained at Quebec 
were not murdered, but humanely, as 
their enraged masters claimed, cast into 
prison; and M. de Sorel, who commanded 
in the section where the outrage was com- 
mitted, proceeded with an army of three 
hundred men, by forced marches, into the 
enemy’s country, with the declared pur- 
pose of putting all, everywhere, to the 
sword. But the executioa of this cruel 
and indiscriminate slaughter was prevent- 
ed by the timely evidence given on the 
part of the Indians, of their not sanctioning 
the act which had provoked a renewal of 
hostilities against them, by sending new 
embassadors with the French prisoners 
who had been taken by their offending 
brethren, offering every satisfaction for 
those who were slain, and furnishing new 
guarantees for peace ; and bya council of 
the tribes who then had delegates at Que- 
bee a treaty of peace was concluded. 

As this treaty of peace proved to be the 
harbinger of a long series of the most des- 
perate and bloody wars, involving the 
frontier settlements of the English colo- 
nies in their desolating ravages, it is rele- 
vant te the purposes of impartial history 


to present it entire to the public eye, as 
filed in the archives of the French nation 
in Paris. It is inserted in this connection 
as showing most clearly what it was the 


| aim and purpose of the French to accom- 








plish by their continued warfare against 
the Iroquois Indians. It reads thus: 


On the seventh of the month of July of the 
year 1666 the Iroquois of the Oneida nation, 
having learned from the Mohawks, their neigh- 
bors and allies, and by the Dutch of Fort Or- 
ange, that the troops of Louis the Fourteenth, 
by the grace of God, most Christian King of 
France and Navarre, had in the month of Feb- 
ruary in the same year carried his majesty’s 
arms over the snow and ice near unto Fort 
Orange in New Netherland, under the com- 
mand of Missire Daniel de Courcelle, lieutenant- 
general of his armies, pursuant to orders which 
they received from Missire Alexander de Prou- 
ville, knight, Lord de Tracy, member of hig 
majesty’s councils, and lieutenant - general of 
his armies, both in the islands and main land 
of South and North America, as well by sea ag 
by land, to fight and destroy the Mohawks, 
which probably they would have accomplished 
had not the mistake of their guides caused 
them to take one road for another, came down 
to Quebec to solicit peace as well in their own 
name as in that of the Mohawks by ten of 
their embassadors by name Soenres, Tsoense- 
rouanne, Gannoukouenioton, Asaregouenioton, 
Asaregouaune, Tsendiagou, Achinnhara, To- 
goukouoras, Oskaraquets, Akouehen, And 
after having communicated by the mouth of 
their orator and chief, Soenres, the object of their 
embassy by ten talks expressed by ten presents, 
and having handed to us the letters from the 


| officers of New Netherland, have unanimously 


requested, acknowledging the force of his ma- 
jesty’s arms, and their weakness, and the con- 
dition of the forts advanced toward them, and 
moreover aware that the three upper Iroquois 
nations have always experienced great benefit 
from the protection which they formerly re- 
ceived from the said lord, the king, that his 
majesty would be pleased to extend to them 
the same favor by granting them the same 
protection, and receiving them among his true 
subjects, demanding that the treaties formerly 
made as well by the said nations as by theirs, 
have the same force and validity for that of the 
Mohawks, who have required us to solicit this 
with great importunity, as they should them- 
selves have done by means of their embassa- 
dors had they not been apprehensive of bad 
treatment at our hands, ratifying on their part 
all the said treaties in all their points and ar- 
ticles, which have been read to them in the 
Iroquois tongue by Joseph Marie Chaumont, 
priest, member of the Society of Jesus; adding, 
moreover, to all the said articles what the 
protest effecting in good faith what they offered 
by their presents, especially to restore all the 
Frenchmen, Algonquirs, and Hurons whom 
they hold prisoners among them, of what con- 
dition and quality they may be, and as long as 
they are detained there, even on the part of the 
Mohawks, to send families from among them to 
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serve, like those of other nations, as the most 
strict hostages for their persons and disposi- 
tions to the orders of those who shall in this 
country have authority from the said lord, the 
king, whom they acknowledge from this tim 
as their demanding reciprocally 
among all other things the restoration to them 
in good faith all those of their nation who are 
prisoners at Quebec, Montreal, and Three Riv- 
ers; that French families and some black 
gowns, the Jesuits, be sent to them to preach 
the Gospel to them and to make known to 
them the God of the French, whom they prom- 
ise to love and adore; that trade and 
commerce be open to them with New France, 
by the lake du Saint Saerement, (Lake George,) 
with the assurance on their part that they 

provide in their country a sure retreat as well 
to the said families as to the trading mer- 
chants, not only by preparing cabins to lodge 
them in, but also by assisting to erect forts to 
shelter them from their common enemies, the 
Andastrronnons, and others. And that the 


sovereicn 3 





] 
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a 
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present treaty, made on their part in ratifica- | 


tion of the preceding may be stable and known 
to all, they have signed it with the separate 
and distinct marks of their tribes, after which 
what they solicited from the said lord, the king, 
was granted to them in his name by Missire 
Alexander de Prouville, knight, Lord de Tracy, 
member of the king’s councils, etc., (as above,) 
in the presence and assisted by M. Daniel dk 
femy, Seigneur de Courcelles, king’s councillor, 


etc., ete., and of M. Jean Talon, also councillor, | 


etc., who have signed with the said Lord de 
Tracy; and as witnesses, Francis le 
priest, member and superior of the Society of 
Jesus at Quebec, Joseph Marie Chaumont, like- 


Mercier, | 


wise priest and member of the said society, in- | 


terpreters of the Iroquois and Huron languages. 
Done at Quebec the twelfth of July, 1664, 


It is doubted whether the deputies un- 
the the ireaty they 
signed; or, if they had understood it, 
whether any threats or coercion on the 


derstood terms of 


part of the French could have induced 


them to sign it. It made them acknowl- 


edge * Louis XIV., by the grace of God 
most Christian king of Franee and Na- 
varre;”’ that the appearance of his arms 


in their country, to destroy the Mohawks, 
which they were prevented from doing by 
an error of their guides, and the erection 
of forts for his troops in prosecuting his 
wars against had excited in them 
alarm and terror, and compelled them to 
confess themselves to 


them 


» weak to resist his 
that 
thus subdued and helpless they were then 


demands, whatever they might be; 


to submit, on the part of their people, to 
any terms his majesty might be pleased to 
prescribe for their protection against fur- 
By these 
terms they were made to reaffirm all form- 
er treaties made with the more tractable 


ther aggression against them. 





upper nations ; to declare their tribes “ the 
true subjects” of the King of France; to 
return all the prisoners, both Frenchmen 
and Indians held in captivity among their 
nation; to pledge themselves for the ob- 
noxious Mohawks that they would faith- 


stipula- 


to send hostages into the colony to 


fully observe and carry *out these 
lions ; 
remain as security for the prisoners among 
the Five Nations, 
until those prisoners were 


who should remain 
to 
subject their persons and dispositions to 
of those that 


country have authority from said lord, the 


returned ; 


the orders who should in 


king, whom they acknowledge from that 


time as their sovereign, and to send fami- 
lies among the French as strict hostages 
for their servile submission to such orders 
and service; to receive among them the 
to the 
Catholie religion, and promise to love and 
adore “ the God of the French.” 

The French did not, of course, expect 


Jesuits propagate and establish 


that the conditions of this unjust treaty 
be fulfilled the part the 
lroquois; but it would serve the purpose 


DUT 


would on of 
of furnishing a plausible pretext for earry- 
ing on a war against them, and wholly ex- 
terminating them, as they desired and 
purposed to do, on the ground of their 
neglect to respect and observe the stipula- 
tions they had entered into for the pre- 
servation of peace. 

That such was the fact there can be no 
doubt, when we take into the aceount that 
before the embassadors had returned to ip- 
form the councils of their nation of what 


had been done by them, preparations wer 


; commenced by the intendant at Quebec 


for a new expedition against them ; and 


M. de 


had not all the effect which was expected, 


Tracy, pretending that the treaty 


without assigning any reason for such pre- 
tense, placed himself at the head of six 
hundred soldiers, six hundred Frenchmen, 
hundred 
and 
heels of the embassadors into the Iroquois 


and one Huron and Algonquin 


savages, marched almost upon the 
country to insure their submission by the 
force of arms. 

When within thirty or forty leagues of 
the fortress of the enemy they were dis- 
covered by some Indians, who gave th 
alarm to the villagers, which was at once 
abandoned by the inhabitants, who took 
’ M. 


found abundance of grain and provisions 


refuge in the mountains. de Tracy 


in the deserted villages ; and the fortitica- 




















tions which the savages had erected, that 
were abandoned by them in their flight, 
indicated to his mind an antecedent pur- 
pose on the part of the enemy to resist his 
forces, which its formidable appearance 
had induced them to relinquish. He 
hoped, however, that he should find them 
concentrated at the last of these fortifica- 
iions, where he might destroy them at a 
blow, and remove effectually this trouble- 
some barrier against the progress of his 
majesty’s arms in reducing the more dis- 
ant tribes to his dominion. But in this 
The wary savages 
betaken themselves to 
the ambitious commander-in-chief, 
with the Governor of Canada, and an 
army of thirteen hundred soldiers, found 
only a few old men, with the women and 
children, whom the Indians had left be- 
But 
object of the expedition was not 
M. Jean Falon, king’s 
councilor in his state and privy councils, 
intendent - general of justice, police and 
finance in L*rance, ete., in anticipation of 
a final vietory over these Indians, had 
deputed the commandant, De Tracy, to 
take possession of the country in the 
king’s name; and an officer of the artil- 
lery, collecting the troops “in battle ar- 
ray before the fort of Andaraque,” by or- 
der of M. de Tracy proclaimed and de- 
clared, that he “took possession of said 
fort and all the lands in the neighborhood 
in as great a quantity as they might ex- 
tend. and of the other four forts which 
had been conquered, in the name of the 
king; and in token thereof had planted a 


he was disappointed. 
had 


and 


the woods; 


hind in all their forts and villages. 
the 
to be wholly lost. 


cross before the doors of said forts, and 
acar this erected a post, and to these af- 
fixed the king’s arms.” The official re- 
cord Says: 


After having planted the cross and cele- 
brated mass, and sung the Je Deum on the spot, 
all that remained was to fire the palisades and 
eabins, and to destroy all the stores of Indian 
orn, beans, and other produce found there, 
fhe other villages were again visited, where, 
as well as throughout the whole country, the 
same devastation was committed; so that those 
who are acquainted with the mode of living of 
these barbarians doubt not but famine will 
‘ause 
} 


ie 
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as many to perish as would have been | 
troyed by the arms of our soldiery had they | 


dared to await them; and that those who sur- | 
vive will be reduced by terror to peaceful con- | 
litions, and to a demeanor more difficult to be | 


obtained from them by mere sanguinary yic- 
tories. 
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If this act of burning the huts and de- 
stroying the provisions in the villages in- 
habited by old men, women, and children, 
with the satanic purpose of subjecting them 
and the tribes on whom they depended for 
subsistence to a cruel death by starvation, 
was intended by M. de Tracy as a com- 
ment upon his asseveration to the depu- 
ties that “it was not their presents nor 
their goods that the king desired, but their 
true happiness and salvation,” the Iro- 
quois braves did not fail to understand it, 
and prepared themselves to decline in a 
becoming manner all subsequent proffers 
of such gracious favors. 


INSPIRATION AND RESPIRATION. 


T is no easy matter to give to unseen 
things and unseen agencies the import- 
ance which belongs to them ; and thus it 
is that people who do not set themselves 
resolutely to the task of studying the 
changes which go on in what I will call the 
‘unseen physical world,” remain ignorant 
of them to the last, unless some person 
should place the matter before them ina 
tangible sort of way. 

Need | be formal enough to announce 
the well-known fact, that every living per- 
son among us breathes? From birth to 
death we go on breathing without one mo- 
ment’s intermission, except, perhaps, dur- 
ing a fainting-fit. Do all who happen to 
read this know what they breathe for, and 
how? J think not. I will not be content 
with such answers as, ‘“‘ Because I must ;” 
‘* Because I couldn’t live without air,” ete. 
This is merely reasoning in a circle. I 
want a positive reply to the questions, 
why we breathe, and how we breathe; 
and as nobody seems to answer me as I 
like to be answered, I shall set about ex- 
plaining the matter in my own way. 

Firstly, as the air, which is such an im- 
portant element in the process of breath- 
ing, is invisible, ard consequently is apt 
to be invested with some of the usual 
difficulties appertaining to invisible things, 
let us surround ourselves as much as pos- 
sible with visible, tangible representatives. 
Do as I bid you, then, and for the present 
Weigh out 134 oz. of 
charcoal, and set it on a plate. Place 
yourself near a tub full of water, and, by 
means of a pint measure, dip out the whole 


ask no questions. 


| of the water by pintsful atatime. Manage 
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to dip once every three seconds, or twenty 
times in a minute, so that at the end of a 
minute you will have dipped out twenty 
pints. You may now dip out three more 
pints, if you please, to add to the water 
already emptied, for, strictly speaking, our 
pint measure is hardly big enough ; but | 
have assumed a pint measure to have been 
employed for the reason that everybody is 
well acquainted with the dimensions of it. 
We are not dealing with the invisible 
world now: a bulk of water and a heap 
Let us 
how see what connection they have with 


of charcoal are tangible things. 


the subject of breathing. 

The connection is this; one great ob- 
ject of breathing is to remove charcoal 
from the body ; and no less than 13} oz. 
of charcoal are thus removed from every 
human individual, on an average, during 
each twenty-four hours; so you will per- 
ceive why I have thought proper to set 
before you the tangible object of 134 oz. 
of charcoal on a plate. 

Again: each human being, on an aver- 
age, may be considered to take into his 
lungs and evolve from the same (by in- 
spiration and expiration) ene pint of air 
every three seconds, or twenty pints per 
minute ; something more, indeed, so that 
if at the end of the minute we give three 
pints over, it will be something near the 
mark. Now, what a stupendous matter 
for contemplation is this! If the bulk of 
air we take into our lungs during the 
twenty-four hours, and give out from our 
lungs during the same time, were only 
visible, so as to challenge our attention, 
we should be startled at the immensity of 
it. 
feet ; and in order to present to your mind 


The real quantity is about 666! cubic 


a correct idea of this space, imagine a 
chamber nineteen feet square and nineteen 
feet high: such a chamber will correspond 
Contem- 
plate this fact, I say ; realize to your mind 
these Depend upon it, the 
Almighty does not oblige us to breathe 
and expire daily such an enormous bulk of 
air for nothing. ‘The act ministers to some 
good end, you may be certain ; and be as- 
sured, moreover, that 


to that space almost exactly. 


dimensions. 


if we violate the 
laws so obviously set before us, we suffer. 
Now, a room ninetcen feet every way, is 


a pretty large room. Looking at our popu- 


lation, in the aggregate, how many do 
¢ ! 


you think enjoy the benefits of a room so 
large ? 
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Of course it may be said, and fairly 
said, that every room, however close, is 
supplied notwithstanding with some means 
of causing or permitting a circulation of 
air; a means, in other words, of ventila- 
| tion. True, and fortunate that it is so. 
Even the largest room, were ventilativc 
means not supplied, would in time become 
unfitled to support life ; and a compara- 
tively small room may have its air retained 
up to a good standard of purity by an ef- 
ficient ventilation. But ventilation, be it 
remembered, involves a current of air, and 
a current of air, when strong, is a wind— 
a draught; and draughts are so disagrce- 
able that, rather than incur their effects, 
people will often put up with bad ventila- 
tion. 

Having created tangible, visible repre- 
sentatives of invisible things, I will now 
apply myself to answering the question, 
Why dowe breathe? We breathe, in orde: 
to evolve from the system the charcoal 
which is there continually accumulating ; 
we breathe, to add to our stock of animal 
; of 
chief objects 


heat; we breathe, to relieve the Jun: 
me sture. Such the 
which breathing subserves. There are 
others, but they are complex; and th: 
nature of a few being disputed, we may 


are 


omit the consideration of them here. 
Perhaps some novice in this line of 
thought will feel no little surprise that 
animal heat shoulkl be developed by th 
act of taking into the lungs cold atmos- 
Did that novice 
himself the problem of determining what 


pheric air. ever sect 
would become of the heat of a cammon 
fire, if air were not supplied to it? That air 
is just as cold as the air which enters our 
still, the heat of a fire is enor- 
Well, 
but—the novice will remind me—* in the 


lungs ; 
mously greater than animal heat. 


grate there is combustion, and without ai 
fire will not burn.” 1 


and so in 
the lungs, or breathing organs of animals, 


Granted ; 





there is combustion too, although that 
combustion does not rise to the energy of 
combustion of fuel in a grate, there bein 
But 
many grades of combustion, and respiration 
The difference be 

and breath com- 


neither smoke nor fire. there are 


is a low grade of it. 
tween fuel combustion 
bustion is, after all, less than any one w! 
had not thought over the matfer migh! 
In both cases we have atime 


Suppos ec, 
| pheric air playing a similar part; in both 
Ds den hat 


cases 


cases we have heat develope 
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we have charcoal converted into gas, and 
evolved in an invisible form. Yes, the 
very same invisible gas which charcoal 
yields when burned in a fire, it yields 


when burned in the lungs ; and, as | have | 


said, from the nineteen cubic feet, or there- 
abouts, of gaseous matter which each 
human individual on an average discharges 


from his lungs in the course of twenty-four | 


hours, the chemist, by his wonderful art, 
ean extract no less than 13} oz. of real 
charcoal. 

And now for the second question, How 
do we breathe 2 All animals breathe, but 
not by the same apparatus. The back- 


boned animals which suckle their young, | 
In the chest 


however, all breathe alike. 
of each individual of this class, we find 
certain spongy organs, called lights, or 
lungs; organs admirably adapted to the end 
of bringing impure blood into the presence 
of pure air. When the chest expands, 
the lungs expand too, and air rushes in; 
when the chest contracts, so do the lungs 
contract, and the air rushes out. In such 
manner is breathing performed in back- 
boned animals which suckle their young. 
But whoever has seen the structure of 
a piece of lights, must be aware that it is 
a heavy and bulky structure, and requiring 
a large chest to hold it. 
rangement would 


This sort of ar- 
not have sufficed for 
creatures like birds, which have to pass so 
large a portion of their time in the air, 
supported by mere force of wing. Yet 
no system of breathing apparatus involv- 
ing a lowering or a sluggishness of the 


Birds are exceedingly warm-blooded ani- 
mals; their animal heat is considerably 
higher than the animal heat of human 
beings. Mark, then, how admirably the 
breath apparatus of these creatures has 
been modified to suit the conditions under 
which the feathered tribe have to exist. 
Far back against the spine of a fowl or 
other bird you may chance to be partaking 
of, you will find a little spongy mass, so 
much resembling in general texture the 
lungs or lights of a land-animal, that you 
will be prepared to believe that the two 
are corresponding organs. Lungs so very 
small must be turned to their fullest ac- 
count, in order to evolve the amount of 
animal heat which a bird requires ; and so, 
indeed, they are. It would be not very 
incorrect to say, that the body of a bird is 





cavities designed to contain air. The 
bones, too, are hollow and contain air; so 
that whenever the bird moves a muscle, 


| a circulation of air is determined toward 





its little lungs ; and when the bird begins 
to fly, the violent muscular exercise neces- 
sary to this act raises the air circulation 
to its highest intensity, and may be said 
to fan the breath-combustion to the high- 
est pitch of which it is susceptible. 

Pause a minute, now, and reflect how 
beautifully the teachings of philosophy ac- 
cord with the teachings of experience and 
common sense. Who does not know that 
the more an animal moves or exerts itself, 
the faster it breathes and the hotter it be- 
comes? Who does not know that exer- 
cise begets hunger and thirst; it gives an 
appetite? What marvel ? 

Again: who has not looked upon one 
asleep, and remarked the placid torpor of 
vitality characteristic of that state? The 
muscular system is all at rest, save the 
heart and a portion of the system which 
presides over the breath. Wear and tear 
of the materials of the body are reduced 
to a low grade. ‘There is no wearing ap- 
plication of the mind; either lulled to 
oblivion altogether, or disporting itself in 
dreams, man’s thinking part makes no call 
on his members or the things which min- 
ister to them, for stimulus or refreshment. 
Looking at these, the prominent conditions 
of sleep. it should be—if the principles 
which our philosophy seeks to establish 
be sound—it should be, I say, that propor- 


| tionately with the lowering of lung-com- 
breathing function, would have sufficed. | 


bustion during the state of sleep, there 
should be a corresponding diminution of 
animal heat, and a decreased necessity for 
eating and drinking. Does not experi- 
ence correspond with these suggestions ? 
How often must it have occurred to many 
who are now reading this paper, to go to 
bed on a winter’s night, after briskly mov- 
ing about, fancying they should be quite hot 


| enough; to commit themselves to sleep, 
| still feeling hot enough ; but to awake, as 


| 


the night advanced, under an unbearable 
sensation of cold, or, if not awaking, to 
dream of rolling in snow-drifts, or taking 
cold baths, or standing in a shower with 
one’s clothes off, or some other painful 
expression, in sleep’s own grotesque way, 
of the unpleasant sensation of cold ? 
Then, as to eating and drinking, every- 


| body knows they are the natural allevi- 
all lungs, since a}l over the body there are | 


ators of hunger and thirst; but next in 
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order, as an alleviative agent, comes sleep. 
People exposed to want of aliment, people 
an almost 
and many 
a starving man or woman may in 
sleep a space of time, without eating and 
drinking, which awake would have been 
Think, too, of the following 
fact: we can draw a long or a short breath, 


on the verge of starvation, feel 
unconquerable desire to sleep ; 
pass 


impossible. 


as we will; but no effort of will can pre- 
vent our breathing altogether. 

Mark, too, that during th 
of sleep respiration goes on without our 


whole period 


will having any conscious effort in the 
matter. heart. 
This organ is not subject to the will in 
any degree. 
volition can make his heart beat a long 
beat or a short beat, much les 


Compare this with the 
No one by mere effort of 
s cause the 


How 
What be- 


heart to stop for a few moments. 
beautifully is all this ordered ! 
nevolent foresight ! 
arise when it is necessary to interfere mo- 
mentarily with the breath. 
dust blow past, it is injudicious to breathe 


If a cloud of 


it; and to avoid it, we cease breathing 
We 
may have to thrust our heads under water 
for a few 


momentarily by the force of will. 
seconds; in this case again it 
would be injudicious to go on breathing, 
and so we are permitted to subject the 


breath to the will within narrow limits. 
But under no conceivable conditions ean 
any occasion arise for dictating to the 


heart at all: the sturdy little blood-pumper 
is boxed away inside the chest, and en- 
veloped ina sort of leather bag: he is cut 
off from the external world, like the veriest 
recluse. The heart has his own appointed 
work to do, and the most imperious will 
can in no degree affect him. 

And now it remains for me to say that 
the breathing organs of some animals are 
not modeled after the type of lungs ; and 
that other animals, alihouch they breathe, 
are devoid of any special breathing or- 
gans. Need I that 
breathe by lungs ? how could they?) They 
breathe by those red fringe-like things 
ealled gills, no less admirably adapted to 


say fishes do not 


lay hold of the air which is dissolved in 
water, than our lungs are adapted to con- 
tain alr as it exists in the gaseous form. 
Certain curious animals, too, are supplied 
with both gills and lungs ; so that philos- 
ophers are at a loss to decide whether they 
are fish or reptiles. Insects breathe by 
tubes called trachea, opening externally 
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E. 





F , 
on various parts of the body, whence the 


secret of killing a wasp by smearing its 
body with oil ; and certain lower animals, 


unprovided with special respiratory ap- 


: ; 
i requent occasions | 


—_—_—__-+ 


paratus, breathe by absorbing air through 
their skins. Thus ends what I have to 
It may enable the 
reader to understand what is implied in 
the Divine record, when it said that 
God “breathed into nostrils the 
breath of life.” 


say about breathing. 


is 
b ] 
man’s 


THE CIULD AND THE FLOWERS. 
Radiant with his spirit’s light, 
Was the little, beauteous child; 


Sporting around a fountain bright, 
Playing through the flow’rets wild. 


Where they grew he lightly stepp’d, 
Cautious not a deaf to crush; 

Then about the fount he leap’d, 
Shouting at its merry gush. 


While the sparkling waters well’d, 
' Laughing as they bubbled up; 
In his lily hands he held, 

Closely clasp’d, a tiny cup. 


Now he put it forth to fill, 
Then he bore it to the flowers, 
Through his fingers there to spill 
What it held in mimic showers, 


“ Open, pretty buds,” said he, 
“ Open to the air and sun; 
So to-morrow, T may see, 
What my rain to-day has done. 


“Yes you will, you will, I know, 
For the drink I give you now, 
Burst your little eups, and blow, 
When I’m gone and can’t tell how. 


“QO! T wish T could but see 
How God’s finger touches you, 
When your sides unclasp, and free 
Let your leaves and odors through. 
u all the night, 
s be afraid, 
tright 


us flower is made, 


“T would watch y 
Nor in darkne 
Only onee to see 
How a beaute 


“ Now remember, I shal] come 
In the morning from my bed, 

Here to find am 
With your brightest colors spread !”? 


ng you some 


To his buds he hasten’d out 
At the dewy morning hour, 
Crying, with a joyous shont, 
“Cod has made of each a flower !” 


Precious must the ready faith 
Of the little children be, 
In the sight of Him who saith, 


“Snuffer them to come to me.” 


Answer’d by the smile of Heaven 
Is the infant’s offering found, 

Though “a cup of water given” 
Even to the thirsty ground, 
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SYSTEMATIC PREACHING. 
HE age demands, loudly and impa- 
tiently, from the public teachers of 
Christianity, a forcible and impressive 
A. preacher who cannot 


for 


style of speech. 
impress, may as well hold his tongue ; 
his instructions, however wise and excel- 
lent, will be as water spilled on the ground. 
No amount of truth will be of the slightest 
But, 


on the other hand, it is equally true, that 


use, if addressed to sleeping ears. 


if the preacher can only impress, not in- 
struct, he may as well hold his 
too ; 
Whatever the age may demand in the 
style of preaching, human nature, in every 
truth as the 
Rhet- 


oratorical 


tongue 


for he impresses to no purpose. 


age, demands divine one 
thing which can renew and save it. 
orice, fancy, dramatic power, 
splendor, wit, pathos, originality, pointed 
sarcasm, and all other forms or instru- 
ments of eloquence, will never compensate 
for a defective exhibition of divine truth. 
That truth is not to be snatched up, ata 
glance, from the mere 
It will not 


symmetry, and majestic proportions, to a 


surface of Serip- 


ture. reveal its harmonious 
shallow, impatient intellect, even though 
Jn- 
it is spiritual and moral truth, 
it cannot be apprehended by the intellect 
but, it 
cannot be apprehended without the intel- 
leci. ‘ Ife that loveth not, knoweth not 
God :” 


love God worthily, only as we know him. 


allied to a fervent and sincere heart. 
asmuech as 
alone ; inasmuch 


as 


but it is equally true that we can 


And we know him only in proportion as 
we know all that he has revealed of him- 
seli—of his character, law, designs, and 
If the Bible really 
contain the communication, from God him- 


dealings—in his word. 


self, of this divine knowledge, there must 
be in it unity and system, however con- 
cealed beneath the fragmentary and con- 


erete form in which God has seen fit to | 


give it tous. ‘The concealment of divine 
art is as complete in the revelation of 
Scripture as in that of nature. 
poetry, history, proverbs, parables, dis- 
courses, letters, predictions afford the ever- 
varying media through whieh successive 
ages made their slow and unequal contri- 
butions to the sum of 
‘Lruths the 


inspired teaching. 
distine found in- 


separably interwoven, and kindred truths 


most are 


widely separated ; a law involving a prom- 
ise, a history vailing a prediction; the 





is truth, it | 


| 
Prose, | 


| casket lying in one book, and the key, a 
| thousand years later, in another. But, to 
infer from this that there is ne systematic 
unity in Seripture doctrine, would be as 
| unwise and unwarrantable as to conclude 
that there can be no system in creation, 
because the creatures are not distributed, 
either geographically or numerically, ac- 
cording to genera and species; but as if 
by 
| and beauty; the whale having its home 
and the sea-weeds, and 


chanee, or, at most, for convenience 


anong the fishes 
' the humming-bird being placed, in nature’s 
cabinet, among butterflies and blossoms. 
His manifestations of him- 
self are infinite; but he is in them all; 
he cannot be unlike himself, nor can he do 


God is one. 


| 

| the least act, or produce the smallest 
| work, but what is worthy of himself, and 
| bears the impress of his infinite wisdom, 


| and is by the very fact in necessary har- 
mony (whether our dull eyes and ears 
‘yn it or not) with all things else 

in ‘To deny that there is 
| system in the doctrines of the 


ny 1 
ean ais 





the universe. 
sible, is to 
r closely) 
Whether 
ever can 


deny (if we consider the matt 

| that the Bible is the work of Ged. 
| theologians have discovered, or 
| discever that system in its completeness 
| But the 
Wisdom and hu- 
se it. If the 
systems produced by the most profound, 
labs 1 


i€- 
voted t 


| and purity, is another question. 


attempt noble. 





very 
| mility alike forbid us to despi 
| 


rious, and devout minds that have ¢ 
hemselves to the task, are still (as 


possibly they are) to the real system of 

Scripture theology, only as the reflection 
| of the sun in a clouded and broken mirror, 
| or on a wind-stirred pool, yet much of 
| divine light is in them; and_ probably 
| there is not one of them but reflects some 
| beams which our dim, unaided vision 
| never would have eaucht. Few kinds of 
| conceit can be more outrageous and less 





| pardonable, than the conceit which leads 


a man to fancy that an amount of intel- 
! 


leetual effort which would not make him 
of 
will enable 


master a single science or language, 
» him to despise all that other 
men have done in expounding and sys- 


tematizine the doetrines of the Bible, and 


put him in possession of all that an Au- 


custine or a Calvin, a Lowe, a Wesley, 


or an Owen, could learn by the intense 
and prayertul labor of a lifetime. 

True, we do not want elaborate dis- 
plays of systematic theology in our pulpits, 


| in place of plain, warm-hearted explanas 
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tion and enforcement of particular truths, 
any more than want botanical and 
anatomical preparations on our dinter- 
tables, in place of roasted joints and well- 
cooked vegetables. But if the preacher 
be ill-acquainted with the anatomy and 


we 


the botany, so to speak, of Scripture truth, 
he will be very likely often to spread 
before his hearers, with the best intentions, 
a very unsatisfying, indigestible, or dan- 
gerous banquet. A preacher need not 
take off the skin of his 
hearers may see iis muscles and sinews, 


mind, that his 
or be always holding up the skeletons of 
his sermons, that we may hear their bones 
rattle, and see the flesh eres p over them, 
The 


would gain neither streneth nor beauty if 


a2limb at a time. human irame 


it could be rendered transparent, and each 
miraculous construction, and sinewy joint- 
i} 
ti 


ure, and sympathetic throb in 


1e secret 


machinery of life, laid bare to view. But 
every bone and every artery is indis- 
pensable alike to its strengih and to its 


beauty ; and a single vertebra out of place 
would be fatal to both. Just so, a ser- 
mon must have bone and sinews, thouch 
them. 

single sermon, so with the 
it is likely either to 
be deformed and maimed, or pa 
impact skeleton 
Iy 


orderly 


it need not show nd as with a 
habitual course 


of pulpit instruction : 





alytie and 
powe rless, if it lack the ¢ 
of a compre hensive conception of 
the unity of Bible truth, and the nerve 
and muscles of logical, systematical, stren- 
uous thought. 


THE WILD MAN OF TI 
DARE: say 


ever heard of the magnificent 


I 


VOODS. 
very few 


} } 
DACK- 


woods town of Francisville. in Kansas. In 
fact it only consists of three houses, al- 
thouch it boasts some very wide streets, 
cleared through the forest, but not yet 


built upon. Mine host of the City Hotel 
had christened his claim by that name, and 
small blame to him if he thought the spec- 
ul. Atm 


faneer Vv le in 


ulation might prove success! 
ver, the 
Washington, or Front-street, wes 


ent, how only st 


ah oec- 
casional bear, who took a surve y ol the 
improvements and@hen disappeared in th 
forest again with a growl. When thi 
occurred the landlord would leave the ho 
tel to the care of h wife and a nigger 
boy, and start off with his dogs after th 


uninvited guest. During the 


summer, it 
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| Watch here. 


; cense, and thos 








is true, the place grew a little more lively, 
for the main road from Memphis to Little 
Rock ran past it; but in winter, and for 
nine months of the year, the settlement 
was quite under water; the postman was 
the only traveler who passed, and the host 
turned in to enjoy his * winter sleep,” as 
his neighbors termed it. 

One fine summer day, not so many 
years back, the landlerd was blowing a 
cloud at his door when a hunter, followed 
by four dogs, came panting along the road 
ai a faster rate than usual; as soon as he 
arrived within hail, however, he accounted 
for his haste by announcing that the set- 
tlement was going to be honored with the 
most extraordinary visitor ever yet seen 
in the A little 
was coming up the road with a heap of 


backwoods. I'renchman 


Ip 
wolf traps. 
“ Wolf traps!” 


1 


a hearty grin. 


said the landlord, with 
“Is a Yankee going to 
bring traps to the settlemeni? and pray 
what does he mean to cateh 2” 

“Catch! why, man, they're all full of 
the strangest brutes you ever saw in your 
lite!” 

* Nonsense, Stewart; what do the 
Yankees 


though they are so clever in selling us 


know about setting traps, al- 


cloeke 2” 
“T tell you, Wilson, it’s not a Yankee, 
uta Frenchman. But did you ever see 
aman feed a eatamount ?” 

“Feed a the old | 
woodsman replied, contemptuously. 
tell it Stewart, 


have precious 


} 


8) 


ack- 

3 I 
you must 
whisky - bottle at 


a 


catamount 2?” 


you what iS, 


ve 


a larg 


home, for you haven't been here for 


uth. 
* And I tell you again he has 
feeds like J do 
But you will see it to-night, 
to stop a wee k on Francis 


mit 
one with 
Bob and 


nds 


r, and give 


for he int 
Rive 
it, to which we ; 
bors 99 


* Invite 


an exhibition, as he ealls 
re to invite all the neigh- 


2° the lundlord said, in amaze- 


ment. ‘* fe don’t mean to kil] the beast 
nd serve it up to American Christians? 

the deuce take the French infidel !” 
‘Well, hell have company enough,” 

said Stewart, “for the court will be held 


the day after to-morrow.” 
“Yle shan’t sell any liquor, though,” 
Villson, 


*] have enough to pay for my li- 


said with a cunning nod of the 


head, 
» who like to be his guests 
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in the eating way may do so, for aught I 
care.” 

In the mean while a couple of neigh- 
bors had joined them, and they were all 
lost in conjecture as to what the French- 
man wanted here with such a strange 
cargo. None of them thought for a mo- 
ment that he intended to make money by 
showing it, for very few of the farmers had 
ever a quarter-dollar in their pockets or on 
the chimney-board to pay for a letter when 
one came by accident. Unfortunately the 
postman would not take bear-skins or deer 
hams, except at scandalously low prices. 
The strange visitors were, however, com- 
ing up fast; the dogs began barking, and 
Watch sniffed and looked, and then went 
sideways into the brush, after a cautious 
glance at his master. 

“Why, Wilson,” said Stewart, “ the 
old boy has scented the catamount, and is 
trying to get to windward of it.” 

A man now came galloping up on a lit- 
tle black pony, and the barking of the dogs 
for a while prevented any conversation. 
The Frenchman, however, had lifted his 
hat very politely, and at last rode up to the 
men, asking them where would be the best 
place to camp for a week. 

“The best place, sir; O, anywhere,” 
Jaughed Stewart; “there, at the corner 
of Washington and Sycamore, or here, or 
the market-place, where Wilson has just 
taken his wood away; it’s all the same 
where you choose a place.” 

“Corner of Washington and Syea- 
the Frenchman repeated, with 
and looking round him, 


more 2” 
some surprise, 
“ corner of what, gentlemen 2?” 

** Well, the board’s big enough and plain 
enough,” said Wilson, riled, 
partly at the insult to his town, partly be- 
cause he still suspected that the French- 
man intended to set up some rival estab- 
lishment. The little man bowed aguin, 
and then rode to examine the place, which 
exacily suited him. Stewart, however, 
had reason for his surprise, for M. Bert- 
rand was certainly the first human being 
who had ever brought such a living cargo 
into the backwoods, where some of the 


somewhat 


specimens were indigenous; nor was he 
wrong in believing that the settlers would 
be highly interested at seeing beasts which 
lived in the woods around them caged up 
and tranguil. 


| 
| 





But M. Bertrand was fated | 


soon to discover that pleasure, and pay- | 


ing for pleasure were two different things. 


The wagons were drawn up in a circle, 
and the owner began arranging the vari- 
ous cages, while the dogs set up a most 
furious barking. ‘The Frenchman, how- 
ever, did not try to drive them away ; 
that would have been lost labor; and be- 
sides, he regarded the barking as a sort 
of cheap announcement of his curiosities 
by which the dogs would attract the at- 
tention of their masters. Before long, 
Wilson and Stewart walked up to the 
menagerie to satisfy their curiosity. 

“Where away, stranger?” the host be- 
gan; for he could not believe that the 
Frenchman had come to Francisville to 
turn back again. 

“To Little Reck, and thence to Kansas 
Port, Napoleon, and to the Mississippi.” 

* Halloo!” the backwoodsman growled, 
for he could not understand how a man 
who wanted to go to the Mi: ippi 
should be turning from it. ‘“ But the 
other way round would have been nearer.” 

* Certainly, monsieur; sair, 1 would 
say; but then you can’t always go the 
straightest road to get through the world.” 

“That's true, too, in hunting; but I 
suppose you find it very awkward moving 
with that lot of eases?” 

* And what have you got in them?” 
Wilson now said, walking up to one of 
them, and trying to peep behind the cur- 
tain. ‘ Bless me, those are famous wolf 
traps, but hereabouts the beasts wouldn’t 


But 





go into them, because of the bars. 
what’s that knocking at the door ?” 

* Pray, sair, let go!” the Frenchman 
implored. But the curious backwoods- 
man had lifted the curtain with a little 
stick he had in his hand ; he started back, 
however, in terror, when a brown hairy 
hand emerged, seized the stick, and pulled 
it in. 

‘Dod drot it, what’s that?” he cried, 
as he started back, uncertain whether the 
hand might not wish to seize something 
else ; ** does it bite, old fellow 2?” 

The Frenchman, who wished to spread 
the news of his menagerie as soon as pos- 
sible, determined on showing the two men 
a specimen; so he pulled back the cur- 
tain, and revealed a fine full-grown chim- 
panzee. od 

* Darn my buttons!” both the men 
shouted, “ if that don’t beat cock-fighting !” 

* Jimmy! where did you catch him?” 
Stewart then said, kneeling down to have 
a better look. ‘Is it good to eat?” 








99: 
532 


*“* Deuce take me if it isn’t a wild man!” 


Wilson interpesed. “He got him from 


the Cash Swamps; Prince has been after 


Well, 


him twice, but couldn't eatch him. 
na else to see ?”’ 


have you got anythi 
” said the little 


* Plen 


J I’rench- 
man, “but not to-day. 





more, 


‘l'o-morrew an 


exhibition ; all will be in order then.” 

** A—uh—ih!”’ the catamount then put 
in a word. 

* Seize him!” the old hunter shouted 


almost instinctively ; and the dogs, which 


had been hardly kept back, now flew at 
the den, and pulled down the curtain, but 
met with such a violent reception both 
from the beast’s he Freneh- 


and tne 
man that they fell back. 


slay 
Ciaws 


] 


] the mea 


to build a 


restorec 
] 


a 


So soon as order was 


of the ordert 


fenes 


mm 
round the show to keep the dogs at 


lager were 
bay, while Wilson and Stewart, finding 
that M. B ot dis 
them any more si urned to the ho- 
tel. Th 

exclusively on the stran; 


y 


n rd was n dl to show 


nos 
rhits, i 
turned 
e collection of 
to the 
reason the Frenchman had come to Fran- 


ville. The 


snl 


t 


evening’s conversation 


wonderin ry 


traps, and queries as 


for the 


Tone “al 
ed the 


ftir 
tell 


cis supposition wa 
catamount 


. > ! } ° 
ord rs to catch others 


purpose of r 
7 


in the vie 1¢ next day the neigh- 
bors erme flocking in; and at three in the 
uternoon M. Bertrand appeared befor 
1¢ gaping audience, and put up a huge 
bill at the door of the show. In a few 
minu . crowd collected 1 nd it, and 
the best ilar among them discov l 
} i menagerie, Which mensieur 
had broucht there to show them. 


*tlurrah for Bertrand ! they shouted ; 
“he is fellow '” and they were just 
going to rush in when Wilson, who had 
been carefully inspecting the bill, to see 
whether there was anythine in it out 
eating and drinking, suddenly ne ed the 
prices of admission, and held them back 
by a loud ery of surprise. 

Bless me, bheys!” he said, pointing 
to the ominous words, “it costs some- 
thing to see the traps!” 

“Cost!” they all shouted, incredulously. 
“owl n it cost? we'll treat him to the 
best we hav »> come along, bhoys.” 

“Stop a minute,” the landlord inter- 
posed, eing the matter was pasta joke ¥ 
“ Any one who goes in must pay a quarter- 


dolla: in money 
Mr. Bertrand! 


v 
( 


rmoney’s worth, Halloo, 
is that correct ?” 
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*“C’est vrai, monsieur,” the French- 


man replied, with a pleasant smile, glad 
of the opportunity to praise his show. 
* It’s all in order, a quarter-dollar admis- 
sion, to see and admire the menagerie. 
Very little.” 


* So, we're to pay 


- 
I 


-dollar ad- 





a quarte 
mission, for seeing very little?” an old 
bael 


the 


<woodsman, who had been r¢ carding 
stranger with unfeigned astonishment, 
if that ain't cool! 


is tent in our town, 


d: “hang m 


“> 


Comes here, puts up 





reina Cc 
h 
and then, instead of acting like 
| 


vOr, aU i 


a neigh- 
ks a quarte r-dollar, me rely to pass 

his threshold! 
tiling 
* But there’s a great deal to see, mon- 
? “oA 
monkey, a catamount, four little monkeys, 
an Africa 
quarter-dollar. 


Mark me, bhoys, stran- 


rers ¢ to something !” 


sieur,” the little man interposed. 
n leopard, and a lama, all for a 
The at 
r-dollars.” 


! ’ ‘ 
beasts eat a pre 


many quar 


‘Hat quarter - dollars?” the old man 
aid, his eyes and mouth visibly expand- 
ing; “did a Christian ever hear such a 
thing? the Frenchman feeds his beasts 
with quarter-dollars !” 

A long explanation was necessary be- 


fore M. Bertrand could make them under- 


stand the reason of his demand; but none 


were willing to expend a quarter-dollar, 

pavavie mm Lins, be iore they Ine Ww owiat 

' 1 ! 1 a 1 - . 
show looked like, and M. Bertrand, 


strongly suspecting the moi would not 





be fertheoming afterward, proposed to 
show the marvels of his menag oratis 
to sous, and then leave to them 
to eir admission, if they thousht it 

rth the money. The proposition was 
unanimor sly accept d. and the old uatter 
and the judge of the nearest township were 
chosen. ‘The Frenchman led them nd 
hey remained there half an |: those 
without only hearing now ard then the 
growling of the anima!s and a loud exela- 


mation of surprise from the old squatter. 


At lengih the canvas parted, and the dep- 





utation emerced with sions of amazement. 

Th juatter ihus took the word : 
“Gentlemen! here is my cap; you 

have fairly earned it, mossu; for I'll be 


A 


seC0 


eock-fichting. 
to 


hanced if it don’t beat 
quarter-dollar ? 
rht 


do that for a qi 


I’d walk ten miles 


such a si ; and you know 1 weuldn’t 
iarter-dollar.”’ 


The audience began asking a ind 


no sat- 


ag 


the 


questions, to which they could get 


isfactory reply ; the old fel! 











THE WILD MAN 


full of wild men of the woods ; and so the 
backwoodsmen back to the hotel, 
packed up some of the goods they had 
brought in to barter, and flocked to the 
menageric. ‘The #renchman did a roar- 
ing trale during the afternoon, for the 
repugnance to pay was now removed, and 
the squatters went in, not once, but three 
or four times, to see ** the wild beast 
pany.” When they came out they had so 


rf 


LU 


ran 


com- | 


much to say about the wonders that every 
new comer must pay a visit too, and M. 
Bertrand had his hands full of his strange 
circulating medium, of which, however, 
he knew the full value as a trader. ‘The 
only topic of conversation among the vis- 
itors was the chimpanzee, which they in- 
sisted was a * Wild Man of the Woods ;” 
for it is curious that the rumor of men 
having been lost in the woods and grown 
wild is still kept up in the western forests 
of America, although such a thing hardly 
ever takes place. After the report has | 
died away for months it will break out 


again; some hunter or the other asserts 


that he has found his track, and followed 
him to his lair in some mountain eave. 
The most terrible stories are then told of | 





“former captives,’ how they defended | 
themselves with their teeth, and how Bill’s | 
father, or Jim’s grandfather, in a settle- 
ment, had almost risked their life against 
the terrific strength of the little creatures, 
so that at last they were obliged to kill 
them in self-defense, and could never get 
hold of However, the audi- 
ence could not come to any agreement 
about the tail of the chimpanzee, until at last 
Stewart settled the difficulty by offering 
to make a bet that the wild men were | 
certainly related to the Jenkinses, for } 
they all had such precious long backs that 
they could easily grow into tails. bjs 


one alive. 


solution appeared so probable that no one 
dared to take the bet. 

As I have said M. Bertrand did an ex- 
cellent trade; but at last, when some of 
the visitors had made several applications | 
to the whisky-bottle, they would not be | 
satisfied with merely seeing, but began | 
teasing the animals, and shaking the | 
monkeys’ cages till the poor brutes, in | 
their terror, sprang up to the bars, and by | 
gnashing their teeth and making comic | 
gestures created an intense amusement | 
among the wild visitors. M. Bertrand 
found it was high time to terminate his 
exhibition, more especially as it became a | 


wr 
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most difficult matter to make some of 
them pay. lle therefore politely bowed 
out the last persons in the show, and be- 
gan fastening up the canvas to cut off any 
further communication with the outside 
But in 
found himself mistaken. 


for this evening. this he soon 
‘** Halioo!”’ shouted a new band of young 
at that moment rode into 
the settlement; *“halloo, bhoys! where’s 
beasts? Out with “em; here’s the 
children who want to sce them.” 


fellows, who just 
the 


“The steamer has just started, gentle- 
men!” said one of the mob. ‘* Youre a 
day after the fair; fireworks can’t be let 
off twice.” 

‘“* Halloo, Miles! who’s dead, and what’s 
to pay ?” 

* The shop’s shut up, gentlemen, and the 
key fallen overboard.” 

* Confound the key! if the door’s still 
there this child will get in. So, bhoy, 
take my horse and look after him, or I'll 
hang you up by the ears.” 

** Joking on one side, Ned Holly,” the 
other remarked, to tease him, * the exhi- 
bition is over, the ladies and gentlemen 
are all gone home, and the candles are 
blown out.” 

* Hurrah, bhoys, who'll follow?” the 
first speaker shouted. ‘“ Ill be darned if 
I go to bed till I’ve seen the beasts. Let’s 


climb over the fence, and show them to 
ourselves.” 
No great amount of persuasion was re- 


quisite to induce the intoxicated and ecuri- 
ous portion of the company to follow. 
Marching in a compact body, and accom- 
panied by a number of the former visitors, 
to the Frenehman’s tent, who received 
them with his usual unswerving pe 
ness, they demanded admittance. 
“Pardon, messieurs,”’ was the rej 


slite- 
ly 5 
“not this evening; monkeys very tired 
to-night; had so many visitors.” 

‘** Monkey be hanged!” exclaimed the 
leader. ‘* We want to see your wild man, 
old boy ; so cut asunder the canvas there, 
or else we'll run it down.” 

‘No admission to-day, messieurs,” 
the Frenchman replied, standing ia their 
way; “no admission. I must go and 
fetch the justice of the peace if you use 
force. Iam here in my house.” 

‘**O, go to grass with your house !” the 
first speaker, a coarse, savage fellow, ex- 
claimed; and, hurling the Frenchman on 
one side, he pulled out his knife, and with 
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one blow cut through the cords which pre- 
vented entrance. With one bound he then 
reached the interior, and all the rest fol- 
lowed him, in spite of the violent protesta- 
tions of the stranger, who was thus insult- 
ed. But although the betier-thinking per- 
sons saw clearly that what had happened 
could not be altered, still they did not 
wish that the stranger should be treated 
unjustly upon their own ground, and de- 
rmanded that the men who had forced their 
way in should at any rate pay the price 
At first the Frenchman re- 
fused to take anything, and insisted on 


of admission. 


asserting his own rights; but when he 
found that he would not be able to effect 
this, he put up with the admission-money, 
on condition that they should only stop 
half an hour: and indeed by that time it 
would be dark. 
comers had brought silver money with 
them, to pay their lawyers the next day, 
and were not at all in a condition to haggle 
the price, M. 
perfectly satisfied, and began his descrip- 
tion again for the fiftieth time. 

Like the former visitors, the present 
company only cared for the chimpanzee ; 
they even searce deigned to pause at the 
“spotted panther,” 


As several of the new 


about Bertrand was soon 


until, on one of them 
asserting it was painted, another wetted 
his finger, and thrust his arm through the 
bars to stroke the leopard. 
speedily induced to draw back, for the 
brute sprang round like lightning, and tore 
his sleeve and arm up, as a solemn protest 
against any experiment about the nature 
of his spots. 

“Ve zs painted for all that!” said the 
wounded man, holding his arm and look- 
ing boldly at the animal, though from a 
respectful distance ; “and if I only had 
him out here I would prove it with my 
fists in his blackcuard face.” 

“Gentlemen !” Ned Holly now shouted, 
above the laughter and noise, which seemed 
each moment to inerease, “ this is really 
a man of the woods, tor | met one of them 
up at White River onee, which looked 
exactly like it. 


strong 


You have no idea how 
ich a poor-looking brute really is.” 

* And I ean flog the spotted panther and 
the dirty wild man in the bargain,” said 


the intoxicated man, who had now bound 
his handkerchief round his arm; “ let him 
out, that we may stand man to man, the 
scratching brute !” 

** You flog the wild man!” Ned shouted, 


But he was | 
| panzee, “let it be, that is my property. 
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(for he had been telling on the road how 
a wild man had once served him, and re- 
garded this boast in some measure as an 
insult ;) ** he’d take you and throw you over 
the fence into the middle of next week. 
You flog the wild man!” 

‘* Ned,” the other here shouted, “if I 
can’t flog the panther and the wild man 
together, may I never shoulder a rifle 
again. Pooh! I'll bet ten quarters that 
the cripple can’t even settle that miscrable 
catamount.” 

** Hurrah! that’s a bet, Ned!” the crowd 
shouted. 

‘All right,” Ned replied. 


ten quarters that the wild man chaws up 


* Bhoys, 


the catamount and picks his teeth with the 
tail. So now bring them to the scratch.” 
* Gentlemen!” the Frenchman now in- 
I must re- 
quest you to go home and keep the peace.” 
* All right, old hoss!” 


lap on the back that his knees 


terposed, ‘* the half hour’s up. 


said Ned, giving 


him suchas 


| 
| cracked again; “but we must have the 





| feather. 


| fight first. 


| the owner of the brutes. 


Shall we let them out here, 
or how shall we manage 2?” he continued, 


| without paying the slightest attention to 


** Hand me an 
ax to open the cages.” 

** Gentlemen!” shouted the Frenchman, 
now really alarmed, and springing between 
the men, who were just pushing forward 
the cages of the catamount and the chim- 


You must not lay hands on it.” 

“QO, go to grass!” Ned said, contemptu- 
hurled him 
“We're not going to lay hands on your 


ously, and on one side. 
property ; your property must settle it en- 
tirely between themselves. 
lend a hand here.” 

** Stop, stop, for Heaven’s sake!” the 
** Get back from the 
cage; if you open it the catamount will 
be off, and we shall never sce it again, and 


Now, bhoys, 


Frenchman shouted. 


gone for 


five-and-twenty dollars will be 
ever.” 

**T said so,” shouted Ned—*“ I said so; 
and the catamount knows the wild man 
would chaw him up, so he shows the white 


Give him a chance to bolt, and 


he'd never stop to look round till he got 
| to Missouri.” 


“And that’s all you know about it, I 
say, Bill,” his opponent urged; “ he might 
bolt, it is possible, but not from your crip- 
ple of a wild man, but because you make 
row enough to frighten a room full of cata- 
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mounts. Give him an honest fight, and I 
stick to it that he’ll chaw up the wild man 
chock and block.” 

‘“‘ Stop, bhoys,” another backwoodsman 
remarked, ‘* we can manage so that the 








| 


beasts can fight and neither escape. When | 


we push the two cages close together, the 
doors match, and if we open them they can 
pay each other a visit.” 

“That's a good idea; and now to work, 
bhoys, before it gets dark,” Ned exclaim- 
ed; at the same time laying hold of one of 
the cages. 

The Frenchman tried to prevent it, and 
called his people to his assistance, but the 


mob was against him; so he rushed over | 


to the hotel, to inform the judge of the 
mad scheme afloat, and request his inter- 
ference. But, as is too often the case, 
though the laws are excellent they can- 
not always be carried out in these wild 


parts. The judge had scarce got wind of 


the disturbance than he took a lawyer | 


friend of his by the arm, and walked with | 


him into the woods. 
well that very little or nothing could be 
effected by torce when these fellows took 
anything into their head, and was in no 
way disposed to make enemies unneces- 
sarily, or perhaps expose himself to danger, 
so he walked off, and was not to be found. 
The constable had behaved just in the 
same way, and Bertrand, after being sent 
pillar to post, at length perceived 
that he was at the mercy of a reckless 
mob, and determined on taking the law 
into his own hands. 


from 


In the meanwhile, a mad scene was 
going on in the poor Frenchman’s booth. 
Bob had moved up the catamount’s cage 
to the chimpanzee’s, and the doors were 
just going to be dragged up, when some 
of the backwoodsmen interposed and tried 
to persuade the drunkards not to destroy 
the stranger’s property so recklessly. 

** Darn it,” Ned said, roughly, ‘* we paid 
the fellow our entrance money, and mean 
to have our fun for it, Besides, there’s a 
bet to be settled, so clear the road!” 

“Look out, Ned,” a voice said at the 
moment. And as he turned round rapidly 
a gun was fired, and the charge passed so 
close by his head that he could hear the 
shot whistling. He had been in very con- 
siderable danger, for Bertrand, now mad- 
dened, had taken up his fowling-piece to 
shoot Ned, whom he regarded as the ring- 
leader ; and had he effected his purpose 


He knew perfectly 








no court would have condemned him. A 
friend of Ned’s, however, struck the gun 
up and the Frenchman down at the same 
moment, and while a couple dragged away 
the senseless man to prevent more mis- 
chiet, Ned exclaimed contemptuously, as 
he took up the gun, 

‘“*Confound his carcass, to shoot at a 
man with suchathing. I’vea great mind 
io open all his traps. But we’re losing 
time, bhoys; let’s to work.” 

Throwing down the gun and pulling up 
the doors, in spite of all suggestions, he 
opened the communication, and all pressed 
silently round the cages to watch the re- 
sult. ‘The catamount seemed to have 
been terrified by the noise, for it cowered 
in a corner of the cage, rolling its eyes 
wildly at the surrounding orowd; while 
the chimpanzee sprang up and down the 
bars, and did not appear to notice that the 
door had been opened. For a while things 
remained in this position, but the crowd 
at last grew impatient, and Ned shouted: 

“Seize him, old bhoy, seize him! If 
the wild man only knew a catamount was 
within arm’s length of him he’d soon be 
at him.” 

“We will introduce the gentleman to 
him,” said Bill, laughing, “and then he 
can have no excuse ;”’ so he seized a stick 
and stirred up the cat. The brute moved 
angrily from its old position, and noticing 
that the door was opened, and probably 
presuming it was a means of escape, it 
glided through, and caused the chimpanzee 
no small terror, which it displayed by 
jumping up and down, while the cata- 
mount, on noticing that the cage was oc- 
cupied, tried to retreat. But this the at- 
tentive Bob had already prevented by 
closing the door of its cage, and the cat, 
as if expecting an attack from the strange 
animal, retired into the furthest corner, 
evidently prepared for defensive opera- 
tions. 

“I’m darned if the wild man ain’t the 
biggest coward I ever saw in my life,” 
Ned shouted, angrily ; “he’s got a brute 


| of a catamount before him and don’t chaw 


him up. I believe his good heart won't 
let him do it ; he thinks it would be murder.” 

‘‘ Seize him, catty, seize him!” Bill re- 
plied to the taunt; ‘catch him by the tail, 
and see what he’s made of.” 

‘“‘ Hu—pih!” the mob shouted, the dogs 
outside barked, while a couple of the fel- 
lows, who had committed all imaginable 
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crimes on the Indian frontier, uttered the | 


war-yell of the Choctaws, 

* Seize him, you coward!” Ned now 
shouted, highly indignant at the backward- 
of his 
bars violently. 


ness animal, while he struck the 


The monkey was fright- 


fell on the 


found itself 


ened and let go its hold, but 
catamount, ana 


retre 


closels 


iting 


; 
embraced. 





its terror, and 
seized the ecatamount 


over the lett e 


in turn, 


severely ve, so that it left 


its hold with a loud yell, and 
the oth 


seribe the 


Sprang into 
t 


yo “r) . I _ } 1 
rr corner. It is impossible to de- 
| 


which b 


shouts 


urst forth upon 


this, and—whether the cat was driven to 
desperation by the pain or by the shouts— 


nclive 


just as the ape turned away 





mount made 
eried, “ ‘Take 
play fair,” it 
key’s back trom behind 
The chim- 


of 


? - } 
to seek refuge above, the eat: 


a bound, and while Ned 


care, Jimmy. take care, 
sprang on the monkey 
and dug its claws deeply in. 


. however, 


panzes of the 
the monkey 

yi Id willingly, for while the eat was le: I 
turned half round and met 
The eat had 
by this time succeeded in firm 


grip of its opponent’s head, and hung on 


one strongest 


1 ? 
race, did not 
ing upon it it 
it with amount 


Ope nh jaws 


ectting 


ruthlessly, however much the chimpanzee 
if. Both fell to th 
ground, the chimpanz but 
the cat kept 
man’s stren 


strove to liberate its 
c being above $ 
grip, and as the poor wild 
dly 


gth guve way, it unexpect 





got the whole of the unhappy chimpanz 
head be 1 jaw 


ween its powerfu! jaws. 
“ Enough, enou 


gh!” Ned shouted, 


his 
play ; be « 


‘enough, beast, that’s false 
"7 And he thrust his 
de. But the 


concentrate d 


animal ; 
ff, let go 
stick into the eatamount’ 
latter held on 
fury ; the 


its hold, and when the eatan 


with all it 


chimpanzee ora ually relaxed 


Jast compelled by re nd 
thrusts to retire, it left its enemy dead on 
the ground with its head quite crushed. 


n that now ensued was inde- 
and 


e others raged, swore, and danced 


Che contusiv 
ibab! > Sf 
] 
| 


ser me shouted rejoiced, 
whi 
Ned was 
liad 


others by his 


about the booth hke madmen. 
and when he 
d the shouts of the 


oWn surpassing noise, he 


the most furious of all, 
deadent 
demanded justie: 
for the wild man, who had been unfairly 
attacked and murdered the 
they must hold a trial over the catamount, 
which he herewith accused of deliberate 


by cat, and 
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| 
| 


seem inclined to | 


' 





murder. <A loud shout of assent was the 
reply, and for a while nothing could be 
jury {” “A 
‘* Murder!” “ Hang him!” ete., 

chaos clearer, Bob 
mounted on the empty cage and requested 
the 


mence procet dings 


I 

heard but cries of ** Choose a 
judge!” 
until the crew and 
iry and 
In a second 
sented themselves, some 
constituted himself counse} 
challenged. At Jenet 


was complete, and thou 


company com- 


to choose a in 
twelve 
pea 


men pre 


Bill, who had 





now inter- 





posed, and said enough mis ef had been 
done, the whisky overpowered every sens- 
ible sue@eestion, and cries of ** Silence in 
court!” ** Turn eut the disturbers!” with 


imitations of the sherif’s “Oves! O yes! 
proved the 
The 


futility of their exertions. 


wildest trie] conceivable then began 


; 
the catamount was found guilty in less 
than ten minutes, in spite of Bill's brilliant 
defense, condemned to be hanged hy the 
neck till it was ** dead, de ad, dead,” and 


the only difficulty appeared to be how the 
sentence should be e irried into effect. 


By this time evening had set in, and 
dry wood was broucht to throw licht on 


the square, but there 


] was no tree to carry 


They had 


ree twenty 


out the execution on the spot. 


not far to TO, however: se: 


paces off was a clump of splendid oaks, to 


whieh th 


dragged, with loud 
cult to put 


neck, and then 


e eave was 


It was even more diffi 
id the 
of the cage; but though. the 
ett ected by 


beast’s 
means of a wooden 
fork, all att Inpts to drag the rope through 
then drive the catan 
labor. At last 


din eatehing hold of the repe through 


the door, and ount 


were lost Bob suc- 


} 


the earefully-opened door of the cage, and 
he then 
tree. 


hop ng 


secured it round the branch of the 
‘he catamount was pulled out, and 
for i 


chance of escape its 


Swung 


claws round the rope, and began climbing 
up it Some of the men were going to 
fetch a pole to drive it down, but the mad- 
dened brute began to throttle itself by 


pulling at the rope, and at length fell down 
lifeless to the full extent of the cord, and 
The se d 


volley of shouts for 


then slowly revolved. sperate 
r uttering a 
the success of their justice, then proceeded 
to the hotel, where they spent the night in 
drinking. 

Stewart, from the commencement, had 


been on the Frenchman’s side, and had 
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done his best to stop the wild proceedings, 
though in vain. He it was, too, who suc- 
ceeded in preventing M. Bertrand from 
rushing frantically among the mob and 
stabbing all that came in his way. He 
knew that nothing could be effected by 
force, and that they would probably have 
put a bullet through his brain in the bargain. 
It took considerable trouble, however, to 
calm down the infuriated and ill-treated 
Frenchman, and it was only the conviction 
that he could do nothing against the mul- 
titude that induced him at last to pay a 
visit at eleven o’clock at night to the judge, 
and lay his complaint before him. The 
judge, a very quiet and sensible man, list- 
ened attentively, and by Stewart’s testi- 
mony the whole confirmed. 
Then he took the Frenchman on one side, 
and explained to him that he would cer- 
tainly obtain a verdict in his favor, but 
would not be able to secure sufficient com- 
pensation from the backwoodsmen, who 
had only got their horses and rifles, but 
not enough property on which an execu- 
tion could be legally levied. Still he 
promised him his assistance, and advised 
him to keep quite at peace the next day, 
to lay out the dead monkey on an old 
woolen blanket, and wait. 

The next morning Ned still lay in a 
deep sleep, when a young lawyer from 
Little Rock came in, shook him, and 
waited patiently till he awoke. Ned 
raised himself en his elbows, and looked 
round him 


story was 


the remem- 
brance of the past evening lay heavy as 
lead on his eyelids, and he could not ai 
once rouse to consciousness. 

“ Halloo! Who are you 2?” was his first 
greeting to the visitor. 

“A good friend, Ned,” said the stranger, 
with admirable coolness, ‘* and should like 
to do youa service.” 


in amazement ; 


>s9 


“A service ? 
growled ; “‘and who asked you to do it? 
you're a lawyer, I reckon 2” 

‘** You were jolly last night, Ned, eh ?”’ 

“ Yesterday—who—I? 0 yes, I re- 
member; we all drank too much; we set 
the Frenchman’s bears to fighting : 
ha, ha! He’s going to complain, ain't 
he? Serves him right, the ass, why did 
he bring catamounts into our settlement, 
where we're only too glad to kill them? 
And as for his cowardly wild man—” 

“That wasn'ta beast, Ned,” the stranger 
said, very seriously. 

Vou. XI1.—25 


ha, 


the young backwoodsiman | 


| 








*“ Not a wild beast?” said Ned, in sur- 
prise ; ‘“ what on earth was it then?” 

“You can answer the question as well 
as J,” the lawyer remarked, dryly. “A 
wild man, however, is not a beast; so much 
is evident ; and if an unhappy being turns 
wild in the woods, humanity and Christian 
feeling demand that we should take his 
part and protect him from injury. If, 
however, we set wild beasts on him, when 
he hasn’t weapons to defend himself, that’s 
a very dangerous matter, and a just jury 
would bring in a verdict of murder!” 

This was an awful surprise for Ned; 
and though he, at first, tried to take the 
matter lightly, the stranger requested him 
to follow, and led him to the Frenchman’s 
booth, where he showed him the corpse 
of the wild man stretched out beneath the 
bloody blanket. This had the proper 
effect: Ned found he was in the fearful 
position of a murderer, and the only possi- 
bility of escape, the lawyer advised him, 
was to come to some arrangement with 
the Frenchman, and induce him not to 
complain. The accomplices in the affair 
were then seerctly collected, and they de- 
termined on sending a deputation to the 
judge, and asking his advice. He replied 
evasively ; he would not advise them ; 
owing to his position, he could give no 
opinion on a matter which might be brought 
officially before him. But if he were the 
party concerned, so much he might say, 
he would come to some settlement with 
the Frenchman, if it cost him all he had 
in the world. 

The same morning M. Bertrand had a 
secret interview with Ned Holly: the 


court commenced sitting, too; but the 
| Frenchman made ro complaint, and the 


next day all his wagons were packed 
ready for a start betimes. He had buried 
the chimpanzee respectably the previous 
evening, skinned the catamount, and nailed 
the hide on one of the cages to dry ; but, 
instead of riding his little pony, he was 
now mounted on a splendid stallion of Ned 
Holly's, which the Jatter had brought in 
for sale, and thought justly he could get 
three hundred dollars for, while the cata- 
mount’s empty cage contained two pack- 
ages of otter and deer skins. M. Bertrand, 
however, had turned his footsteps east- 
ward again to Memphis, instead of going 
further into the backwoods. He seemed 
to have done an excellent stroke of busi- 
ness, for he grinned amiably as he patted 
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his prancing steed and noticed the gloomy | endless iteration of interchanging influ- 
glances with which Ned followed him; | ence ; ladies influence the stories, and the 


but that was the last wild man he had to 
venture in such a profitable manner, and 
he therefore thought it better to return to 
more civilized districts. An hour later 
the dust raised by his wagons on the 
country road had disappeared, and M. 
Bertrand thus ended his first and last at- 
tempt to take a menagerie into the back- 
woods. 

Two days later Steward and Wilson 
raised a small mound over the grave of 
the wild man, beneath a stately oak, at 
the corner of Washington and Sycamore 
streets ; and the women of the settlement 
still avoid the spot with superstitious ter- 
ror, for they assert that the ghost of the 
wild man appears on the first Sunday night 
in September, and by its whining entices 
the catamounts, which are so numerous 
As for Ned Holly, 
he is glad when he thinks what a fortunate 
eseape he had from being tried for the 
murder of the Winn Man or THe Woops. 


during that month. 


+++ 


SOLOMON SARTOR AT THE DINNER- 
TABLE. 


°*6 TTT HAT do I think is the greatest 
drawback to the beauty of our 
American ladies?” That, Mrs. Bantam, 


is a question well worthy of being asked ; 
and to answer it in one word, I say, phys- 
ical imbecility. To prove the existence 
of this is not necessary; one need only 
enter the city parlor, and frequent the 
fashionable resorts of the land, to find that 
the greater portion of the women who 
profess to be genteel, are emaciated im- 
beciles; poor, puny creatures, taking cold 
from a rain-drop, or blown over by a 
breeze. ‘The only question worth attend- 
ing to here is, as to the cause and the 
remedy. What is its cause ? Why, chiefly, 


that is the 
The stories describe 


stories influence the ladies ; 
sum of the matter. 
things as they are, not as they ought to be. 
Novelettes are written to please their 
patronizers, the puny sofa-loungers ; and, 
to succeed, must never come in contact 
with the exquisite sensibilities of these 
sofa people! If these same petty li/téra- 
teurs were to write for Chinese ears, they 
would pander to Chinese tastes. We 
should read, then, how fair Sulu Twang 
wended her way upon her tiny feet along 
the balcony, fondling the vines as_ she 
passed, and leaning for a support on the 
arms of gayly-attired attendants. And 
when turning out a yellow-covered book 
for American dillitantes, they go off : ‘ Fair 
Ida Ella was an angel to look upon ; feet 
small and delicate ; form of a fairy ; and 


;as she moved sylph-like and noiselessly 


| 
| 


the mawkish light reading of the day. | 


If you will take a little pains, Mrs. Ban- 
tam, to look at first causes, you will find 
in the minds of these puny ones often a 
desire for this state of things; and this 
thing is desired only because this trashy 
literature has set such delicacy as a 
standard of beauty. Ladies cultivate ef- 
feminacy, because the stories describe 
beauties as delicate things; and the sto- 
ries describe the matter thus, because the 
ladies are delicate; so that there is one 


along the verandah, it seemed as if a spirit 
had passed ;? and Ida Ella vanishes into 


thin air also! 


After reading such vapor- 
ish stuff, no wonder the healthy frame is 
etherealized, and the cheek 
pale. 


“ The truth is, all these descriptions of 


rosy made 


| sylph-like forms is but bosh; ghastly or 


ghostly would be terms more true to na- 
ture. 

* That the idea of delicacy is not a true 
one, nor according to nature, we may at 
once see by looking at nature 
Who ever is found cherishing 


as it is. 
a sickly 
sheep? or wheezing horse? or a worm- 
eaten fruit-tree 2? We love fat and sleek 
cattle, and horses, and dogs, and Juxuriant 
trees and flowers; and nowhere is puni- 
ness even endurable but in our humanity, 
where many a sallow fading one considers 
herself a beauty because of her delicacy. 
You may be sure, my dear ladies, this is 
a false idea. Why should frailty be con- 
sidered beautiful anywhere? If I were 
to give a prescription for enhancing the 
beauty, I would say, first of all, more rest 
for the care-worn, more healthful exercise 
for the puny miss. I need not tell these 
last to go into the kitchen; there is, per- 
haps, no particular need of going there ; 
but if no other exercise presents itself, 1 
would say with Dow, Jr., ‘Run up the 
hill for a wager, and down again for fun ;’ 
or put on a bonnet that will shade the 
face, and gloves that will keep the dirt 
from the hands, and then out into the 
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garden. Rear the luxuriant shrubbery ; 
build up the tasteful mound ; beautify the 


home place till it will be attractive. In 


this manner you will acquire rosy cheeks | 
steps, banish aching heads | 


and elastic 
and the ennui, and make long life more 
probable and beauty more lasting. What 


do you think of my homily on puniness, | 


ladies ? 

‘“«*What persons do I most dislike?’ If, 
Mrs. Bantam, you had asked me that 
question five or six years ago, I should 
certainly have designated the 
talker and Mr. Self-conceit : but of late 
years I have found so much use for both 


endless 


these magniloquent personages, I have 
almost lost my dislike for them. ‘The cir- 
cumstance that has allayed my prejudice 
against the talker is this: whenever a 
large company of persons gets together 
who are not familiarly acquainted, as often 
happens in these boarding-house days, 
unless there is some leading spirit present, 
there is an unconscionable amount of dull- 
‘It is pleasant ;’ ‘Very.’ ‘A 
large company ;’ ‘ Very.’ ‘A dull day ;’ 
‘Very.’ Such is the endless dull routine 
where there is no one to lead the way in 
converse. But once introduce a talker, 
and he will set the whole company going. 
[f no more so, he is as important at least 
as the fiddler (or rather fiddle) that keeps 
. merry crowd in motion. 

** And 
off these talkers, and give myself endless 
amusement in their company. 

‘*Some years ago I left a friend’s house 


ness : 


vesides, | have learned to head 


to go to spend the night with an old 
Dutchman. I was warned that I would 
get no sleep, and would be talked nearly 
crazy. I boasted that it should be other- 
wise, and resolved, at the expense of a 
little politeness, to prove the words of the 
warners incorrect. I sat down with the 
old man; he commenced his endless plati- 
tudes, uninteresting enough. I had before 


noticed that talkers must run a straight 


course. Dam up a stream, and you hin- 
der the rapid flow, and it will be some time 
in clearing itself a new passage. Just so 
a talker will make poor progress when ob- 
structions are thrown in the stream of 
bubble. And more; I found that my 
friend Von Behrisch had his favorite sub- 
jects, and that when turned off from these 
he would get confused. Whenever, then, 
he stopped to light his omnipresent pipe, 
which, between the talk and the dampness 
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of the tobak, was forever going out, I 
would unconsciously set him on a new 
course. 

*** My children,’ went on the old man, 
‘were all so smart ven dey vas young. 
Adelia vould read just so vell as de school 
marm ven she vas but five yearold. You 
may tink dat Sharman childrens can no 
learn English; but you make mistake. 
Adelia von day come home.’ (Pipe wanted 
lighting.) I expected the next minute to 
have specimens of Adelia’s scholarship 
from her own lips, and so I upset the cal- 
culations. 

*** Behrisch,’ says I, ‘did Napoleon ever 
come into the parts where you lived in 
Germany ?” 

** Von Behrisch hesitated some time, not 
knowing whether to take up the old story 
or to notice my question. I had a fine 
time to do up some private thinking, (for 
the poem Lindendown was forming itself 
in my mind ;) but the old man, taking the 
clue I had given, soon ran off into a story 
of his boyhood. Pipe went out, and I 
wanted to know if he had ever seen an 
American president? Pardon me, ladies ; 
but at any cost I was bound to conquer. 
At last Behrisch gave it up.. He found 
me the worst listener he had ever sat 
down with; and I, asking for a candle, 
went to bed at half past seven! Ever 
since that night I have been able to man- 
age any talker I have met with. If I find 
a person who can talk sensibly, why then 
I let him talk on. 

* As to self-conceit, it used to be an 
abomination with me ; but I have seen of 
late so much of its success, and so much 
my own need of it, (don’t laugh now, 
Mrs. Bantam ;) and my own need of it 1 
was saying, | have come to look upon 
egotism as a kind of summum bolus, (as a 
wiseacre said,) a ne plus ulcer. We all 
love a modest man ; and at the same time 
we must all confess, that self-esteem ac- 
complishes more than an overweening 
modesty. Speaking negroly, it is the 
tallest pole that takes the persimmons, 
and the boldest man that gets on the throne. 
There is our Fidge Fudge Bunkum, who 
so many years went to Congress from this 
district. Brass is his whole stock in 
trade ; and he made a noise, and accom- 
plished for himself and district far more 
than Mr. Walbridge, our last member, 
who, though a man of infinite merit, never 
made his voice to be heard; and never 
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acted except to cast regularly his one, vote. 
Egotism, say what you will, Mrs. Bantam, 
will take the prize, while modesty lies 
pining in its closet. 


“T have a little scheme (which, Mr. | 


Budlong, I wish you would get up a paint- 
ing of when you get that poetic scene of 
Mrs. Bantam’s off your hands) by which 
I account for the difference in men’s dis- 
positions as to conceit or self-abasement. 
Let me get itup here. ‘The water-pitcher 
(A) may stand there. Here, by the handle, 
] place the butter-plate (B;) and the salt- 
cellar (C) by the side of it. Here, by the 
pitcher's nose, I place the preserve dish 
(D;) and by the side of that the pickle- 
plate (E,) Now we have it. 


a As 


Into the butter-plate let us throw the good | 


qualities of all people; and the follies 
of self let us 
Into the preserve-dish, on the other side, 


throw into the salt-cellar. 
we will put the good things of self; and 
the errors of others, let us throw into the 
pickle-dish. Now 
the water-pitcher (A,) and with down- 
he 


Mr. Modestus mounts 
ward eye looks before 
handle, and sees all that is good in others, 
and all that is bad in himself, side by side. 
Ile has good qualities, to be sure ; but they 
are behind him in the preserve-dish, and 
seeing them not, he refuses, after sucha 
view, to hold up his head. But self-con- 
ceit no sooner mounts the pitcher, than 
he wheels eyes to the nose, and looking 
down complacently sees, in the preserve- 
dish, (D,) all that is charming in himself, 
brightly contrasting with the dark thing 
of others in KE, the pickle-dish. There 
are good things enough in others: but 
such when he has turned 


And 


errors, they do not come to his view; 


how can he see 
his back upon them ? as for self- 
and no wonder he sets himself a dancing, 
and gets a fall like that, [Here Sartor 
let the pepper-box fall from the pitcher’s 
top,] and gets his hat knocked off or his 
brains knocked out like that. [The top of 
the pepper-box came off as it fell, and 
spilled the contents.]| Now what I would 
call these : [Sartor 
took up the castor and set it twirling over 
the pitcher.) They take a look, thus, at 
everything 


»? 


true men would be 


butter-plate, salt-cellar, pre- 
serve-dish, pickle-plate ; good of others, 
bad of self; bad of others, good of self; 


him over the | 
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B,C, D, and E; and, deriving feelings and 
| lessons from a full view of all things what- 
"ever, are after all the men the world stands 
Out on your com- 
plaining hypochondriaes, as well as your 


in pressing need of. 


swelling braggarts ! 

“ And since [ have the water pitcher so 
handy,” continued Sartor, “ let me present 
another idea. The world of knowledge 

is regarded by all people with views vary- 
ing according to the altitude from which 
they look upon them. The urchin, wise 
as a Leibnitz or a Humboldt, thinks his 
own village the center of the world; and 
the student sophomore that can prattle of 
his (or her) favorites among magazine 
| writers, thinks he is a detiérateur of the 
highest views. This pepper-box standing 
on the table beside the picture takes cog- 
| nizanee of the things about it; but as it 
goes up thus, the salt-cellar gets under its 
feet, and it views the pie dish and other 
It finds that the world of 
dishes is not all confined te its neighbor- 
! So is it 


things afar off. 


hood near and around the pitcher 
with intelligent people ; you may judge of 
their intelligence by the scope of their 
literary views. 

‘In my seminary days Headley’s ‘ Na- 
poleon and his Marshals’ had just been 


blazoned forth. It was astounding to 
sophomores. We thought that a new 
light had arisen in the hterary skies that 
would dazzle all other Juminaries into 


darkness. All of us grasped fora Headley- 
But to-day where stands this 
Buried, it is feared, 
in his own glittering repetitions! When 
I had the 
literary Budget, a rising writer sent me 


an-style. 
same dashing writer 2? 
the honor of being editor of 
an article on American writers, wherein 
he stated that Irving was the finest writer 
| of the land ; but since Irving was sinking 
below the horizon we naturally began to 
look for the that to fill his 
place. ‘And first in such a list,’ said he, 
‘we must place Ik Marvel.’ 
“The *Reveries of a Bachelor’ had 
just then appeared. 1 rejected the arti- 
Now he 
is ashamed that in his essay he should 


men were 


cle ; the author wondered why. 


show his ignorance of Prescott, Bancrott, 
Parke Godwin, and others. 

* The other day a friend and I were talk- 
ing of Dr. Paley, when a woman who sat 
by, who made some pretensions, wanted to 
know if we were speaking of Dr. Paley 

| of Bungtown. 
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“Mr. Pepper-box must go up to the | 


pitcher’s top to get a view of the whole 
table, and so must the Jittérateur view all 
writings, and shake hands in his heart with 
all writers, ere he can make up a just esti- 
mate of who are really the world’s great 
ones, as they do not at first view appear 
to sight. ‘The editor of the Cut and 
Slasher is a great man with us here in 
Glendale ; but when the great historian, 
standing on the high pinnacles of the fu- 
ture, comes to write up the world’s history, 
I am afraid the name of Peter Graham 
will not stand peer of Macaulay, ‘Tenny- 
son, or Prescott. 

“You remember, Mrs. Bantam, those 
remarks of mine on the capacities of the 
mind in woman and man? Well, it ap- 
pears they have got themselves published 
by some means, and certain friends of 
mine, friends bound by certain unnamable 
literary ties, have seen fit to respond to 
those views of mine, and if there is no one 
of you here that has objections | will read 
at the table to-day their views. No ob- 
jection? Well; first is a letter from the 
principal of an institute of learning : 

“* Dear Sartor, —I1 am inclined to regard 
with interest the hints thrown out in your 
item on mind. I have no doubt but that Prov- 
idence designed that the affections should 
largely prevail in woman’s nature, and [I am of 
opinion that any course of training is injurious 
that fails to bring these into the most active 
exercise. A female without a decided prepon- 
derance of this element would hardly be a wo- 
man. But I see no reason why systematic 
study, with an intermixture of the exact sci- 
ences and metaphysics, should be neglected as 
inadmissible. 1 scorn to see a female educat- 
ed with no other idea than, as Lucy Stone says, 
“to look pretty, get married, and die!’ It is 
a distressing sight to behold a being whose 
only stock of accomplishments is comprised in 
a few phrases of badly tortured French, a few 
sketches on Bristol-board, and the power of 
getting out of a piano some half dozen tunes! 
Nor should she be trained into a mere revolv- 
ing frame to show up brochés and moire antique 
upou! It is a melancholy sigh! also to see her 
incarcerated in a furnace-heatec parlor, a mere 





puppet simpering out stereotyped nonsense, as | 


a doll only fit to look at! 
ladies ready sorted and labeled for the mar- 
riage market before the day of school pleasures 
and red cheeks, of pinafores and pantalettes, 
ought to be half over! 

“*In my opinion every woman ought to 
have a thorough knowledge of domestic affairs, 
from the preparation of an elaborate thanks- 
giving dinner to the polishing of a spoon, or 
the scouring a knife. 

“+The more she knows of the elegant ac- 
complishments, the more pleasing in manners, 
and the more politely educated, the more dis- 


It is painful to see | 





ciplined her mind, the better. Above and be- 
fore all things I would that health might be 
better regarded in the education of females. 
More exercise; more walking, with less of 
confinement. We want a radical change in 
many of these respects, and I, for my part, shall 
urge on such a reform. M. E. W.’” 

Mrs. Banram.—* Piquant, isn’t he ?” 

Bepione.—* But he comes very near 
the mark.” 

Mrs. Arcyite.—* I, for one, am of opin- 
ion that just as home spinning and home 
weaving have gone out of date, and have 
passed into the hands of tradesmen, so 
cooking thanksgiving dinners will become 
a trade, and in a few years no wife will 
attempt to dress a turkey no more than 
her husband will make his own plow. Din- 
ner-getting will be a thriving business in 
the days to come, is my faith.” 

Mrs. Banram. —*‘ Well, before we 
enter more fully into the merits of that 
question, let us hear the remainder of Mr. 
Sartor’s letters, which I perceive he is 
very anxious to read. I really believe Mr. 
Sartor has some dreadful grudge at the la- 
dies. I wouldn’t wonder if a package of 
letters tucked away somewhere in his ward- 
robe would reveal the reason why! Ha, 
ha! 

“Well, here goeth,” continued Sartor, 
a letter from Vermont Methodist 
preacher. Hear what he has to say: 


“ a 


“* As regards your ideas of woman, Sartor, 
a common-sense view of the matter tells us 
that man and woman are entirely unlike; so 
much so that they can never resemble each 
other more in mind than they do in body. As 
their spheres are different their training ought 
to correspond with that fact; and as nature 
places them in families to be trained up to- 
gether, so they ought to be schooled together, 
and each should be taught what is needful for 
their duties in life. Woman’s rights conven- 
tions claim for woman free access to all employ- 
ments, while nature marks her sphere, and 
wisdom tells her to keep it. 


{Mres. Banram.—* The spalpeen !”] 


** The world has not mistaken the true prov- 
ince, nor yet have the sensible ones of her own 
sex; but the world has failed to give her all 
proper facilities for the kind and degree of ed- 
ucation that her peculiar position demands, She 
has never shown that vast grasp of mind that I 
call imperial, for she was not made for that. 

“*Tf Elizabeth, of England, and Zenobia, 
and others are presented to confute this, Lreply, 
they were exceptions ; and viragos too! 


[Mrs. Banram.—* Whew !”"] 


“*A true woman is an embodiment of all 
that is lovely, and, aside from the Saviour, 
Heaven's best gift to man. The true way to 
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Oe 1 
elevate man is to do all that can be done to | religious literature, we have no vigorous 


elevate woman. ies 

Mrs. Banram.— That ends well; go 
on to the next.” 

“Tt is from a young man of good parts, 
who is rising to eminence in Ohio. But 
hear: 

‘““*T agree with most of what you say, Friend 
Sartor, in regard to woman; but I think soul 
has no sex, and that these earthly appear- 
ances will not exist in heaven. But I am of 
opinion that there is a difference in the mind 
of man and woman, as much so as the differ- 
ence in appearance. ‘The same faculties may ap- 


a 





pear in both, but in a different state of dével- | 


opment and combination. The intellectual 
qualities are often the same, and are sometimes 
better developed in woman than in man; but 
as a general thing the domestic qualities are 
much fuller in woman than in man. Man is 
an eagle, woman a dove. 


[Mrs. Banram.—* To be destroyed by 
the eagle? Ha?”] 


“* Man is the oak, woman the vine; man is 
the sheaf, woman a lily. _ 


Mrs. Banram—* Very well done, Mr. 
J. B. My compliments to you.” 

“*Whoare ny favorite authors?” Why, 
as to that, Mrs. Bantam, ] have many ; 
but permit me to make one correction in 
that universal phrase. There is a mis- 
nomer in ‘ favorite authors.’ The phrase 
should be favorite book, for many men 
have written single works that are erand 
enough, who have printed platitudes suffi- 
cient to bury up all meritorious publica- 
I hardly ever look for 
Fanny Fern has 


tions of theirs. 
authors, but for books. 
written some of the grandest seraps I ever 
read, and yet she is far enough from be- 
ing a favorite author with me as with any 
one I know of. I know of no book equal 
in pith and pathos to Washington Irving's 
* Knickerbocker History ot New York ;’ 
but what he has written of late years, as 
far as pith is concerned, has no spécial 
merits. His ‘ Washington’ does not begin 
to equal Lothrop Motley’s *‘ Dutch Re- 
public.” One of my particular friends, 
Daniel Whedon by name, passes ‘Tom 
Carlyle over to sophomores; but I am 
willing, for one, to sit even with these so 
long as I ean read Carlyle. I accord to 
him, so far as my opinion goes, the praise 
of writing the most vigorous prose | ever 
I . Witness his sketeh of Luther in 
‘ilero W orship.’ 


“It is sometimes said, and said sneer- 
ingly, too, that on religious topies, an 1 in 


pens. To confute which I would say, in 
the start, read the editorials in the Meth- 
odist Review for 1857. But after all there 
is a measure of truth in that sneer. But 
I by no means admit that the worldly 
writers possess more vigorous minds than 
churchmen; not atall. There are minds 


| in our American pulpits before which the 


minds of Bulwer and Dickens would ap 
pear dwarfish! ‘That is a saying that may 
cost me my head, but I shall stand by it 
nevertheless! ‘ But why no writers, then?’ 
Just here is the answer to that, Mrs. 
Bantam ; to be a finished, spicy, pithy 
writer requires the patient assiduous labor 
of years ; the mind, and the practice, and, 
above all, the ambition must be bent con- 
tinually to the one purpose. No man ever 
sprang from the cradle into authorship ; 
there were first, in all cases, long years 
of tutelage before your Pickwick, Waver- 
ly, or Unele Tom papers eame forth. 
What has Bulwer’s life, or Carlyle’s, or 
Prescott’s been but one continual devotion 
to the pen? and, more than all, to that kind 
of writing where style is pre-eminent? 
while our men of mind in the religious 
world have had far other work to do than 


| print or manuscript! If they have not 


won triumphs in literature it is becaus 


| their arena of action has been elsewhere ! 


| think, however, our religious writers 
ought to pay more attention to style thar 


lthey-do. ‘To produce a fitting argument, 


and to make out a ease, seems to be the 


| ereatest eare of our Church writers, and 


this sneer will be likely to continue goox 
for atime yet. But,asa palliative, | would 
ask, where are the writings in law that ar 
pithy and in good style? Are there n 


men of mind among our jurists?) The fact 


| lies here: it is not the province of either 


the religious teacher or the lawyer to write 
that work ‘Ae writers have undertaken, and 
they sueceed because that is their work 
Besides, if there does arise a Christian 
man whose power lies in the pen, he 1 
too apt to be led away to pander to popu- 
lar tastes, and write for the mass and not 
for religion, as J. S. C. Abbott and J. T 
Headley have done in their Naj 
One licht has, however, appeared above 
the horizon that shines with brilliance 1 


wled 


the very sple ndors of ¢ ‘arlyle : and if Pete: 
Bayne had but a little more experimenta? 
codliness about him, his works would be 


| to pore forever over the piquant page o! 























powerful for the Gospel side of the ques- 
tion. 
thinking energies of the soul like Bayne’s 
‘Christian Life,’ and I will be thanktul to 
any one of you here. The ‘ Eclipse of 
Faith’ is also a triumph on the religious 
side of this question: and where are world- 
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Show me a book that can stir up the 


| 


ly histories that can compare with the | 


stirring pathos of Dr. Merle’s ‘ History of 
the Reformation ? 

“You perceive, then, Mrs. Bantam, to 
come back to your question, that | have 


no favorite authors, but that I go in fer | 


books. 


make up a choice little catalogue. 


If I should name these they would | 
‘ { 
Car- | 


lyle’s ‘ Hero Worship,’ and his ‘ French | 


Revolution ;’ Motley’s * Dutch Republic ;’ 
Irving’s ‘ Knickerbocker ;’ first part of 
Ik Marvel’s ‘ Reveries of a Bachelor ;’ 
Rogers’s * Eclipse ;) Bayne’s ‘ Christian 
Life ; *‘ Summerfield’s Sermons,’ * Whed- 
on’s Nditoriais, and the ‘ Dagger Papers’ 
of THe NatTIonaL those I 
choose first, if mere style was the question. 
A small list, indeed, but one now and then 
enlarged by a new publication. 

“It is true, as you say, Mrs. Bantam, 
that some one has been reporting our table- 
talk for ‘THe Nationa. Who can it be? 
What a difference it will make with us. 


are should 


Heretotore | have talked on carelessly, but 


million 2 


now I must talk very circumspectly, since a | 


“*Chiel’s amang us takin’ notes,’ 


i | 
and, as generally falls out, | have no doubt 
but henceforth we will be so constrained 


we shall talk insipid enough. 
misery, to be a literary dion, with report- 


ers at every corner! <A sorry time these 


Stowes, Dickenses and Bremers must 
have when they go abroad. Just the 


O what | 


people that cannot talk are beset with men 


of pencils, while jolly crowds that can talk 
go unheeded. 
and try your fortune there ! 
They can talk for you, if it is talk you 
want. ‘ 


Grubinses 


Yes, yes, Mrs. Bantam, you are 
right, after all; it is who said it, more than 
what was said. 
wise thing no one hears it; but ifa Dickens 
do but ope his mouth the world is agape, 
and all dogs cease their barking! Pity, 
Mr. Bantam, that we are not * somebody "’ 

“It has been thought by some that fame 
will add power to one’s pen, but I think it 
is otherwise. When one sits down to 
write, knowing that the world is peaking 
in at the eracks, he will be confounded, 


Turn, reporters, to the | 


lf ‘Tom Grubins utters a | 
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and, losing selfhood, write magniloquently 
rapid! Goethe says somewhere, (it is 
just after his first work of note appeared :) 
‘If any good head happens to attract the 
attention of the public by a meritorious 
work, every one does his best to prevent a 
similar thing being done again. Applause 
is won, but independence is jost.’ 

“ Fanny Fern, in the struggle for bread, 
threw out from her aching soul scraps that 
were indeed fine. but the great monopo- 
lizers laid hold of her, and she must needs 
write up the list of that great paper! 
Naturalness left her, and who now, it may 
be asked, reads Fanny Fern? Mrs. 
Stowe, in the warm philanthropy of her 
heart, poured forth ‘Uncle ‘Tom,’ and 
caught the ear of the world! With that 
same world looking upon her, and with the 
fear of the critics before her eyes, she 
wrote ‘Dred.’ it was a desperate en- 
deavor to write according to the rules of 
art the thousand and one erities had Jaid 
down for her ; but who, under such cireum- 
stances, could write for the heart of the 
On this subject let me quote a 
few verses from the poet Duganne, with a 
closing verse of my own: 

“¢Through the mazy market-place, 

A gentle poet thrid his way ; 

Sad yet beauteous was his face ; 

Sad yet sweet his lay. 

“*In the people’s eyes look’d he, 

As he would read each stranger heart, 

While his song so solemnly 

Talk’d with each apart. 

666 Silver have I none,” he said, 

“Nor golden store have I,”’ quoth he; 

Thus he sang, as on he sped, 

Harping solemnly. 
“Then the people knelt them down, 
With golden gifts and jewels rare, 
sringing for his brow a crown 
Woven of flow’rets fair. 
“* But the poet’s heart no more 
With silver singing gently thrill’d, 
And his voice, so sweet before, 
lor evermore was still’d.’ 
“For the jewels and the gold 
Weigh’d heavy on his wings, 
And he neither soar’d nor sang 
Since his harp had golden strings. 


‘Tf it were not for one law of mind it 
would be hard for those that rise to keep 
on the height; that is to say, the crowd 
take things on trust. The world, for in- 
stance, has pronounced Dickens a great 
man; and though, as often now-a-days hap- 
pens, he write bosh, ‘it must be good,’ 
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the world says, ‘for Dickens wrote it.’ | 
So Spurgeon may preach occasional ser- | 
mons unequal to what are often delivered | 
by some of our prairie preachers ; and yet 
it is all grand, since it comes from the | 
world-renowned Spurgeon! The critics | 
have a mind of their own concerning these | 
men—Dicken’, Spurgeon, Tupper—but 
they never get the ear of the great crowd ; 
and, thanks to this law, if a man can once 
succeed in writing himself up, it will be a 
hard matter to write himself down; that 
is to say, so long as he does not tread on 
the people’s sensibilities. Dickens’s best 
work, 1 deem, is ‘ American Notes,’ but 
it came near overthrowing his American | 
‘Pickwick’ set him up ‘ Notes’ 
which came near laying him over. Itisa | 
very precarious thing this great soap- 
bubble fame, and it is a sad enough affair 
to have one’s self blown into notoriety, as | 
Tupper was on the appearance of ‘ Pro- 


reign. 


verbial Philosophy,’ only to burst in the | 


air and to go into nonentity ! 

“ Ttis a matter of wonderment that there 
In the 
whole range of living English prose writers 
there are very few, indeed, that have a | 
world-wide fame. 


are so few writers of eminence. 


We may in our country 
number Hawthorn, Prescott. Motley, Ir- 
ving, Bancroft, Hillard, and then we have 
nearly exhausted the list. And yet it is 
not so hard a matter to account for; for it 
is almost a superhuman thing to produce a 
great literary work. Poor chance for the 
toiling literati to enter this arena where 
only six bear palm. 
lation, however ; the mediocre writer has 


There is one conso- 


the largest audience, for there is a law of 
demand and supply which keeps things in 
a just balance. While there are few great 
ones among writers, there are also few that 
appreciate their high artistic efforts. 

*““A Yankee who had lately returned 
from Florence, on being questioned con- 
cerning the statuary there, made reply that 
The 


en- 


he did not fancy those ‘ stone gals !’ 


exhibitor of a puppet-show will get 


thusiastic crowds, but the sculptor must 
labor for the appreciating few, and the 
highest style of writing must be content to 
be read by a select company. ‘The mass 
will read Mrs. D. KE. N. Southworth and 
T. S. Arthur, ay, even Doesticks, Esq., 
when De Quincey will go a begging for 
readers. So, too, a Putnam's Magazine 
has been left to die of starvation while 
Godey and Harper live on gloriously !” 
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ANOTHER “GHOST STORY ”’—ALMOST. 

HE ghost story in the January num- 

_ ber of Tue Nationat, reminds me of 
another history, which, if not exactly anal- 
ogous to it, may be, to some readers, 
equally instructive. Admitting, as I do, 
that all of the facts reported in that re- 
markable narrative may be authentic and 
unquestionable, it must, at the same time, 
be conceded that a very large per centage 
of kindred unaccountables owe their being 
either to trick and imposture, or to a sick- 
ly imagination. The stories of haunted 
houses, hobgoblins, and the like, are, in- 
deed, generally traceable to two closely 
connected qualities, ignorance and super- 
stition. But, then, even good sense and 
sound philosophy sometimes find them- 
selves sadly nonplused, as what follows 
will sufficiently show. 

Nearly forty years since, on a visit to 
my friends in the town of Warren, Her- 
kimer County, N. Y., 1 found the whole 
community in a state of receding excite- 
ment, on account of a most extraordinary 
occurrence which had just then transpired. 
As I have kept no memoranda, I may not 
be able to state every circumstance pre- 
cisely as it occurred. J] am quite sure, 
however, that I can give the substance of 
the facts. 

In a particular locality of the town 
named above, there resided a Widow A., 
who had been left. at the demise of her 
husband, in possession of a pretty large 
farm, from the proceeds of which she was 
getting a comfortable livelihood for her- 
self and family. But, to do this, she had 
to avail herself of considerable hired help ; 
At 
the period referred to, it being harvest 
time, she had more than her usual number 
And at 
that day it was deemed no disparagement 
for the first young men and young women 
in the town to go out to service; while 


sometimes more and sometimes less. 


ef employés, male and female. 


laziness was a crime “ indictable at com- 
mon law,” at least that sort of common 
law then generally recognized in the social 
habits of the best country people. The 
persons in the service of our widow were 
of this class, and, of course, were as little 
likely to be led astray in their estimate of 
things as most of their cotemporaries. 
Between sundown and dark on what, it 
must be confessed, proved to be an event- 


| ful evening, a yeung woman, employed 








by the family in question, went up to the 
well, “situate” on the gradually-rising 
slope, a few rods above the dwelling, ** to 
get a pail o’ water.’ 
pended by the good, old-fashioned sweep, 


The bucket, sus- | 
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! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


was soon sent to near the bottom of the | 


well, and then returned to the starting- | 
point “brimful” of the sparkling liquid, | 
which was speedily discharged into the | 
waiting pail, and that taken by the fair | 
damsel, not exactly as Rebekah took her | 
pitcher upon her shoulder, but in her hand, | 


preparatory to her descent to the dwell- 
ing ; when, lo and behold, a sound came 


up from the depths of the well, resembling | 


much, as she thought, the human voice! 
She paused a moment to listen. 
was settled. ‘There 
mistake. 


soon could be no 


and, under the startling conviction, at- 


| could not be questioned. 
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to the house. Ere they left the well, 
however, the same sepulchral sounds, com- 
ing somewhere from the depths below, 
fell upon their astonished ears. ‘The fact 
The sounds, 
though doleful, were distinct. Without 
falling, perhaps because they held each 
other up, they got back to the anxiously- 
expectant company, confirming all that 
had been told by the preceding witness. 
Nobody ventured to the well again that 
night ; and the next morning all was silent 
there. 

During the day the matter was care- 
fully talked over among themselves, and 


| Gautiously mentioned to a few confidential 


The point | 


She did hear words and groans; | 


tempted to get back to the house, and | 


actually sueceeded! It must be admitted, 
however, that the feat was not executed 
in the most graceful style. 
lady could avoid fainting under such a 
severe provocation ? 
ally faint, she did the next best thing— 
fell to the ground, and rolled with her p 


What young | 


If she did not actu- | 


quite down to the house, and might pos- | 


sibly have fainted, but for the hydropathic 
treatment of 
ing, and, it may be, unconscious subject. 


She crawled into the 


which she was the unwill- | 


house, and, as well | 


as sighs and interjections would permit, | 


told her story. 
be credited. 

that her credulity must have gotten the 
better of her senses. 
digiously affrighted, and from hence had 
But 


es- 


imagined a most improbable thing. 
then the matter must be settled, and 


This, of course, could not | 
' 
It was agreed, on all hands, 


She had been pro- | 


pecially as it would be very inconvenient | 


to pass the whole nightswithout water in | 


the house. 


Accordingly two young men, | 


for the time being members of the family, | 
agreed to do what certainly they should | 
have had the gallantry to do in the first 


instance. Whether fo went because one 
dared not to go, or whether the motive was 
to have a competent number of witnesses 
to the fact, whatever it might be found to 
be, the writer did not learn. Possibly both 
considerations had their weight. Anyhow, 
two went, without, of course, expecting 
to hear anything! ‘The bucket was again 
made to perform its appropriate function, 
the pail was filled, and the young braves 


| Strange 


were on the point of returning in triumph | 


The result was an agreement 
to meet on the then coming evening at 


friends. 


the well’s mouth, in sufficient numbers to 
place the phenomena, whatever they might 
be found to be, beyond the reach of a rea- 
Accordingly, supporting 
and encouraging each other, they trem- 
blingly approached the well at that solemn 
hour 


sonable doubt. 


““When spirits do mostly take shape.” 

They waited. All and 
still. And now, just as they expected, the 
mysterious sounds came up from the deep, 
At first they heard 
only inarticulate expressions of distress, 


was soon dark 


dark eaverns below. 


Soon, how- 
The 
communications became unmistakably in- 
telligible. Responsive to inquiry from the 
anxious listeners, it said: ** lam the spirit 


‘ groans and solemn means.” 
ever, the invisible agent spoke out. 


of a man who was murdered and buried 
It you 
wil] dig up the well you will find my bones, 


near this place,some years since, 


and then further revelations will be made 
to you in regard to the whole tragedy. 
You shall know who was the murderer, 
and who the victim.” This was, at least, 
the substance of the communicat.on, though 
the colloquy between the visible and in- 
visible was somewhat extended. 

The facts being thus confirmed by sensi- 
ble evidence, and by more than “ two or 
three witnesses,” the recipients of this 
revelation deemed themselves 
bound in duty, not only to blaze the mat- 
ter abroad, but to do.what they could to 
bring the guilty to justice, and thus secure 
repose to the poor troubled spirit. 

Sleeping as tranquilly that night as the 
excited state of their minds would permit, 
they arose early the next morning and 
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went through the neighborhood, every- 
where telling the thrilling story, and doing 
what they could to stir up the spirit of 
Little effort was, however, 
\ simple history of the facts 
was abundantly suflicient to move the en- 


the people. 


necessary. 


tire community. It was remembered dis- 
tinetly, by some of the older inhabitants, 


that a peddler had mysteriously d 


Sap- 


pe ared from the neighborhood some 


years 
before, and this speaking ghost was doubt- 


less his. Startling reminiscences were 


interchanged, and the excitement thereby 


greatly intensified. ‘Toward evening the 


people began to assemble at the house of 


. > 
the widow; the men bringing the usual 


instruments of excavation, iron-bars, pick- 


axes, hoes, shovels, ete., with the fixed 
and conscientious purpose of finding the 
remains of the hapless victim, whose in- 


consolable spirit had been urging them to 
purge the community of blood-guiltiness 
At an the evening appli- 


early hour in PI 
anees and workmen were on hand in suf- 


ficent number and variety to do almost 


anything the exigences of the case might 
demand ; and all were ready to commence 
operation the very moment the spirit of 
the well should give the requisite signal. 
"Thus matters stood until about nine o'clock, 
from the well startled 


when the sounds 


the listening multitude. ‘The tenor of tl 


e 


communication was the same as before. 


Atter a jew moments’ pause, coats were 


thrown olf, and many a brawny arm made 


bare. ‘The spirit direeted them how and 
where to begin; but the very moment a 
blow was struck the said spirit called 
them “ a pack of fools.” Uhis, ef course, 


brought matters to a dead stand. while the 


parties stood and gazed at each other in 
mute astonishment. Presently, however, 
the groaning began again, mingled with 
reproaches upon the company for its in- 
eflicieney and want of zeal in prosecuting 
a work so immediately connected with 


on es 
both justice and humanity. This led the 


workmen to strike again ; but the very in- 


d, they 


erallons recommence wert 


ain called “ a pack of fools 


rit went on, alternately ureine them to 


proceed, and mocking them for doing so, 


until no one felt inclined to strike anotber 


here stood the unh ippy company, in 
a perfect quandary. Perhaps the reader 
is ready to lmagine that, had they been 
instructed in the mysteries of ventrilo- 
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qguism, the perplexing problem would have 
been instantly solved. Not atall. Ven- 
triloguism had nothing to do with the case. 
There were intelligent persons enough 
present to use this key, had it been capa 


But they 


ble of unlocking the mystery. 


had reason to know that these strange 
noises, these distinct and emphatic com- 
munications, must be referred to some 


other agency. 

Standing there in profound silence, the 
victims of doubtand uncertainty, the com- 
pany again heard the voice from the well ; 
With taunting 
ts it said: ‘What a company of 


in altered tones, however. 
accen 
fools! Cant you understand we are down 
here in the pasture?” In a moment or 
two the same words with the same voice 
came to their ears through the superter- 
rene atmosphere ; thus drawing attention 
to the real speakers, some twenty rods off, 

The mystery 
The voice from 


in a grazing field below. 
was solved in an instant. 
the 


‘** pump-logs,” from Auman lips! 


well came to them through empty 
‘Lo sup- 
ply the cattle with water when in a dry 
pasture below, the well had been tapped 
by cutting a trench and inserting bored 


' logs at a point some four or six feet from 


the bottom. Whenever the water arose 
to this point, it discharged itself through 
the 


this 


these logs into a trough placed in 
But sunk 


point, as it usually did in dry weather, the 


pasture. when it below 


tube itself beeame dry ; thus forming a 
shrewd 
had 


casually ascertained this fact, and mis- 


kind of speaking-trumpet. ‘Two 


r 


young i¢ llows of the ne ighborhood 


chievously concerted to perpetrate this 
trick upon the community. It might seem 
trange that these pump-logs were thought 


of by none of the company drawn to- 


It should be 


had 


cvether. remembered, how- 


ever, that they 


long time before ; 


been placed there a 
so that, probably, there 
were very few persons in the place who 
had ever had any knowledge of their ex- 
istence; and as the logs were quite out 
of sight, they had been entirely forgotten. 
Members of 


have 


the widow’s family must, oi 


known that the logs were 


course, 
there; but 


they either had too little phi 
| l 


li- 
be 
used for such a purpose, or were too mucli 
to think at all. The 


young men themselves contrived to elude 


| 


osophy to be aware that they couls 


excited of them 


suspicion by alternating, first one and then 
the other, between the lower end ef the 




















ILLINOIS AND ITS MAMMOTH CITY. 








log-tube and the company. While one 
was playing the ghost, the other was at 
the mouth of the well, as profoundly mys- 
tified as any other person present ! 

This *‘ clever” trick supplies a kind of 
second edition of Columbus and the egg. 
The problem once solved, it seems truly 
wonderful that it should ever have per- 
plexed any one. The narrative shows, 
also, that a great many phenomena which 
are supposed necessarily to involve the 
agency of the departed spirits, may be 
easily traced, when we have sufficient 
philosophy for the process, to sensible 
causes. 


ee 


ILLINOIS AND ITS MAMMOTH CITY. 
LLINOIS, from the earliest days of its 
recognition by the whites, was one of 
the fairest fields for the Indian hunter. 
The name is derived from J/dini, the men. 
The Indian tribes along the Illinois River 
gave the first French explorers to under- 
stand that they were the men, the Illini, so 
that the consequential appellation of the 
early monarchs of the soil is likely to be 
borne by the state for all time to come. 
Let us hope that all her sons will be Z//ini! 
The first white men who 
ited the regions of Upper Illinois were 
Marquette and Joliet, two Jesuit mis- 


ever vis- 


sionaries, who explored the country in 
1662 and 1663. In that early day a vil- 
lave on the Des Plaines River was named 
after this last explorer, but not knowing 
fully the name, the place was called 
Julict until 1847, when the city was given 
its true name, and Joliet will no doubt 
bear on to the future the memory of this 
Jesuit. Well, let him have that honor; 
he deserves it. 

Hiennepin and Lasalle followed Mar- 
quette and companion in a few years, and 
as a result of their discoveries a scheme 
was entered upon by France to extend 
her possessions from the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence to the Mississippi delta. The 
plan was well arranged, and for a hundred 
years the French laid claim to the regions 
west of the Alleghany mountains. Wash- 
ington commenced his early military career 
in invasions against French forts on the 
Ohio; and that ascent of the 
heights of Abraham and the capture of Que- 
bee by General Wolfe, ended the French 
power inthe North, and England through 
the colonies spread her arms westward. 


notable 
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The Revolution gave the country to the 
United States. Mr. Jefferson purchased 
Louisiana of France in 1803, which gave 
our government possession of the entire 
Mississippi valley. 

Early in the Revolution Colonel G. R. 
Clark, under the patronage of Virginia, 
set out with troops to attack the British 
forts at Detroit and in Southern IHlinois. 
The expedition was successful, and con- 
sequently Virginia laid claim to the whole 
Northwest territory. 

This claim was recognized by the other 
states, and Illinois was organized as a 
county of Virginia in 1778. The act was, 
however, of no account, and there was no 
legal authority in the county. In 1784 
Virginia ceded to the United States all 
the territory northwest of the Ohio River, 
and in 1790 General St. Clair organized 
the county in Southern Illinois, which 
bears his name. 

From 1800 to 1809 Illinois was an ap- 
pendage of the Territory of Indiana. In 
this latter year the Territory of Illinois 





was established by Congress, and Ninian 
idwards, then chief justice of Kentucky, 
| was appointed governor, and Nathaniel 
| Pope, secretary of state. The first terri- 
| torial Legislature met at Kaskaskia in 
November, 1812. 
of five members, and the assembly of 
This body did their work like 
men devoted to business ; and it is rather 


The council consisted 
seven. 


|a curious circumstance that not a lawyer 
| was found in their number. After a ses- 
| sion of twelve days they adjourned. 

In 1815 Nathaniel Pope was elected 
to represent the territory in Congress. 
The original northern line of the territory 
ran due west from the south bend of Lake 
Michigan to the Mississippi; but Mr. 
Pope, seeing the advantage of having a 
lake front, procured the passage of an act 
extending the line to its present position, 
ihus securing to the state the future Chi- 
cago. 

Congress in 1818 passed an act, signed 
by President Monroe, authorizing the peo- 
ple to form a state government, provided 
there could be found forty thousand in- 
habitants in the country. There were but 
thirty thousand all told, but the marshals 
by counting several times the emigrant: 
and travelers who were passing through, 
each marshal counting all he fell in with, 
made out the required number. Delegates 
to form a constitution being elected, they 
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met at Kaskaskia, completed a constitu- 
tion, submitted it to the people, and ad- 
journed. In August, 1518, Shadrach 
Bond was elected first governor of the 
new state. 

The capital of the state was removed 
some years after to Vandalia, and lastly 
to Springfield, its present location. 

In the early legislation of the state 
The early set- 
were mostly the 
states, and the people hada great horror 


there is much to amuse. 
tlers from Southern 
of the omnipresent Yankee peddler, and 
this with 
nutinegs, and better wooden clocks, was 
laid hold of. In 1823 a law was 
passed to the effect that “* No person shall 


great institution, Its 


soon 


bring im and peddle, or sell 
clocks in this state unless they first take 
out an extra license,” the price of said 
The penalty 
for violating the Jaw fixed at the 
Sut Jonathan ignored the 


One of these 


license being fifty dollars 
wis 
same amount. 
law, and peddled on. sa- 
gacious fellows was arraigned before the 


He engaged W. 


Brown, now of Chicago, as counsel. 


Fayette County Court. 
H. 
The tact of * selling” was not denied; but 
it appeared in the evidence that one Yan- 
kee brought the goods in across the river at 
St. The 


must be shown 


Louis, and another sold them. 


counsel contended that it 


wooden 
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wooden | 


that the prisoner did both * bring in and | 


By this plea Jonathan eseaped, 
and went on his way as ever, peddling 
that 


ever since that law failed to head him off, 


pe ddle.” 


his wooden wares. It is presumed 
all Yankeedom has been free to trade and 
traffic. 

‘Twenty years ago the Legislature held 
Vandalia. 
this was one of the most important towns 


state. 


its session in In those days 


in the Chicago had just begun to 

come into being, and the northern part of 
sull 

There was very little aristocracy about 

that the 

portion of the members were the common- 


the state was almost a wilderness. 


early Legislature, and greater 
est sort of men, with brains enough, how- 


It 


would be a blessing to the state to-day if 


ever, for all purposes of legislation. 


a body of men could be gathered at Spring- 


field having as much common sense and 


downright honesty about them as was 


combined in the legislators of linois 


twenty years ago. 


But, without the homespunness of 


those legislaters, they had in their na- | 





tures as vast an amount of sly roguish- 
ness as ever a set of school-boys pos- 


sessed. Jacob Kreisman in those days 
kept a respectable boarding-house, and 
had as his guests some dozen or so of 
these legislators. Jacob was a jovial old 
man, and the whole company had as pleas- 
ant a time as could be desired. But Ja- 
cob, with all his good-humor, had one 
prodigious fault: once or twice a week 
he would have his spree, and would lie 
down late at night dead drunk. 

The boarders at length combined to 
play a trick on the old man. 
he lay on a bar-room bench across the 


One evening 


road from his house fast asleep, and as 
tipsy as stale whisky could make him. 
The company carried Kreisman into his 
own parlor, and laid him out on boards, 
him winding sheets. On 
each side of him they set a row of tall 


wrapping in 


burning eandles, and after all was 


pleted set 


com- 
a hideously - dressed man to 


watch over him. Hours passed. The 
effects of the night’s debauch began to pass 
off, and Jacob began to rub his eyes. In 


such a state as that the eyesight is dim, 


and the glare of the candles gave an un- 
earthly to the room. 
looked Ile telt the 
he looked at the candles, and then mut- 
tered : 

‘| must be det. 
vere am |? 


appearanes Jacob 


about him. sheets ; 


Det? yes, det. 


Let me see vere am [.” 


Vell, 


Ile caught sight of the hideous man. 

** Dat is the tuyfel, and I am in hel 

A fine-looking woman peeped in at the 
door, and Jacob continued : 


**No, not in hell, for dere is an angel 
Vata 
‘The 


ambush 


beautiful sight is dat!” 

grave legislators, who were lying 
all around, loud 
laughter, and to the old 
Jacob crept away into his own 


in burst into 


rushed unbind 
man. 


room, ashamed enough of his curious ad- 


venture. ‘hat affair became a standing 
joke, and when any one wished to stir up 


a merry spirit he would mutter gravely : 
* Dead, dead; ves, dead !” 

In 1804 the general government erected 
a fort at the mouth of the Chicago River, 
Fort 


calling it Dearborn, after a revolu- 


tionary general. The fort was manned 
as an outpost with fifty men, and a few 
pieces of artillery. The little garrison 


remained in total quiet until the war with 
England in 1812. 
ous to General Hull’s surrender at De- 


A few months previ- 

















troit a dispatch was sent to Captain Heald, | 


ordering him to evacuate the fort, to dis- 
tribute the government stores among the 
Indians, and to march his company to 
Fort Wayne. 

The garrison was well supplied with 
provisions and military stores, and might 
have maintained a long siege against any 
force the Indians could muster. Nearly 
every officer was opposed to the evacua- 
tion, but Captain Heald resolved to obey 
The country was overrun with 
Indians, and the Potawatomies were known 
to hostile. Captain Heald called an 
Indian council and laid before them the 


orders. 


be 


ysropositions of the government, and re- 
t f the govern t, and re- | 


quested an escort to Fort Wayne. To all 
The distribution 
of goods was to be made the next day. 


this the Indians agreed. 


Fearing the ammunition would prove a 
dangerous gift the powder was thrown into 
a well and the guns destroyed. 
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resistance was vain, withdrew his troops 


| to a small elevation and awaited the move- 


| to the fort. 
' 
baggage wagon and were all put to the 


ment of the Indians. 

The Indians held a council, and their 
chiefs motioned Captain Heald to approach. 
They demanded a surrender, to which 
Captain Heald agreed, on condition that 
the lives of all the prisoners should be 
spared. The troops were marched back 
The children were put in a 


tomahawk by an Indian whose name, if 
known, ought to be execrated forever. 
The whole number of the slain was twenty- 
six of the regular troops, two women, and 
twelve children. The day after this scene 


| of blood the fort was plundered and burned, 


ce nl | 
The 


. . ' 
liquor was emptied into the river, and the 


The next 
day the Indians came for their presents, 


eannon shared the same fate. 
but when they saw they were to get no 
guns they muttered forth words of anger 
They charged the whites 
with breaking their promise, and they left 
the fort filled with resentment. In the 
afternoon Captain Wells, brother of Mrs. 
Tleald, arrived from Fort Wayne with fif- 
teen Miami Indians as an escort. 


and revenge. 


On the morning of August 15, 1812, the | 


troops, W ith their accompaniments, set out 
for their destination. Captain Wells, with 
his Miamis, acted as an advanced guard, 
and about four hundred Potawatomies fol- 
lowed gloomily in the rear. Thus they 
proceeded for a mile and a half along the 
Then the Potawa- 
rushed 
throwing themselves behind the sand hills 
a fierce front. 
immediately ordered his men to form and 


prairie to the south. 


tomies suddenly forward, and, 


showed 
charge the enemy. ‘The perfidious Indians 
poured in upon this advanced guard a vol- 
ley of balls. At the first fire the Miamis 
(who were on horseback) scampered off, 
leaving the soldiers to their fate. The 
little band never flinched, but soon dis- 
lodged the Indians from the sand_ hills. 
The Indians then turned upon the baggage 
and of that. Captain Wells 
blacked his face, and clubbing his rifle few 


made sure 


among the savages and soon fell by the 
murderous tomahawk. 
Captain Heald, confident that further 


Captain Wells | 


| and the prisoners were distributed among 
| the Indians, and most of them afterward 


redeemed. 

The scene of this massacre was near 
Carville, on the Central Railway. The 
fort was not again occupied until 1816, 
when, under the direction of Captain Brad- 
ley, it was rebuilt. It continued to be oc- 
cupied as a garrison until 1837, when, the 
Indians having all gone over the Missis- 
Sippl, it was evacuated. On the grounds 
of the old fort the Marine Hospital now 
The buildings occupied by the 
officers were not long ago standing, and 


- 





stands. 


the old block house, built forty years ago, 
is worthy of interest. 

Up to 1829 there was no house at Chicago 
except the fort. 
up their head-quarters near by, and J. H. 
Kinzie, G. S. Hubbard, and others, were 
there in the employ of the American Fur 
Company. ‘The oldest permanent inhabit- 
ant of the city is R. J. Hamlinton; he 
settled in the city in 1831, and has ever 
since resided there. A daughter of his is 
said to be the first white child born in the 
place. 

The early history of Chicago is closely 
connected with the canal which connects 
Lake Michigan with the Illinois River. 
The history of the place as a town begins 
with the efforts to construct this canal. 
The idea of connecting the Mississippi 
with Lake Michigan by a canal was sug- 
gested as early as 1814. Iw the Niles 
Register of August 6 of that year occurs 
the following paragraph : 


Many Indian traders set 


By the Illinois River it is probable that Buf- 
falo, in New York, may be united with New 
Orleans by inland navigation through Lakes 
Erie, Huron, and Michigan, and down to the Mis- 
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sissippi. What a route! How stupendous the 
idea! How dwindles the importance of the 
urtificial canals of Europe compared to this 
water communication! If it should ever take 
place, (and it is said the opening may be easily 
made,) the territory of Illinois will become the 
seat of an immense commerce and a market for 
the commodities of all regions. 


| 
At the first session of the state Legis- | 
lature, which commenced in 1818, Gov- | 
ernor Bond brought the subject of the 
canal before that body, and his successor, | 
Governor Coles, in his message of 1822, 
devoted a large share of his reeommenda- 
tions to the promotion of such a project. 

In 1823 a board of canal commissioners 
was constituted, and in the fall of that year 
the board made a tour of the country, with 
Colonel J. Post, of Missouri, as engineer, 
viewing the route. In 1824 five routes 
were surveyed. 

At this time the Sangamon River settle- 
ments were the northern boundary of civ- 
The Indian and the wild game | 
he pursued, with here and there a trader, 
ruled supreme. The great idea with the 
people was to open for their produce a 
route to New York City. 

In 1827 Congress granted a strip of 


ilization. 


land, six miles in breadth, alone the course 
This 


measure was brought about by Daniel P. 


of the canal for its construction. 


Cook, fromm whom Cook County appropri- 
ately takes its name. 

A board of commissioners was organized 
in 1829 to locate the canal, lay out towns, 
In the fall of that year | 
the commission laid out Chicago, employ- 
ing James Thomson as surveyor. ‘The 
first plot bears date August 4, 1830, and 


and to sell lots. 


was a year or two ago in the recorder’s 


office at Chicago. ‘The families residing 


| 
in town at that time were John Kinzie, 
Dr. Waleott, Indian agent, John Miller, 
who kept a log tavern, and John H. Beau- 
if. 


{- 


bien. Besides these there were the « 
ficers and men belonging to the old fort. 
The abrupt banks of the river made 
them a fine place for the skulking holes 
of skunks. The 
Indians had long ealled the country the 
place of skunks. 


pestiferous animal is Chegang, (pronounced 


muskrats, mink, and 


The Indian name of this 
Shegaug,) and Chegaugo is the place or 


abode of skunks. 
applied to their new town, and Chicago 


This name the whites 


(Shegaugo being the Indian) stands to-day, 
with its one hundred thousand inhabitants, 


as the offshoot of that humble bevinning. 
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STOLEN SECRETS. 
_ partisan the manufacturing 
) 


arts of our own days with those of 


| times gone by, one of the most prominent 


things which strikes a reflective mind is 
For 


the most part, a manufacturer tries to hold 


the diminution of secret processes. 


| his monopoly now by the force of capital, 
/ which gives him a mercantile advantage 


over his neighbors ; by carefully selecting 


his skilled artisans ; and by making him- 


| self acquainted with the latest discoveries 


of science bearing upon his manufacture. 


There are very few secret manufactures 


in the old and, [ would add, ob- 


jectionable sense of the term “ secret.” 


now, 


| There is no desecration of the name of 
' God by putting artisans on their oath not 
| to reveal what they know ; 


a practice 
common enough even so late as the end 
of the last and the beginning of the pres- 
ent century. 

The reader must not imagine that desire 


of gain was the sole object, on all ocea- 


sions, of carrying on a manufactory in 
secrecy. On the contrary, the royal man- 
ufactories of porcelain in Europe were 
long carried on in a spirit of exclusive 
ness to which the annals of manufacturing 
industry among private individuals can 


hardly furnish a counterpart. His ma- 


jesty of Saxony was especially circum- 


spect. Notcontent with imposing an oath 
of secrecy on all employed in his work- 
shops, he would not even abate an iota of 
his kingly suspicion in favor of a brother 
monarch. Neither king nor king's dele- 
gate might enter within the tabooed walls 
of Meissen, the seat of the Saxon pottery 
manufacture. and where the beautiful spe- 


'cimens of true porcelain, known by the 


misnomer of ‘ Dresden porcelain,” were, 
and indeed still continue to be, manufae- 


‘tured. 


The history of secret manufactures is 
very unfavorable to the hopes of those 
persons who trust, by hemming in their 
processes, and environing them with a 
quickset fense of judicial oaths, to retain 
the secret indefinitely. Somehow, mys- 
teries of this kind have generally oozed 
out, either by applying to them the test 
of science, which is fair and proper enough, 
or through the unguarded garrulity of 
workmen, or, still more frequently, by 
theft; the seeret being stolen like any 


other valuable commodity. It is concern- 























STOLEN SECRETS. 


ing a few of these stolen 
that I have a little to write just now. 
Near Temple Bar, in London, there is 
a chemist’s shop of very old standing. A 
proprietor of it, in times gone by, enjoyed 
the monopoly of the manufacture of citric 
acid. More favorably cireumstanced than 
the generality of secret manufacturers, 
his was a process which did not require 
a number of workmen ; if I rightly appre- 
hend my information, he conducted the 
process himself. One day, having gone 
into the laboratory, and advanced the 
process through the necessary stages, the 
sole possessor of the secret came out, 
and, locking the door after him, doubtless 
thought the secret was perfectly safe. 


| 
trade secrets 





| 


How should it not be safe when the door | 


was locked, and the windows carefully 
blinded? Alas! there was a chimney, 
and of that chimney the manufacturer 
tock no heed; so a chimney-sweep. one 
wide awake in chemical matters, slipped 
down the chimney, saw all he wanted to 
see, then returning whence he came, de- 
parted, carrying with him the secret of 
making citric acid. 

The general manufacture of tin plate 


originated in a stolen secret. Few read- 


| 


ers of “ Tue Nationa.” need be informed, | 


[ presume, that tin pans, canisters, and 
other wares, are only ealled tin ware by 
They are really made of tin 
plate, that is, thin sheets of iron covered 
with tin by dipping. 


courtesy. 


Now in theory it is 
a very easy matter to clean the surface 
of a piece of iron, then dip it into a bath 
of molten tin, and remove it enveloped 
with a covering of the latter metal; in 
practice, however, there are many difti- 


° | 
culties to be encountered that were insur- | 
| 


mountable, until an Englishman went to 


| of their manufacture. 


Holland, insinuated himself surreptitiously | 


into a tin-plate manufactory, made himself 


master of the and 


With it. 


secret, same away 

Perhaps the very first chemical investi- 
gation | ever remember to have been con- 
cerned in, was one day, when a little boy 
at school, I tried, in company with other 
boys, whether our knives were made of 
iron steel. Our plan of procedure 
was this : and itis less exceptionable than 
many processes of schoolboy analysis 
sometimes are. ; 1 


or 


On each blade we poured 
a drop of spirit of salt, allowed it to re- 
main there a few seconds, and afterward 
washed it away. 


If the spot disclosed a | 
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black mark, giving the notion of charcoal, 
we concluded the blade was steel ; whereas 
if the spot were bright and metallic-look- 
ing, we concluded the blade to be of iron. 
Well, | say, our chemistry was not so bad 
after all, and that experiment will serve 
to impress on the memory of the reader 
something that I wish to be impressed 
there respecting steel. The main dis- 
tinction between iron and steel is, that 
one holds carbon, or the matter of char- 
coal, whereas the other does not. The 
amount of carbon is very trivial, and is 
imparted by heating iron bars, for long 
periods together, surrounded by powdered, 
broken charcoal in a box. Having re- 
gard, then, to this operation, it seems 
natural enough that the outer portion of 
each bar should become more completely 
“ steelified” (if | may be permitted to coin 
an expressive word) than the internal por- 
Now steel of this sort, though 
perfectly good for many purposes, is ob- 
jectionable for others. To give an ex- 
ample: it is by no means good for the 
manufacture of watch-springs ; neverthe- 
less, before the invention of cast-steel, to 
which the reader’s attention is presently 
to be directed, watch-springs had to be 
made of it. 

There lived at Attercliffe, near Sheffield, 
about the year 1760, a watchmaker, named 
Ifuntsman. He was very much dissatis- 
fied with the quality of steel of which 
watch-springs were made in his day, and 
he set himself the task of thinking out the 
cause of inferiority. Mr. Huntsman cor- 


tions. 


rectly inferred that the imperfection of 


such watch-springs as came in his way 
was referable to the fact of the irregular 
conversion, or * steelification,”’ of the metal 
“Tf,” thought he, 
* 7 can melt a piece of steel, and cast it 
into an ingot, the composition of the latter 
should be regular and homogeneous.” He 
tried, and he sueceeded. The fame of 
Huntsman’s steel became widely spread ; 
but the discoverer took care not to desig- 
nate it by the name cast-steel, under which 
it is now familiarly known: that was his 
secret. 

About the year 1770, a large manufac- 
tory of this peculiar steel was established 
at Attercliffe. The process was wrapped 
in secrecy by every means which the in- 
ventor could command. None but work- 
men of credit and character were engaged, 
and they were forbidden to disclose the 
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secrets of the manufacture by a stringent 
form of oath. At last Huntsman’s secret 
was stolen in the following manner: One 
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night in midwinter, as the tall chimney of | 


the Attercliffe steel-works belched forth 
its smoke, giving promise of a roaring fire 
within, a traveler, to whom the desire of 
placing himself near a roaring fire might 
seem a reasonable longing, knocked at the 
outer door of Mr. Huntsman’s factory. 
It was a bitter night; the snow fell fast, 
and the 
nothing, then, could be more natural than 
that the tired wayfarer should seek a warm 
corner where he might lay his head. He 
knocked, and the door was opened. A 


wind howled across the moor ; 


workman presented himself, whom the 
wayfarer addressing, humbly begged ad- 
mission. 


* No admission here except on busi- | 


ws 


ness. 


fell the 
ear on such an inclement night. 


intimation upon 


But the workman scanning the traveler | 


over, and discovering nothing suspicious 
about him, granted the request, and let 
him in. 

Feigning to be completely worn out 
with cold and fatigue, the wayfarer sank 


upon the floor of the comfortable factory, | 


and soon appeared to have gone to sleep. 
To go to 
from his 


sleep, however, was very far 
the | 


intention : traveler closed 
his eyes all but two little chinks. 


Be- 
tween those two little chinks he saw all 


that he cared to see. He saw workmen 


cut bars of steel into little bits, then place | 


them in crucibles, and the crucibles in a 
furnace. Ile the fire urged to its 


extreme power ; and, lastly, he saw work- 


saw 


men clothe themselves in wet rags, the 
better to protect themselves aghinst the 
terrible heat, and, drawing out fhe glow- 


ing crucibles with enormous tongs, pour: 


Mr. 


Huntsman’s factory had nothing more 


their liquid contents into a mold. 


to disclose : this was the seeret of cast- 


steel. 
It would be easy to extend the list of 
manufacturing secrets disclosed in the 


dishonest way indicated above: the sub- 


ject, however, is so unpleasant to dwell 
upon, that f am sure the reader will re- 
joice that the 


with me, 








have described. ‘The principles on which 
branches of manufacturing industry de- 
pend are for the most part so clearly 
indicated, that the discovery of a secret 
resolves itself into the perfectly legitimate 
endeavor of fathoming it by the direct ap- 
plication of science. 


- a oy 


THE DYING WIFE. 

the babe upon my bosom, let me feel her 

sweet warm breath; 

For a strange chill o’er me passes, and I know 
that it is death, 

I would gaze upon the treasure, scarcely given 
ere | g9o3 

Feel her rosy dimpled fingers wander o’er my 
cheek of snow. 


Lay 


I am passing through the waters, but a blessed 
light appears ; 

Kneel beside me, husband, dearest, let me kiss 
away thy tears. 


acs , ‘ . | Wrestle with thy grief, as Jacob strove from 
The reader may well fancy how this : 


tired traveler's | 


midnight until day; 
It may leave an angel’s blessing, when it van- 
ishes away, 


Lay my babe upon my bosom; ’tis not long she 
can be there: 

See how to my heart she nestles; ’tis the pearl 
I love to wear. 

If, in after years, beside thee sits another in 
my chair, 

Though her voice be sweeter music, and my 
face than her’s less fair; 

If a cherub calls thee father, far more beauti- 
ful than this, 

Love my first-born, 0, my husband! turn not 
from the motherless., 

Tell her sometimes of her mother; you will 
eall her by my name ; 

Shield her from the wind of sorrow ; if she errs, 
O, gently blame ! 

Lead her sometimes where I’m sleeping; I will 
answer if she calls; 

And my breath will stir her ringlets, when my 
voice in blessing falls; 

And her soft blue eyes will brighten with a 
wonder whence it came; 

In her heart, when years pass o’er her, she will 
find her mother’s name. 


It is said that every mortal walks between two 
angels here ; 

One records the ill, but blots it, if, before the 
midnight drear, 

Man repenteth ; if uncancel’d, then he seals it 
for the skies, 

And the right hand angel weepeth, bowing low 
with vailed eyes, 


| I will be her right-hand angel, sealing up the 


circumstances | 


under which manufactures are now mostly 


earried on, neither afford the opportunity | 


nor the inducement to theft such as I 


cood for heaven, 

Striving that the midnight watches find no 
misdeeds unforgiven. 

You will not forget me, darling, when I’m sleep- 
ing “neath the sod! 

Love the babe upon my bosom, as I love thee, 
next to God. 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE BIBLE. 
ABRAHAM—THE TRIAL OF HIS FAITH. 


\" have brought down the history of 
the father of the faithful to that 
memorable declaration of the sacred writer 
—Abraham believed God, and it was count- 
ed to him for righteousness. Omitting, 
for the present, the little episode relative 
to the birth of Ishmael, we find his history 
still increasing in interest, and propose 
now to glance at some of the more im- 
portant events in his most eventful life. 
Among these are the renewal of God’s 
promises ; the change of his name and that 
of his wife; the covenant of circumcision ; 
the prevalence of his prayer, and the 
strange trial by which it pleased God to 
test the faith of his servant. 

With reference to the promises made to 
Abraham we have, I think, conclusive evi- 
dence that they referred, not merely to 
temporal, but to spiritual blessings. We 
find these promises repeated and reiterated 
on various occasions and in different forms ; 
but they may be summed up in three spe- 
declarations. First, that in him 
all the families of the earth be 
blessed ; secondly, that to him and his pos- 
terity should be given the land of Canaan 
for a possession; and, thirdly, that his 
descendants should be as the stars of 
heaven, or as the sands upon the sea shore, 
innumerable. ‘The first of these had refer- 
ence, evidently, to the Messiah, who was 
to be a lineal descendant of the patriarch, 
and through whom life and immortality 
were brought to light, and the offers of a 
free and full salvation were made, without 
restriction and without limitation, to all 
the families of the earth. Indeed, it would 
be diflicult to give any other interpretation 
of this promise, or to tell how else the 
human race have been blessed in Abraham. 
With reference to the second of these 
promises, the Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment are abundantly clear that the land of 
Canaan promised to the seed of Abraham 
was but a type and a figure of a better and 
enduring inheritance. The Apostle Paul 
assures us that Abraham himself thus 
understood the promise. He sojourned in 
that land, we are told, as in a strange 
country, for he looked for a city which 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker 
is God. 

Equally explicit is the interpretation of 
the promise with reference to the seed of | 

Vor. XI1.—26 


cific 


should 








Abraham. The Jews in the time of 
Christ claimed to be the descendants of 
the patriarch. Literally, indeed, they 
were. But, says Christ, if ye were Abra- 
ham’s children—that is, if ye were those 
to whom the promises of God pertain—ye 
would do the works of Abraham. Know 
ye, therefore, says the apostle, that they 
which are of faith, the same are the children 
of Abraham. And again, if ye be Christ's, 
then are ye Abraham’s seed and heirs ac- 
cording to the promise. From these re- 
marks we see why God so repeatedly con- 
firmed his promises to Abraham, and are 
enabled in some degree to understand the 
extent, the fullness, and the glory of their 
import. ‘The coming Saviour of the world 
is shadowed forth as the descendant of 
Abraham in whom all the families of the 
earth are to be blessed ; an incorruptible 
inheritance is promised unto the seed of 
the patriarch, and they who follow in his 
footsteps, who believe in Christ, are des- 
ignated as the children of Abraham, who 
are to enter upon and enjoy that inherit- 
ance forever. Have these promises been 
fulfilled? Who shall number the seed of 
Abraham? Perpetual additions are mak- 
ing to that multitude, of whom the whole 
family in heaven and earth are named, and 
from almost every corner of the world 
there are ascending the glad tidings which 
thrill with joy our elder brethren there 
that another and another, like Abraham, 
has heard and obeyed the call of God. 

It was on one of these renewals of the 
promise that the Almighty changed the 
name of the patriarch from Abram to 
Abraham. This, which was done by- 
simply adding a letter to the Hebrew, has 
given rise to many conjectures, on which 
it is unnecessary to dwell. ‘There may 
possibly be an allusion to this circumstance 
in that remarkable promise found in the 
Revelations of St. John: To him that 
overcometh will I give a white stone and 
a NEW NAME, which no man knoweth sav- 
ing he that receiveth it. Its full import 
was doubtless understood by Abraham, 
while to us the reason given for it by 
God himself is all that we know with 
certainty. Thy name shall be Abraham,,. 
says he, for a father of many nations have 
I made thee, evidently having in view the 
extent of the promise to which I have re-- 
ferred, and intended as a perpetual memo- 
rial of that promise and a pledge of its 
fulfillment. For the same reason, shortly 
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after, the name of his wife was also changed 
by the addition of the same letter, and as 
all true believers are the children of Abra- 
ham, so St. Peter says al] holy women are 
the daughters of Sarah. 

Keeping in view these observations, we 
shall be enabled to understand the design 
of the rite of circumcision at this time 
enjoined upon Abraham. It shall be a 
token, says God, of the covenant between 
me and you. 
nant; it had not, therefore, as some argue, 
reference merely to political or national 
blessings. God’s covenant with Abraham 
was, as we have seen, a covenant of grace. 
It was not confined to merely temporal 
blessings, but comprehended the doctrine 
of justification by faith; with all the spir- 
itual advantages connected therewith in 
this life and in that which is to come, in 
time and in eternity. It was, says St. 
Paul, a sign, a seal of the righteousness 
of faith by Jesus Christ. This rite was 
superseded by baptism, as the Lord’s Sup- 
per was made to take the place of the 
passover; and hence is deduced the argu- 
ment, incontrovertible as the word of God 
and impregnable as the pillars of heaven, 
that infant children are entitled to share in 
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that these visitors were angels, having as- 
f 


sumed the appearance of men; as it is, 
doubtless, to this passage that the apostle 
alludes when he says: Some have enter- 
tained angels unawares. By them the 
promises lately given were confirmed, and 
the birth of Isaac within a year expressly 
foretold ; and by them was uttered the 
sentence, memorable as expressive of the 


_ power of the Almighty and of the certainty 


A token of God’s cove- ' 


| 


the blessings of that covenant which was | 


made with Abraham and his seed, and if so, 


they are proper subjects for baptism, the 
| Abraham, by whom he was acknowledged 


rite initiatory into the Christian Church. 
This view of the import of the promises 
made to the father of the faithful is strik- 
ingly confirmed by the language of Paul 
in his [Epistle to the Galatians. He tells 
us that in these promises the Gospel was 
The Gospel ? 
A perfect absurd- 


preached to Abraham. 
preached? Even so. 
ity then, 
that interpretation which confines all these 


and worse, 


glorious promises to this world, to tempo- 
It no 
less absurd toe limit the blessings of the 
Gospel itself to this fleeting life, and blot 


ral blessings. were as wise and 


that all his promises will be fulfilled: Is 
anything too hard for the Lord 2 O! what 
a cheering assurance is given in that 
question! Applicable alike to all times 
and to all circumstances, it stands forth to 
animate faith and to encourage hope. 
With God all things are possible. But 
this visit was not designed merely to pre- 
dict the birth of Isaac. It was intended 
to reveal to Abraham the destruction about 
to come upon Sodom, the city where, as 
we have seen, his nephew Lot dwelt, and 
as we proceed in the narrative it reveals 
to us the most astonishing condescension 
of Jehovah on the one hand, and on the 
other a very striking illustration of that 
saying of the apostle, the effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much. 

At the close of the entertainment two 
of these remarkable visitors directed their 
course, apparently, toward Sodom; but 
the third wonderfully revealed his glory to 


as the Lord himself. In the original 
Hebrew the term applied to this personage 


| is that which belongs alone to the infinite 


a falsehood, must be | 


Eternal, and as God the Father was never 
seen by mortal eye, so it follows that this 
was the angel of the covenant himself; 
in other words, Jesus Christ, the second 
person in the glorious Trinity. Unto Abra- 
ham he reveals his intention of utterly de- 
stroying the cities of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah on account of the great wickedness of 
the inhabitants. The men of Sodom were 


' wieked, and sinners before the Lord ex- 


from the record its crowning glory of an | 


immortality beyond the grave. 

Following the Scripture, narrative we 
are next 
account 
Abraham’s history. 


remarkable event in 
He was seated at 


of a very 


| their behalf. 


introduced to a circumstantial | 


the door of his tent at midday when three | 


With 


strangers made their appearance. 


great readiness Abraham offered unto them | 
the rites of hospitality, invited them into | 
his tent, and made preparation for their 
It is generally supposed 


entertainment. 


| 


} 
' 


ceedingly ; and Abraham intercedes on 
Wilt thou, says he, destroy 
the righteous with the wicked? and as no 
paraphrase that I can give can at all equal 
the simplicity, the beauty, and the force 
of the text itself, I will confine myself to 
the plain record of the transaction as given 
by Moses. Peradventure, he continues, 
there be fifty righteous within the city ; 
wilt thou also destroy and not spare the 
place for the fifty righteous that are there- 
in? That be far from thee to do after that 
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manner, to slay the righteous with the 
wicked: and that the righteous should be 
as the wicked, that be far from thee: 
Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right? And the Lorp said, If I find in 
Sodom fifty righteous within the city, then 
I will spare all the place for their sakes. 
Here we see exemplified in a remarkable 
mauner that saying of the Saviour: the 
righteous are the salt of the earth. Had 
there been fifty righteous in Sodom, for 
their sakes, it had not been destroyed. 
We see also that love to God produces 
love to man; Abraham prays for the un- 
godly and intercedes for the trangressors. 
Peradventure, he continues, there shall 
Jack five of the fifty righteous. Behold 
now, | have taken upon me, who am but 
dust and ashes, to speak unto the Lorp. 
Wilt thou destroy the city for lack of five ? 
And God answered, If I find there forty 
and five | will not destroy it. And he 
spake unto him yet again, and said, Perad- 
venture there shall be found forty there. 
And he said, I will not do it for forty’s 
sake. Abraham continues, O, let not the 
Lord be angry, and I will speak : Perad- 
venture there shall thirty be found there. 
And God said, | will not do it if I find 
thirty there. And he said, Behold now, 
I have taken upon me to speak unto the 
Lord: Peradventure there shall be twenty 
found there. And he said, I will not de- 
stroy it for twenty’s sake. Abraham 
makes one more appeal; and he says, O 
let not the Lord be angry, and I will speak 
yet but this once: Peradventure ten shall 
be found there ; and the Lord answered 
again, | will not destroy it for ten’s sake. 
It is highly probable that Abraham sup- 
posed that certainly ten righteous persons 
would be found in Sodom, and therefore 
desisted from his supplication under the 
belief that the impending doom would be 
averted for their sakes. 

With what humility, and yet with what 
boldness does Abraham pray! How won- 
derfully is every petition answered on the 
spot! and God ceases to promise to show 
mercy only when his servant ceases to inter- 
cede! What encouragement is there here 
to perseverance in prayer, for our neigh- 
bors and for those with whom we associ- 
ate! What a persuasive for fathers and 
mothers to faint not in their supplications 
for those children who are even yet with- 
out God and without hope! 

It seems, however, that the ten right- 
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eous were not to be found, and conse- 
quently the threatened destruction came 
upon the cities of the plain. The Lord 
rained upon Sodom and Gomorrah brim- 
stone and fire from the Lord out of 
heaven; and he overthrew those cities, 
and all the plain, and all the inhabitants of 
the cities, and that which grew upon the 
ground. 

The site formerly occupied by these 
cities is now a lake of water known as the 
Dead or Salt Sea. It will form the sub- 
ject of a future essay. 

About twelve months after this, namely, 
in the year from the creation 2108, when 
Abraham had reached the one hundredth 
year of his age, and Sarah her ninety-first, 
the long-delayed promise is fulfilled, and 
a son is born. ‘They give unto him the 
name Isaac, and passing over the years 
of his childhood and youth we arrive at 
the most severe of Abraham’s trials, an 
event so strange, so unexpected, so un- 
like the requirement of a God of mercy, 
that it would be in itself ineredible did it 
not come to us attested by the pen of in- 
spiration. It came to pass that God did 
tempt, or, as it ought to have been ren- 
dered, did try Abraham, as if in the com- 
parison all his former trials had been as 
dust in the balance, and of no account. 
The immolation of human victims op the 
altar of an imaginary god had been prac- 
ticed by many idolatrous nations. It was 
a common custom among the worshipers 
of Moloch thus to sacrifice the most pre- 
cious, the favorite, the first-born. In al- 
lusion to which custom the prophet Micah 
asks: Shall I give my first-born for my 
transgression, the fruit of my body for the 
sin of my soul? Such offerings God him- 
self had taught his people were an utter 
abomination in his sight; yet there comes 
to Abraham, in the stillness of the night, 
a strangely mysterious voice: Take now 
thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou 
lovest. and get thee into the land of Mo- 
riah ; and offer him there fora burnt-offering 
upon one of the mountains that I will tel) 
thee of. What language is this! and what 
is the spontaneous train of feeling and 
thought that passes through the mind of 
the father as he assures himself that it is 
indeed the voice of his God that he hears! 
Take thy son, thine only son, thy beloved 
son. Take him where? for what? ‘To 
invest him with the honors of the promise 





so oft repeated ? to put him in possession 
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ef his destined inheritance 2? 
Take him to his death. 


Alas, no! 
Take him, thou, 


known, as is supposed, in after ages, by 


his father, and offer him up upon the al- | 


tar. Shed thou his blood, and witness 
his dying pang! 
tions to this requirement readily occur to 
the mind of Abraham had 
posed to make them. As 
What is to become of the promise which 
declared that in Isaac shall thy seed be 
called? What will the heathen 
round about say when it becomes known 
to them that 1, a futher, have shed the 
blood of mine own son by thy command ? 


What a host of objec- 
he been 
for instance : 


very 


How then, with these hands reeking in 
blood, shall I argue with them who know 
thee not, that thou art a God of infinite 
And O! 
above all, with what face shall I return to 


tenderness and compassion ? 
the lad’s mother, and tell her that her son, 
her only son, hath died by his father’s hand. 

The to 
given to Abraham at night, and very severe 


direction appears have been 
doubtless was the mental conflict during 
the hours of darkness, yet he murmurs not ; 
he does not even acquaint Sarah with his 
purpose, fearing, perhaps, lest a mother’s 
tenderness should interpose and prevent 


that obedience which God required, and 


embarrass or overpower his faith. On 
the ensuing morning Abraham, it is said, 
rose up early and made the necessary 


preparation for the task imposed upon 
him, and in company with Isaac departed 
toward the place of which God had told 
him. ‘They journeyed on three d 


iys, dur- 
ing which ample *Jeisure,” says Bush, 
“was afforded for reflection ; the powerful 
pleadings of nature would make them- 
selves heard ; parental affection had time 
ta revive; and the sight, the society, and 
the conversation of but 
combine to shake the steadfastness of his 
Had the 
command been for an instantaneous 


[saae could not 
faith, and urge him to return. 
sacril- 
fice, the struggle, though severe, would 
have been short, and comparatively easy.” 
But every hour’s delay increased the se- 
verity of the trial, and heightened the ag- 
ony of the father’s soul. 

At length Abraham lifted up his eyes, 
and saw the place of which God had told 
With an unfaltering faith and a se- 
rene countenance he dismisses his attend- 
ants; lays the wood for the burnt-offer- 
ig upon his son, and bearing himself the 


him. 


knife and the fire, the two ascend with 
slow and measured pace the mountain 


dis- } 


the hallowed name of Calvary. And 
Isaac spoke unto Abraham and said, My 
father! and he said, Here am 1, my son. 
And he said, Behold the fire and the 
wood, but where is the lamb for a burnt- 
offering 2. 1 know not that there is in the 
whole compass of the book of God a pas- 


| sage of more subduing and thrilling pathos 


| 


than this question of the innocent Isaac, 
addressed at this moment to a father torn 
by contending emotions of parental affec- 
tion and of trust and confidence in the 
promises of God. My father, where is 
the the burnt-offering? Still 
Abraham conceals his purpose, and an- 


lamb for 
swers, My son, God will provide himself 
Hie spoke prophetically, and had 
that 
known emphatically as the *“ Lamb of 
God.” And now the altar is built; the 
wood is placed in order; all things are 


a lamb! 


reference, doubtless, to sacrifice 


ready. By some of the Jewish writers 
a dialogue is here given as passing be- 
tween the father and the son, pathetic, but 
The sacred 
writer leaves it with the reader in a sim- 
Certainly, nothing 
but the conviction that he was acting in 


doubtless imaginary merely. 
ple narrative of facts. 


obedience to the command of Him whom 
he was bound in all things to obey could 
have sustained the patriarch, and nerved 
him to the dreadful task. Nor must we 
overlook the conduct of Isaae on this oc- 
casion. He was not, as some have sup- 
posed, a mere child, incapable of resist- 
ance ; on the contrary, he had reached 
his thirty-third year, and had he not also 
been fully satisfied that the requirement 
was from God would certainly have re- 
fused thus to be offered up, thus in thé 
of life die. And 


mutual tears, the last kiss is given, they 


prime to now, amid 
bid each other farewell to meet again in 
that better world at the resurrection of 
the just. With unfaltering faith the hand 
of the father is stretched forth; the trial 
is complete, the victory is gained, and 
God’s voice is heard bidding him stay his 
hand, and aceepting the will for the deed, 
Now | know, says he, that thou fearcst 
God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy 
son, thine only son, from me! 

The conclusion of Abraham's history, 
with that of Sarah and Isaac, will form the 
subject of a succeeding number. Let us 
fur a moment consider the design of the 
Almighty in the remarkable transaction 
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to which our attention has been directed. | 
This design, 1 apprehend, was twofold: | 
first, an exhibition of faith calculated for | 
the instruction and encouragement of | 
God’s people in all ages, and secondly, | 
to present a lively type of that sacrificial 

death whereby salvation is offered unto a | 
world lying in wickedness. And first, the | 
subject before us is eminently calculated | 
to induce confidence in God. Abraham 
believed when all around was dark, and 
this faith produced obedience prompt, 
cheerful, unmurmuring. God had, indeed, 
said, In Isaae shall thy seed be called. 
The same God had said, Take that son, | 
that same Isaac, and offer him up upon | 
the altar. The question then naturally | 
arising was, How can the promise be ful- | 
filled? That question seems not to have 
troubled the patriarch at all. He was 

well assured that God’s promise could net 
fail; that his love could find a thousand | 
ways to foolish man unknown. He knew, 
says the apostle, that God was able to 
And what 


raise his Isaae from the dead. 


a practical lesson is here. 

‘Trials in this life are what the Christian | 
is tuught to expect, and how, O how, when | 
they come in like a flood, shall he be de- 
livered What can sustain 
the sinking soul when called to give up 
the dearest and nearest friend to close 
the eyes of a husband or a wife; to listen 


from them? 


to the agonizing shrieks of a beloved child 


as they grow fainter and fainter, and the 
luster of the innocent eye grows dim, and 
the heart so warm and true becomes cold 
and still! 1 answer, faith in God can do 
all this. It can wipe away the tear of 
sorrow, and nerve the soul, as it did that 
of the patriarch when he offered up with- | 
out a murmur his well beloved son to the | 
True faith, the faith | 


God who gave him. 
of Abraham, is nothing more and nothing | 
less than an abiding, steadfast, assurance 
that God will do all things well. It is 
evineed by obediently walking in the way 
of God's commandments. 

This transaction had another object 
besides the mere trial and exhibition of 
Abraham’s faith. It was to show him 
in a striking light the manner in which all 
the families of the earth should be blessed 
in him. 


In other words, it was a prefigu- | 
ration of the sacrifice of Christ, and Abra- 
ham was enabled to see and feel by what 
means this great end should be accom- 


plished. 





7 } 
Very remarkable, as we shall | 


| Miss Barrett, whom we take,” 


see more at length, when considering the 
history of Isaac, is the parallel between 
his offering and that of the world’s Ke- 
deemer upon the same mountain, when 
the fullness of time had come. Abra- 
ham, when the trial of his faith was com- 
plete, and his only son had been virtu- 
tually offered, called the name of that 
place Jehovah-jireh, as it is said to this 
day: In the mount of the Lord it shall be 
seen. What shall be seen? Evidently 
the manner by which God’s love to a lost 
world was to be exemplified in the father 
giving his only son to die upon the cross. 
‘Thus, from that time onward to the advent 
of the Redeemer, there was, to those who 
possessed the writings of Moses, a lively 
figure of the offering up of the Son of God 
for the sins of the world. It was but a 
figure, a type, a shadow. Unto us God 
made known the glorious reality. 
Unto us there comes a voice calling our 
attention away from Isaac ; it comes unto 
us from the excellent glory, proclaiming to 
all the dwellers upon our earth, Behold, 
behold the Lamb of God who taketh away 
the sins of the world ! 


has 


ne --——-— 


MRS. BROWNING’S POEMS. 


T has been said that Mrs. Browning's 
affinities connect her with Milton, 


| Goethe, and John Keats, more closely 


than with any other of her poet-prede- 
the religious element in her char- 
acter bringing her into alliance with the 
first, while her intimacy with the spirit- 
world is eminently Goethean, and the 
Greek classic model on which much of 
her imagery of life is formed recalls the 
manner of Keats. Her relationship to 
‘Tennyson is still more obvious. ‘“ Even 
says Mr. 


cessors : 


| Leigh Hunt, ‘* to be the most imaginative 
Lad Loa] 


poetess that has appeared in England, 
perhaps in Europe, and who will attain to 
great eminence if the fineness of her vein 
can but outgrow a certain morbidity, re- 
minds her readers of the peculiarities of 
cotemporary genius. She is like an ultra- 
sensitive sister of Alfred Tennyson.” In 
which likeness, moreover, Leontius cele- 
brates her in verse as well as prose ; for 


| he thus introduces her at the Feast of the 


Violets : 


A young lady then, whom to miss were a caret 
In any verse-history, named, | think, Barrett, 
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(I took her at first for a sister of Tennyson) 

Knelt and received the god's kindliest benison. 

“Truly,” suid he, “ dost thou share the bless’d 
power 

Poetic, the fragrance as well as the flower ; 

The gift of conveying impressions unseen, 

And making the vaguest thoughts know what 
they mean.” 

If she is chargeable with being too 
often diffuse—with not always journeying 
on without pause or retrogression, so that 
occasionally her garments are seen float- 


** given out the idea, before she has given 
up her verse’’—it is a charge made most 
hesitatingly by her admirers, for, say they, 
what a loss it were, if in getting rid of 
what we may fancy to be her defects, she 
were to lose any of what we know to be 
her beauties. ‘‘ And perhaps what we 
think we see amiss in her is only that 
dross which forms part of every ore in 
which lies the true metal, and she may in 
this respect only resemble, after all, Mil- 
ton, and Shakspeare, and—Nature.” Even 
her mannerisms are precious to some of 
her disciples ; partly from their being so 
sasily caught, copied, and exaggerated by 
sentimental mimics. The failures of these 
personages, as a writer on Shelley has 
remarked, furnish in the end tests of criti- 
cism which are perhaps among the truest 
that can be applied ; for they are certain 
to caricature and over-do_ peculiarities, 
until the very style of their model palls 
on the public appetite, and, out of all pa- 
tience with the affectation, 
and false taste of these sectaries, the world 


mannerism, 


associates the merits of the original with 
the faults to which they have given birth: 
whereupon ensues the critical moment for 
the eventual fame of that original ; who, 
if endowed with sound and genuine quali- 
ties, will shake off these importunate en- 
if not, will 
Mean- 


while, for a good deal of bad grammar and 


cumbrances and float again ; 
by them be dragged to the bottom. 


bad poetry, perpetrated by imitators who 
take her word (or words) for law, Mrs. 
Browning is virtually responsible, by such 
lyrics and lines of hers as tell how Bertha 
“fell flooded with a Dark,” or of “the 
heavenly Infinite falling off from our Cre- 
ated,” or how “the full sense of your 
mortal rushed upon you loud and deep,” 
or of * chanting down the Golden.” of “the 
Her 


rhymes are very often defective or culpa- 


whole bush ina tremble green,” ete. 
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is not a suitable match for “ treading.” 
“ Aceldama” does not rhyme kindly with 
‘“‘tamer ;” to say nothing of the cockney 
character of such an untrue yoketellow. 
““Calmly” might deny itself, and wax 
wroth exceedingly, at being braced with 
‘‘palm-tree.” It makes one uneasy to 
hear of 


Self-styled George Sand—whose soul among the 


lions 


| Of her tumultuous senses moans defiance. 
ing or dragging, and she has sometimes | 


Or of * elemental” and “* prevent all” with 
“ungentle,” and similar deeds of partner- 
ship which it were better to cancel, the 
partnership being sufficiently dissolute to 
warrant dissolution. 

But a truce to the sorry occupation of 
fault-finding, or finding out faults. What, 


| after all, ‘‘are they among so many” 


| beauties that make up the staple of Mrs 


Browning's delicate white handiwork 2 
Exquisite in feeling and expression— 
allowing in the latter case, as usual, for 
frequent mannerism—is many a contribu- 
tion of hers to the Poetry of the Affections. 
The picture, for example, in ‘ Isabel’s 
Child,” of the young mother sitting mo- 
tionless, a wistful, lonely watcher, by the 
side of her dying baby—* pale as baby 
carved in stone, and seen by glimpses of 
the moon, in a dark cathedral aisle.” She 
has watched the hours depart, hour after 
hour for eight long, agonizing days, days 
of suspense and the sickness of hope de- 
ferred ; hours whose coming and going 
have seen her on bended knees, ‘* with 
pale-wrung hands and prayings low and 
broken ;” hours shadowed with awful fore- 
bodings of the fated, fast-speeding /ast 
hours of the baby-sufferer; an advent 
which young a mother, so 


against so 


| tender and true, strives beseechingly and 


piteously in prayers that may not be heard, 


| with groanings that cannot be uttered : 


——————— 


ble ; negatively or positively bad. “ Eden” | 


O, take not, Lord, my babe away: 

0, take not to thy songful heaven, 

The pretty baby Thou hast given : 

Or ere that I have seen him play 

Around his father’s knees, and known 

That he knew how my love hath gone 
From all the world to him! 

And how that I shall shiver dim 

In the sunshine, thinking e’er 

The grave-grass keeps it from his fair 

Still cheeks! and feel at every tread 

His little body which is dead 

And hidden in the turfy fold 

Doth make the whole warm earth a’cold! 

O God! 1 am so young, so young; 

I am not used to tears at nights 
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Instead of slumber ; nor to prayer 

With shaken lips and hands out-wrung! 

Thou knowest all my prayings were 

“T bless Thee, God, for past delights— 

Thank God!’ 1 am not used to bear 

Hard thoughts of death! The earth doth 
cover 

No face from me of friend or lover! 

And must the first who teacheth me 

The form of shrouds and funerals, be 

Mine own first-born beloved? he 

Who taught me first this mother-love? 

Dear Lord,* who spreadest out above 

Thy loving, pierced hands, to meet 

All lifted hearts with blessing sweet— 

Pierce not my heart, my tender heart, 

Thou madest tender! Thou who art 

So happy in Thy heaven alway, 

Take not mine only bliss away ! 

The picture, again, however fainter in 
hue and lighter in effect, of the happy 
child in ** The Deserted Garden,” as seen, 
in pensive retrospect, by that child’s so- 
bered, saddened self, altera et eadem, in 
after years. And that, in a still lighter 
vein, of Little Ellie sitting alone among 
the beeches of the meadow, on the stream- 
side’s grassy covering—now dipping her 
feet in the shallow water’s flow, and now 
holding them “ nakedly in her hands, all 
sleek and dripping, while she rocketh to 
and fro; her thoughts shaping out, at 
the impulse of plastic faney, the lover 
who shall woo and win her, a lover noble 
of form, mounted on red-roan steed ; and 
to whom, and whom alone, she will dis- 
cover 


That swan’s nest among the reeds, 


And that of Bertha’s sister, recalling, on 
her meek death-bed, the scene she had 
beheld, the words she had heard, under 
May-bloom” in the lane ; 
striving as she dies of a broken-heart to 
comfort the bruised heart of others ; alto- 


‘* boughs of 


gether, indeed, as it has no way carelessly 
been called, ‘*‘ the purest picture of a 


° This, and cognate forms of expression, we 
ing. Especially objectionable is the form ‘ Dear 
God!” which, to some minds, has the unhappy 
effect of coming in once and again to mar an 
otherwise beautiful passage, as in the most 
moving * Lay of the Brown Rosary,” 

“Then breaking into tears, ‘ Dear God,’ she cried, ‘and 

must we see 
All blissful things depart from us, or ere we 


go to 
. oo” eS 
Tuer,’ ” ete. 





broken heart that ever drew tears from the 

eyes of woman or of man.” And that of 

her who being dead yet speaketh in the 

“ Poet’s Vow.” And that of the stately 

Lady Geraldine, approaching low-born 

Bertram “slowly, slowly, in a gliding 

measured pace, 

With her two white hands extended, as if 
praying one offended, 

And a look of supplication, gazing earnest in 
his face” — 

while he gazes. rapt in ecstasy as fond 

as ever thrilled Leontes gazing on Her- 

mione marbled in living flesh, and is 

ready to “* swoon to death in the too utter 

life’ brought by this apparition of his 

love— 

Ever, evermore the while in a slow silence she 
kept smiling — 


| But the tears ran over lightly from her eyes, 


and tenderly ; 

“ Dost thou, Bertram, truly love me? 
woman far above me 

Found more worthy of thy poet-heart, than such 
a one as 1?” 


Is no 


But perhaps superior to all in pathetic 
earnestness and depth, is the farewell of 
Catarina to Camoens. 

There are frequent touches in Mrs, 
Browning’s poems, not so commonly no- 
ticed as they deserve, significant of pe- 
culiar skill in producing a kind of weird 
and eerie impression, by certain interjec- 
tional details, or thrilling asides, or sub- 
dued terrors, pertaining to the ghostly 
element in the consciousness or the im- 
aginationof man. The Lay of the Brown 
Rosary shows a master-hand in this class of 
Detached fragments might 
be instanced from various other lays or 
legends. As exemplifying, however, in 
its least direct but not least stirring ex- 
pression, the art to which we refer, take 
some lines from ‘ Bertha in the Lane ;” 


composition. 


| where the dying girl’s simple narrative 
| of a too painful past is interrupted now 


Mr. Kingsley’s fictions and reviews are simi- | 


larly chargeable with the repetition of the 
phrase ** God’s earth,” etc. 
sily degenerates into 
diction, 


Nothing more ea- 


| 
} 


jargon than this sort of | 


cannot view with the same favor as Mrs. Brown- | and then by surmises, startings, startled 


questionings, that wonderfully deepen and 
determine the interest of the scene : 


Had he seen thee, when he swore 
He would love but me alone? 

Thou wert absent—sent before 
To our kin in Sidmouth town 

When he saw thee who art best 

Past compare, and loveliest, 

He but judged thee as the rest. 


Could we blame him with grave words, 
Thou and I, dear, if we might ? 

Thy brown eyes have looks like birds 
Flying straightway to the light: 


i 
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Mine are older. Hush! Look out— 
Up the street! Is none without ? 
Hoe the poplar swings about! 
eo ~— 4 4 so 6 © 6s *@ 
We are so unlike each other, 

Thou and J; that none could guess 
We were children of one mother, 

But for mutual tenderness. 
Thou art rose-lined from the cold, 
And meant, verily, to hold 
Life’s pure pleasures manifold. 


I am pale as crocus grows 
Close beside a rose-tree’s root! 
Whosoe’er would reach the rose, 
Treads the crocus underfoot— 
J, like May-bloom on thorn-tree— 
Thou, like merry summer-bee ! 
Fit, that / be pluck’d for thee, 


Yet who plucks me ?—no one mourns— 
I have lived my season out— 

And now die of my own thorns 
Which I could not live without. 

How the light 

If it be night, 

Keep the candles in my sight, 


Sweet, be merry! 
Comes and qoes ! 


Are there footsteps at the door? 
Look out quickly. Yea, or nay ? 

Some one might be waiting for 
Some last word that I might say. 

Nay? So best! So angels would 

Stand off clear from deathly road, 

Not to cross the sight of God. 

t > * = * ” 

Of the poetess’s moving lyrics, meant 
in one form or other to express, echo, and 
reverberate what she calls the “ ery of 
the human,” it boots not to speak at any 
length; commonly the best 
known and understood of all her poems. 
The “ Cry of the Children” witnesses to 
the earnestness of her sympathies, and 
the power with which she can give them 
broken voice. Moir the truth of 
these stanzas an “ importunate and heavy 
load,’ that weighs on the heart like a 
nightmare ; on the imagination like a tor- 
ture-scene by Spagnoletto. 


they are 


calls 


It is as real, 
and goes as straight to the heart as the 
“Song of the Shirt.” Her * Runaway 
Slave at Pilgrim’s Point” is another out- 
burst of passionate remonstrance, vented 
as it were of 
Thorough earnestness, indeed, marks all! 


In gasps and sobs song. 
the verses she writes “ with a purpose,” 
from stanzas few and simple to the longer 
and more labored “CC Guidi Win- 


dows,” the ‘very incoherent and frag- 


asa 


mentary form” of which, however, is in 
itself, by the sentence of Charles Kings- 
ley, a true and natural expression of her 
natural bewilderment, uncertainty, alter- 
nate hope and disappointment, vague yet 
sure expectation of a darker and a brighter 
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| future, “‘a red sunrise of retribution, from 





' 
| whose glory and whose horror her eyes, 


as they should have done, turned away, 


| while all things quivered before them, in- 
| distinctly amid the mist of tears’—what 


time she heard a little child go singing 


’Neath Casa Guidi windows, by the church, 

“O bella liberta, O bella!” — 
a little child, too, who “ not long had been 
by mother’s finger steadied on his feet,” 
though still O bella liberta! he 
The war-utterances of ** Maud” had been 
anticipated for years by the laureate’s 
greatest living rival in song, who de- 


sang. 


| nounces a hollow peace, where fellowship 


is not, nor mercy, nor any true fruit of 
bella liberta, and who prefers to it the 
horrors of war, the “raking of the guns 
across the world,” “the struggle in the 
slippery fosse, of dying men and horses, 


and the wave-blood bubbling ;” such things 


she swears “ by Christ’s own Cross,” and 


| by the * faint heart of her womanhood,” 
| are better than a despot’s selfish peace, 
for that 


| 


t 


Is gagged despair, and inarticulate wrong, 
Annihilated Poland, stifled Rome, 
Dazed Naples, Hungary fainting ‘neath 
throng, 
And Austria wearing a smooth olive-leaf 
On her brute forehead, while her hoofs outpress 
The life from these Italian souls. 


the 


Mary Russell Mitford, lately taken 
home in a green old age, has told the 


world more than any one else, or than all 
other gentle gossips put together, of the 
life-history and painful past of the poetess. 
Miss Barrett that was (and under another 
title still is) ence cordially addressed in a 
sonnet Miss Mitford that then was (and 


! 


now, alas! Is not:) 


Dear friend, in whose dear writings drops the 
dew 

And blow the natural airs; thou, who art next 

To nature’s self in cheering the world’s view, 

To preach a sermon on so known a text, ete. 


In the cheeriest of old matd’s “ Reeol- 
leetions of a Literary Life,” that pleasant 
kindly gossip about books, places, and 


people, is given, with characteristic unre- 
serve and delicate sympathy combined, a 
record* of certain tragic passages that 
The reader will be glad to read, if for the 
first time, and not unwilling, if for a second, 
Miss Mitford’s narrative : 
“My first acquaintance with Elizabeth Bar- 
fifteen years ago. [This 
She was certainly one of 


rett commenced about 
was written in 1851. ] 
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have deeply tinged the life and works of | 
her gifted friend. Acquaintance with it | 
casts a mournful light on some dark places | 
in the poems where the darkness may be | 
felt. Without knowing an atom of the 
story of her life it is yet impossible not to 


the most interesting persons that I had ever 


seen. Everybody who then saw her said the | 
same; so that it is not merely the impression 

of my partiality, or my enthusiasm, Of a | 
slight, delicate figure, with a shower of dark | 


curls failing on either side of a most expressive 
face, large tender eyes richly fringed with dark 
eyelashes, a sanile like a sunbeam, and such a 
look of youthfulness that I had some difficulty 
in persuading a friend, in whose carriage we 
went together to Chiswick that the translatress 
of the‘ Prometheus’ of Alschylus, the authoress 
of the ‘Essay on Mind,’ was old enough to be 
introduced into company, in technical language 
was out. Through the kindness of another in- 
valuable friend, to whom | owe many obliga- 
tions, but none so great as this, | saw much of 
her durin my stay in town, 
stantly and so familiarly, that in spite of the 
difference of age intimacy ripened into friend- 
ship, and after my return into the country we 
corresponded freely and frequently, her letters 
being just 


We met so con- 


what letters ought to be, her own 
talk put upon paper. The next year was a 
painful one to herself, and to all who loved her. 
She broke a blood-yessel upon the lungs, which 
did not heal. If there had been consumption 


in the family that disease would have inter- 
vened. There were no seeds of the fatal En- | 
glish maludy in her constitution, and she | 
escaped, till, however, the vessel did not 


hea!, and after attending her for above a twelve- 
month at her father’s house in Wimpole-street, 
Dr. ( bumbers, on the approach of winter, or- | 


dered her to a milder climate. Her eldest 
brother, a brother in heart and talent worthy 
of such a sister, together with other devoted 
relatives, accompanied her to Torquay, and 
there occurred the fatal event which saddened 
her bloom of youth, and gave a deeper hue of 
thou wd feeling, especially of devotional | 
feeling, to her poetry. I have so often been 

asked what could be the shadow that had 


passed over that young heart, that now that 





time } ftened the first agony it seems to 
me right that the world should hear the story 
of an accident in which there was much sor- 
row, but no blame, Nearly a twelvemonth had 


passed, and the invalid, still attended by her 
affectic had derived much 
benctit from the mild sea-breezes of Devonshire, 
One fine summer morning her favorite brother, 
together with two other fine young men, his 


friends, en 


nate companions, 


‘barked on board a small sailing ves- 
sel for a trip of a few hours. Excellent sailors 
all, and familiar with the coast, they sent back 
the boatmen, and undertook themselves the 
Management of the little craft. Danger was 
not dreamed of by any one; after the catastro- 
phe no one could divine the cause, but in a few 
minutes after their embarkation, and in sicht 
of their very windows, just as they were cross- 
ing the bar, the boat went down, and all who | 


; and the best. 


| born to be the priestess. 





infer from Mrs. Browning’s poetry that 
hers is no mere luxury of woe; that she 
is noway liable to the suspicion of willful 


| gloom for very wantonness; that she is 


g 
no fantastic or professional threnodist, 
making a special wonder and grief of the 


Even the bodies were 
I was told by a party who were 


were in her perished. 
never found. 


| traveling that year in Devonshire and Corn- 


wall that it was most affecting to see on the 
corner houses of every village street, on every 
church-door, and almost on every cliff for miles 
and miles along the coast, haudbills, offering 
large rewards for linen cast ashore marked with 


| the initials of the beloved dead; for it so 


chanced that all the three were of the dearest 
One, I believe, an only son, the 
other the son of awidow. This tragedy nearly 
killed Elizabeth Barrett. She was utterly pros- 
trated by the horror and the grief, and by a natur- 


| al but a most unjust feeling that she had been in 


some sort the cause of this great misery. It was 
not until the following year that she could be 
removed in an invalid carriage, and by jour- 
neys of twenty miles a day to her afflicted fam- 
ily and her London home. ‘The house that she 
occupied at ‘Torquay had been chosen as one 
of the most sheltered in the place. It stood at 
the bottom of the cliffs almost close to the sea, 
and she told me herself that during that whole 
winter the sound of the waves rang in her ears 
like the moans of one dying. Still she clung 
to literature and to Greek; in all probability 
she would have died without that wholesome 
diversion to her thoughts. Her medical at- 
tendant did not always understand this. ‘To 


prevent the remonstrances of her friendly phy- 


sician, Dr. Barry, she caused a small edition of 
Plato to be so bound as to resemble a novel, 
He did not know, skillful and kind though he 
were, that to her such books were not an ardu- 
ous and painful study, but a consolation and a 
delight. Returned to London she began the 
lite which she continued for so many years, 
confined to ene large and commodious, but 
darkened chamber, admitting only her own af- 
fectionate family and a few devoted friends; 
(I myself have often joyfully traveled five-and- 
forty miles to see her, and returned the same 
evening without entering sanether house 3) 
reading almost every book worth reading in 
almost every language, and giving herself heart 
and soul to that poetry of which she seemed 
Gradually her health 
improved, About four years ago she married 
Mr. Browning, and immediately accompanied 
him to Pisa. They then settled at Florence; 
and this summer I have had the exquisite 
pleasure of secing her once more in London 
with a lovely boy at her knee, almost as well 
as ever, ard telling tales of Italian rambles, of 
losing herself in chestnut forests, and scram- 
bling on mule-back up the sources of extinct 
voleanoes, May Heaven continue to her such 
health and such happiness,” 

Though the concluding prayer was uttered 
half a decade since, it is not too late—whole 
decades hence may it not be too late—to re 
new it with a deep Amen, 


a 
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summer cloud; but one | 
as only storm-laden sor- 


o’erpassing of a 
who has learned, 
row can teach, the possible anguish that | 


human life can entail and human heart | 
endure. By one overmastering afflic- 
tion, 


God’s shadow on her face is laid 
In sanctity for aye. 


But sighs of heart- weariness escape 
ever and anon from the o’er fraught heart 
that would break. In 
poet are these susprriose cogitationes more 
pregnant with meaning. 
trospective reveries shadowed forth in 
greater depth of solemn sadness. We 
have the recognition their 
pathos claims awarded to those self-com- 
munings in * Night and the Merry Man,” 
for instance, where memory evokes from 


else no modern 


In none are re- 


never seen 


the past souvenirs of faney’s golden treas- 
ures, and of poems delightedly conned in 
childhood, ere the chilling discovery was 
made that life is not a poem too: 


What are these? more, more than these! 
Throw in dearer memories! 

Of voices, whereof but to speak, 

Maketh mine all sunk and weak: 

Of smiles, the thought of which is sweeping 
All my soul to floods of weeping ; 

Of looks, whose absence fain would weigh 
My looks to the ground for aye ; 

Of clasping hands; ah me! I wring 

Mive, and in a tremble fling, 








Downward, downward, all this paining ! 


* * * * + ” > 
A yet more moving example, to the 
same effect, is found in * The Fourfold 


Aspect,” beginning with a time when 
“the worst recorded change was of apple 
dropped from bough, when love’s sorrow 
seemed more strange than love’s treason 
can seem now :” 

Then, the living took you up 

Soft upon their elder kuees, 

Telling why the statues droop 

Underneath the church and trees; 


and thence, the shades of the 


prison-house as they close in upon, and 


tracing 


well-nigh darken to despair, well-nigh 
stifle and slay, the mortal that had yet to 
learn its mortality : 


Ay, but soon ye woke up shrieking, 

As a child that wakes at night 

rom a dream of sisters speaking 

Tn a garden's summer tight, 

Thav wakes, starting up and bounding, 
In a lonely, lonely bed, 

With a wall of darkness round him, 
Stifling black about his head! 


“4 ) 
| first publication Was a congratu 


And the full sense of your mortal? 
Rush’d upon you deep and loud, 
And ye heard the thunder burtle 
From the silence of the cloud; 
Funeral torches at your 
Threw a dreadful light within; 
All things changed, you rose up straight- 
way, 
And saluted death and sin. 
Sinee—your outward man has rallie 
And your eye and voice grown bold 
Yet the sphinx of life stands pallid, 
With her saddest secret told. 


rateway 


} 


These are but scant glimpses of one or 
two phases of the “ Fourfold Aspect.’ 
Let the reader survey all four aspecis, in 


, 


the original, with the care and feeling 
they demand, nay, command, and then ask 
himself if the 
higher rank and wider acceptance than is 
its lot. 


poem does not merit 2 


DR. SOUTH, THE WIT OF THE 
ENGLISH PULPIT. 
PD OBERT SOUTH, the son of a Lon- 


U don merchant, was born at tlackney, 


in 1633, and was educated under the fa- 
mous Dr. Busby at Westminster School, 
Thence he proceeded to Oxford, and, 


along with John Locke, became a distin- 


guished student at Christ Church. of 
which Dr. Owen was at that time the dean, 
Even then he showed the elements of that 
character to which subsequent years gave 
development and emphasis; wit and ill- 
humor, petulance toward those whom it 


d 


adroitness in taking care of himselt. 


c mside} thle 
llis 
atory ode 


was safe to offend, an 


| to Cromwell at the conclusion of the war 


with Holland. but as soon as the power 


wane, the 


of the Independents began to 


| young churchman grew valiant. and show- 


ed his heroism by insulting Dr. Owen, 
While there was 


rian ascendency he flattered the Presbyte- 


a prospect of Presbyte- 
eae by | g NOS INS Inde nde 
rians by his invectives against Independ 
in divested 
ited him elf 


of an Episcopal ordination which, in 1658, 


ency ; and when the Restorat 


Prelacy of its dangers he ava 
he had obtained from one of the deprived 
bishops, and came out an ultra-royalist 


and a reviler of all the sectaries. In 1660 





he was chosen University orator. In this 
capac ity he had vecasion to presi it to 

* Mortal,’ a Barrettism for mort Syn- 
cope is a very summary way of ft an 
adjective into a substantive, ? t 


























the comitia for an honorary degree, an 
officer of distinction, and began in the 
usual style, “ Prasento vobis virum hunc 
bellicosissimum ;”’ that instant some acci- 
dent made the great warrior turn round, and 
in the same tone of voice he proceeded, 
gui nunguam antea fergiversalus est.” 
His great talents, and the effect with 
which he delivered his eloquent discourses, 
attracted the notice of Lord Ciarendon, 
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The expectations of all being then sadly 


disappointed, they were contented with 
| tne divertisement of an anthem, and so 


| was ended. 


the solemnity of the service for that day 
In the meantime great care 
was taken of Mr. South, and by the use 
of cordials and other means proper for 
him in that condition, he quickly recovered 


his spirits, and was every way as well 


who was Chaneellor of Oxford, as well as | 
| however, that Mr. South “ recovered his 


Lord High Chancellor of England, and in 
1661 South was appointed his chaplain. 
The avenue to preferment was now open 
before him, and his ambition and _ self- 
reliance were keenly alive to the oppor- 
tunity. But his first appearance betore 
his majesty was by no means auspicious. 
A ‘for the times,” which he 
preached before Clarendon, was so spicy 


serinon 


and clever that if it could only be pre- 
sented to the king his patron was sure it 
would suit the royal palate. Accordingly 
he obtained for the brilliant preacher an 
invitation to the 
Chapel Royal; and, as Anthony a Wood 


i 


give discourse in the 


relates, with a fond 
authority of some “fanatic” informant, 
“every one’s expectation was heightened ; 
and happy was he or she, among the 
greatest wits in the town, that could ac- 
commodate their humor in getting con- 
venient room in the chapel at Whitehall, 
to hang upon the lips of this so great an 
The day appointed being come, 
our author ascends the pulpit, and the 


oracle. 


eyes of all were immediately fastened 
upon After he had performed his 
obeisance to his majesty he named _ his 
text, which was Eccl. vil, 10, ‘Say not 
thou, What is the cause that the former 
The 
prohibition in the text he labored to en- 
force by an induction of particulars. The 
first was, that the pagan times were not 
better than these ; then the popish times 
were not, etc. 


him. 


davs were better than these ?’ 


But the last insisted on was, 
the times of the late rebellion ; and while 
he was endeavoring to evince that, which 
was, indeed, the main thing that he in- 
tended to handle, it pleased God, as the 
fanatic observed, that he was suddenly 
taken with a qualm, drops of sweat stand- 
ing in his face as big as peas,and immedi- 
ately he lost the use of his speech, only 
he uttered some few words to this effect, 
*O Lord, we are all in thy hands; be 


again as before.” 
It was not by dint of mere assurance, 


spirits.” He was not in the predicament 
of a mere coxcomb, who, baving pushed 


| upward from his proper place, has fallen 


and found his level. 


His vigor of mind 
and force of expression were already unri- 
valed among pulpit orators, and, in all prob- 


, ability, the unfinished sermon was enough 


to convince the good-humored sagacity of 
King Charles that he had been listening to 
no ordinary preacher. At any rate, with 
his strong sense, with his perpetual sparkle 
of wit, and with a satirical vein, which 
seemed inexhaustible in its gibes at re- 


| publicans and fanaties, he suited the taste 


minuteness, on the | 


of his own sovereign as thoroughly as, 
with his florid grandeur and purple pomp 


| of language, his cotemporary, Bossvet, 
delighted Louis XIV., and, notwithstand- 


ing his embarrassing introduction, the 
young Oxonian soon made himself at home 
in the pulpit of Whitehall. Indeed, like 


the rest of Charles’s favorites, he found his 


; royal master so devoid of all true dignity, 
that he could jest at the king’s expense, 
| and some of his sayings are not so re- 


markable for their point as for their free- 
One day sleep had 
overtaken part of his audience, including 
its most 


and-easy impudence. 
illustrious member. Stopping, 
and changing his voice, he called three 
times, “ My Lord of Lauderdale!” and 
when the earl woke up, “ My lord,” said 
South, * ] am sorry to interrupt your re- 


| pose, but I must beg that you will not 


snore quite so loud, lest you should awaken 
his majesty,” and then went on with his 
[lowever, it would seem that 
his majesty was wide awake when Dr. 
South preached his well-known sermon 
on * The lot cast into the Jap ;” for, after 
giving other examples of a remarkable 
rise from a lowly position, when he came 
to the late protector, “ And who that had 
beheld such a bankrupt. beggarly fellow as 
Cromwell, first entering the Parliament 


sermon. 


merciful unto us:’ and then came down. | House with a threadbare, torn cloak and 
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greasy hat, (and, perhaps, neither of them 
paid for,) could have suspected that, in 
the space of so few years he should, by 
the murder of one king and the banish- 
ment of another, ascend the throne, be in- 
vested in the royal robes, and want noth- 
ing of the state of a king but the changing 
of his hat into a crown?” the king was 


convulsed with laughter, and turning to 


Laurence Hyde, Lord Rochester, with 
one of his peculiar ejaculations, he ex- 
claimed : “ Lory, your chaplain must be a 
therefore put me in mind of him 
at the next death.” 


bishop : 


But South was never made a bishop. 
In 1663 he was installed 
Westminster, and in 1670 Canon of Christ 


Prebendary of 


Chureh, and in 1678 he was presented to 
the rectory of Islip, in Oxfordshire. At 
the Revolution he was sorely perplexed. 
He had so often expatiated on the right 
Divine, and had fulsome in his 
flattery of the that he could 
hardly be expected to join the invitation 
to the 
little to choose between a loathsome Puri- 


been so 


Stuarts, 
Prinee of Orange; and, with so 


tanism and an unlovely Popery, he re- 
fused to take an active part on either side, 
but said that he would go into retirement, 
himself to When he 
of his retirement the 


and give prayer. 


came out Revolu- 
tion was effected, and William and Mary 
were To 
the the 


oath of allegiance, and, growling out an 


safely seated on the throne. 


sovereign de facto South took 


occasional regret for the good old times 


of absolutism, he consented to retain his 


prefe 


well as 


rment, and reconciled himself. as 
he could, to the evil days of re- 
ligious toleration and constitutional mon- 
arehy. Living to withess the accession 
of George J., he died July 8, 1716, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, to which 
his brillant satire and fieree invective had 


50 often drawn overflowing audiences, 


and where an elaborate monument still 
marks the place of his sepulture. 
Like Fuller, the name of South is as- 


sociated with wit, and almost every sermon 
yleams with scintillations. Sometimes it 
isa sly hit, or, as he himself would hav 


called it, a ‘t rub’ in the by-going: as, 
when ironically apologizing for the image 
| 


worship of the papists, he says, * But the 


image of a Deity may be a 
for that which is but the 
ligion ;” 


who 


proper obje ct 
image of a re- 
or, When quoting a Romish casu- 
says, “It is a tru 


ist, th but lately 
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known and received in the world, that 2 


lie is absolutely sinful,” he adds, “1 sup- 
pose he means that part of the world where 
the Scriptures are not read, and where 
men care not to know what they are not 
willing to practice.” Sometimes the vein 
is more decidedly comic, as in the above- 
mentioned sermon on * ‘The Jot in the lap,” 
where, after mentioning the fortuitous way 
in which men have aequired a reputation 
for wisdom, he proceeds, ** And as the re- 
pute of wisdom, so that of wit is very 
easual. Sometimes a lucky saying, or a 
pertinent reply, has procured an esteem of 
wit to persons otherwise very shallow, and 
no ways accustomed to utter such things 
by any standing ability of mind; so that 
if such a one should have the ill hap at any 
time to strike a man dead with a smart say- 
ing, it ought, in all reason and conscience, 
the 
poor man (God knows) being no way 
And, not to 


to be judged but a chance-medley ; 


guilty of any design of wit.” 
quote instances where the drollery degen- 
erates to buffoonery, its most legitimate 
examples are the more latent, where the 
keen perception of inecongruities does not 
so much provoke a simile, as point the 
moral, and make the lesson pithy: ‘ The 
Gospel does not dictate imprudence : no 
evangelical precept justles out that of a 
lawful self-preservation. Ife, therefore, 
that thus throws himself upon the sword, 
runs to heaven before he is sent tor; where, 
theugh perhaps Christ may in merey receive 
the man, vet he will be sure to disown the 
martyr.” “ Love an ungrateful man, and’ 
he shall despise you. Commend him, and, 
shall you. 


shall but Jaugh at 


as occasion serves, he revile 


Give to him, and he 


your easiness. Save his life, but, when 
you have done, look to your own.” 
Speaking of unqualified teachers: “ A 


blind man sitting in the chimney corner, 
but sitting at the 
will be 


is‘pardonable enough ; 


helm, he is intolerable. If men 


ignorant and illiterate, let them be so in 
and not set 


private, and to themselves, 


their defects in a high plaee, to make them 
visible and conspicuous. If owls will not 
he hooted at, let them keep elose within 


the tree, and not perch upon the upper 


boughs.” 

But no wit is enduring whieh has not 
strong sense for its substratum, and our 
author was gifted with an uncommon share 
of homely, vicorous, practical wisdom. 


It was in virtue of this that he burst 
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through scholastic trammels, and discard- 
ing technical phraseology, addressed his 


audience in plain but energetic English ; | 


and it was this which led him to select 
such proofs and arguments as were like- 
liest to carry the popular understanding. 
And it is this which now renders his dis- 
courses such a mine of golden thought and 
sagacious aphorism. As in a mine, so in 
these sermons, there is many a sharp stone 
to graze the knuckles, and there is mud 
enough to soil the fingers; but even amid 


9 
o 
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when the busy tempter shall be more than 
usually apt to vex and trouble him, and 
the pains of a dying body to hinder and 
discompose him, and the settlement of 
worldly affairs to disturb and confound 
him, and, in a word, all things conspire to 


| inake his sick-bed grievous and uneasy ; 


| 


the most offensive ribaldry, the explorer | 


is constantly rewarded with gems, trom 
which truth flashes like light from the dia- 
mond, or in which it is coyly locked up, 
and kept curiously undulating like a sun- 
beam imprisoned in opal. 

For South we cannot claim that he pos- 
sessed an imagination like Taylor, a power 
of philosophizing like Cudworth and More, 
a strategic range of vision and a dialectic 


a ' 
fairness and prowess like Barrow, still less 


an erudition like Lightfoot and Pocock, 
and, least of all, a fervor like Baxter and 
the hated Puritans; but of all these de- 
sirable attributes, or of others equivalent, 
he possessed a share so respectable that, 
turned to the best account by a consum- 
mate rhetorician, it secured for him a place 
of enduring eminence in the ranks of pul- 
pit oratory. Of learning he had enough 
to preserve him from mistakes and sole- 
cisms, ind to supply the theme in hand 
with apposite facts and instructive illus- 
trations; and his usual exemption from 
pedantry compels us to forgive an ocea- 
sional quotation from “the fifty-second 





| 


book of Dion Cassius,” or a scrap of Greek | 


from the fifty-seventh epistle of Synesius. 
Nor have many preachers made a happier 
use of the materials supplied by mental 
science. In his remarks on conscience, 
on ingratitude, on complacency in the sins 
of other men, there are passages where 
for a moment he anticipates the masterly 
grasp and seer-like intuition of Bishop 
Butler ; while of his sermon on ** Man in 
God's Image,” it is hardly too much to 
aflirm that nothing had appeared before it 
in Iinglish prose, at once so beautiful in 
conception and so exquisite in language. 

Of tender or gracious feeling there is 
little trace in Dr. South’s lively 
quent compositions ; but there is much of 
what 1s usually understood by * unction”’ 
in the following close of his sermon on 
conscience: “ At this disconsolate time, 


and elo- 





nothing can then stand up against these 
ruins, and speak life in the midst of death, 
but aclear conscience. And the testimony 
of that shall make the comforts of heaven 
descend upon his weary head, like a re- 
freshing dew or shower upon a parched 
ground. It shall give him some lively 
earnest and secret anticipations of his ap- 
proaching joy. It shall bid his soul go 
out of the body undauntedly, and lift up 
its head with confidence before saints and 
angels. Surely the comfort which it con- 
veys at this season is something bigger 
than the capacities of mortality—mighty 
and unspeakable, and not to be understood 
till it comes to be felt. And now, who 
would not quit all the pleasures and trash 
and trifles which are apt to captivate the 
heart of man, and pursue the greatest rig- 
ors of piety and austerities of a good life, 
to purchase to himself such a conscience 
as, at the hour of death, when all the 
friendships of the world shall bid him 
adieu, and the whole creation turn its back 
upon him, shail dismiss his soul and close 
his eyes with that blessed sentence, ‘ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord!” 

But, although there is little pathos, there 
is no want of warmth and vigor, and there 
are few things with which we sympathize 
more heartily than honest indignation. As, 
for instance, after quoting from Bellarmine 
the extraordinary proposition, * That if 
the Pope should, through error or mistake, 
command vices and prohibit virtues, the 
Church would be bound in conscience to 
believe vice to be good and virtue evil,” 
he exclaims, “ Good God! that anything 
that wears the name of a Christian, or but 
of a man, should venture to own such a 
villainous, impudent, and blasphemous as- 
sertion in the face of the world as this! 
What! must murdey, adultery, thett, fraud, 
extortion, perjury, drunkenness, rebellion, 
and the like, pass for good and commend- 
able actions, and fit to be practiced ? and 
mercy, chastity, justice, truth, temper- 
ance, loyalty, and sincere dealing, be ac- 
counted things utterly evil, immoral, and 
not to be followed by men, in case the 
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Pope, who is generally a weak, and almost 
always a wicked man, should, by his mis- 
take and infallible ignorance, command 
the the latter? Did 
Christ himself ever assume such a pow- 


former and forbid 


er, as to alter the morality of actions, 
and to transform virtue, and 
virtue into vice by his bare word? Cer- 
tainly never did a grosser paradox, or a 


vice into 


wickeder sentence drop from the meuth 
or pen of any mortal man, since reason or 
And 


I must confess, I have often with great 


religion had any being in the world. 


amazement wondered how it could possibly 
come from a person of so great a reputa- 
tion, both for learning and virtue too, as 
the world allows Bellarmine to have been. 
But, when men give themselves to the de- 
fense of wicked interests and false proposi- 
tions, it is just with God to smite the great- 
est abilities with the greatest infatuations.” 
Unfortunately, however, much of South's 
indignation is lavished on men whoss 
memory is now dear, and whose depressed 
condition should have been a powerful 
app al to the forbearance of a generous 
foe. 
ture a 
great token of chivalry ; and, in his in- 


‘To trample on the fallen, or to tor- 
victim whose hands are tied, is no 


vectives against republicans and Puritans, 
South knew full well that they could not 
retaliate. Had the pulpit been open, or 
the press been free, they might have re- 
minded their accuser of his former con- 
nection with themselves ; and while they 
might safely have asked him to point out 
the sacrifices by which he had evidenced 
his sincerity, they might have hinted, that 
of all enemies the most truculent and un- 
forgiving is a turneoat or an ungrateful 
protégé. With language like the follow- 
ing, the walls of Whitehall West- 
minster Abbey used to resound on days 
consecrated to the * Happy Restoratien 
of King Charles the Second:” “In the 
late times of confusion, how was the black 


and 


decree of reprobation opened and let fly at 
[loyalists] both 
press, and how were all the vials of wrath 


them from pulpit and 
in the Revelation poured upon their head! 
very mother’s son of them was a repro- 
bate und a castaway, and none were to hope 
for the least favor hereafter who had not 
Cromwell or Bradshaw for his friend here. 
... Nor were these enthusiasts less lib- 
eral in denouncing God's curses upon their 
enemies, than in engrossing his blessings 


to themselves: there being none of those 
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|.reverend harpies, who, by plunders and 
| sequestrations, had scraped together three 
or four thousand a year, but, presently, 
according to the sanctified dialect of the 
| times, they dubbed themselves God's pe- 
'euliar people and inheritance. So sure 
did thriving regicides make of 
| heaven, and so fully reckoned themselves 
in the high road thither, that they never 
| so much as thought that 
saintships were to take Tyburn in their 
way.” 


those 


some of their 


Again: ‘ Whensoever you hear 
| any of these sly, sanctified sycophants, 
with turned-up eye and shrug of shoulder, 
| pleading conscience for or against any- 
thing or practice, you should forthwith ask 
them, What word of God they have to 
bottom that judgment of their conscience 
'upon?... And if they can produce no 
such thing, (as they never can,) then rest 
assured that they are arrant cheats and 
hypocrites, and that, for all their big 
words, the conscience of such men is so 
far from being able to give them any true 
confidence toward God, that it cannot so 
much as give them confidence toward a 
| wise and good man; no, nor yet toward 
themselves, who are far from being either.” 
Racy and idiomatic as is our author's 
English, it is too often debased by slang. 
In the same way, his wit not rarely de- 
generates to ribaldry, and the temptation 
of a keen or humorous remark is always 
Thus: 


** With two or three popular, empty words, 


too powerful for his reverence. 


such as ‘ Popery and superstition,’ ‘ right 
| of the subject,’ ‘liberty of conscience,’ 
‘ Lord Jesus Christ. well tuned and hu- 
mored, a skillful manager of the rabble 
may whistle them backward and forward, 
upward and downward, till he is weary, 
! and get up upon their backs when he is 
* The truth is, they [the 
Jews] were all along a cross, odd, un- 


so.” Again: 
toward sort of people, and such as God 
seems to have chosen, and (as the prophets 
sometimes phrase it) to have espoused to 
himself, upon the very same account that 
Socrates espoused Xantippe, only for her 
all that he 
could find or pick out of that sex ; and so 


extreme ill conditions above 

the fittest argument both to exereise and 

his patience to the 

/ world.” And in the outset of his sermon 
on ** The Christian Pentecost” there is a 
hit at the Protector of a nature so profane 
that it is better to leave it where we 
found it. 


declare admirable 
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Mave here made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
bre t nothing of my 


Montaigne. 





own but the string that ties them 





MINISTERING SPIRITS 
Is the designation given by the apostle to 
God’s holy angels. The idea is carried fur- 
ther, and in uot, so far as we know, repug- 
nant to Seripture ; and Christ himself taught 
us that those who are accounted worthy to 
resurrection from the dead are 
And, asks Invine— 


obtain a 
equal unto the angels. 


What could be more consoling than the idea that the 


souls of those we once loved were permitted to re- 
turu to watch over our welfare; that affectionate and 
guardi spirits sat by our pillows when we slept, 
keeping a vigil over our most helpless hours; that 
beauty and innocence, which had languished into the 


tomb, wiiled unseen around us, revealing them- 


felves in those blessed dreams wherein we live over 


l 
f past endearment? 











again the hou A belief of this 
kind would, [should think, be a new incentive to vir- 
tue; it would take away, too, from the loneliness and 
destitution i We are apt to feel more and more 
as We go on in our pilgrimiage through the wilderness 
of this world, and find that those who set forward 
with us lovingly and cheerily on the journey have, 
one by one, dropped away from our side. There are 
departe! beings that 1 have loved as 1 never again 
Shall love in this world; that have loved me as I 
never again shall be loved. If sueh beings do ever 
retain in their t \ spheres the attachments which 
they felt on earth; if they take an interest in the poor 
concerns of transient mortality, and are permitted to 
hold von on with those whom they have loved on 
earth, [ fecl as if now, at this deep hour of night, in 
this siteac itude, L could receive their visitation 
with the most mn but unalloyed delight. In truth, 
such tions would be tuo happy for this world; 
they would take us away from the bounds and bar- 
riers t hem us in, and keep us from each other. 
Our existence is doomed to be made up of transient 
embraces and parations. The most intimate 


friendship, of what bricf and scattered portions of time 





does it cor ‘ We take each other by the hand. 
and w inve a few words and looks of kindness : 
and \ rojol scether for a few short moments; 
and then dey tis, years intervene, and we have 
no intercours ith each other. Or, if we dwell to- 
gether fora m, the grave soon closes its gates, and 
euts of er communion; and our spirits must 


remain ind widowhood until they mect 
again in t more perfect state of being when soul 
shall dwell with , and there shall be no such thing 
as death, or absence, or any other interruption of our 
union. 


THE ANGEL GUEST. 
Avrrorriarety following the preceding, 
and practically inculeating an important 
lesson, are these verses from the laureate 
Tennyson: 
How pure in heart and sound in head, 
With what divine affections bold, 
Should be the man whose thoughts would hold 
An hour's communion with the dead. 
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In vain shalt thou, or any, call 
The spirits from their golden day, 
Except, like them, thou too canst say, 

My spirit is at peace with all. 

They haunt the silence of the breast, 
Imagination calm and fair, 

The memory like a cloudless air, 

The conscience as # sea at rest, 

But when the heart is full of din, 
And doubt beside the portal waits, 
They can but listen at the gates, 

And hear the household jar within. 


ALL-SUFFICIENCY OF GRACE. 

Tue apostle reminds the Hebrew Chris- 
tians that the Captain of their salvation 
was made perfect through sufferings. Hence 
he deduces an argument for the doctrine that 
they who would be like their Lord will also 
be called upon to pass through tribulations, 
and that Hr, having himself suffered, is able 
to succor éhemin the trying hour, Oftsuch, 
sustained by grace in every sorrow, tempted, 
but triumphant, it is well said that 

Amid all that humbles and scathes—amid all that 
shatters from their life its verdure, smites to the 
dust the pomp and summit of their pride, and in the 
very heart of existence writeth a sudden and “ strange 
defeature,” they stand erect, riven not uprooted, a 
monument less of pity than of awe! There are some 
who pass through the lazar-house of misery with a 
The 
very things which, seen alone, are despicable and vile, 


step more august than a Cvesar’s in his hall. 


associated with them, become almost venerable and 
divine; and one ray, however dim and feeble, of that 
intense holiness which, in the infant God. shed maj- 
esty over the manger and the straw, not denied to 
those who, in the depth of affliction, cherish his pa- 
tient image, flings ever the meanest localities of earth 
an emanation from the glory of heaven. 


STYLE. 

“Be yourself rather than Gabriel” was 
the sententious direction given to a young 
Similar advice may be given to 
Do not hunt after models 
Se yourself, for as 


minister. 
those who write. 
nor try to imitate. 

Wurppte has well said: 


There is no model style. What is pleasing in the 
diction of one author disgusts us in a copyist. Every 
The law by which wo 
judge of his sentences, must be deduced from his sens 
tences. Ifthe style indicate the character, 1t is rela- 
tively good; if it contradict the character, though its 
cadences are faultless, it is still bad, and not to be en- 
dured. We may quarrel with a writer, if we please, 
for possessing a tasteless nature, but not with the style 
which takes from that nature its form and movement. 

The tread of Johnson's style is heavy and sonorous, 
resembling that of an elephant or a mail-clad warrior. 
He is fond of leveling an obstacle by a polysyllabic 
battering-ram. Burke's words are continually prac- 
ticing the broad-sword exercise, and sweeping down 
Addison draws up his 


writer is his own standard. 


adversaries with every stroke. 


infantry in orderly array, and marches threngh sen- 
tence after sentence, without having bis ranks disor- 











ure, thus, 


own thoughts at 


upto 


himself than knows 


bel But it is also 





juman ng. 
true, as the learned in these matters tell us, 
that 
Every human face earries written upor t 
of its owner. The | iitccs tseiniatin ‘ 
organs; the pr be] 1s have ‘ : 
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PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED IEREA K. 
Di. Waris has a beautifully su tive 
thought with reference to the better world: 
Phere I ! } 
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and John Foster advises the treusuri nor 








difficult questions with a view of having 
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MBLEM OF THE RESURRECTION 
Joun Benyan, in his own quaint style, 


thus paraphrases the apostle’s well-known 
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relative to the resurrection of the 
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There is a poor, dry, and wrinkled kernel cast into 
the ground ; and there it lieth, swelleth, breaketh, and, 
one would think, perisheth. But behold, it receiveth 
life, it chippeth, it putteth forth a blade, and groweth 
into a stalk, There also appeareth an ear; it also 
sweetly blossoms, with a full Kernel in the ear. It is 
the same wheat, yet behold how the fashion doth differ 
from what was sown! And our brawn will be left 
behind, when we rise again. The body ariseth, as to 
the nature of it, the self-same nature; but as to the 
inanner of it, how far transcendent! “The glory of 
the terrestrial is one, and the glory of the celestial 
another!” 


SELF-PERPETUATING POWER OF THE 
BIBLE. 


Tue thought may not be new; but it is 
happily clothed by Dr. Thomson, when he 
says of the Bible: 


It has a self-perpetuating and multiplying power. 
Infidels have written books; where are they? Where 
is Porphyry, Julian? Fragments of them there are; 
but we are indebted even for this to Christian criti- 
cism. Where is Hume, Voltaire, Bolingbroke? It 
requires the world’s reprieve to bring a copy out of 
the prison of their darkness. Where is the Bible? 
Wherever there is light. Speaking the language of 
heaven in seyen score and three of the tongues of 
earth, and giving the word of God by forty millions 
of voices, to five times as many million ears, and in 
tungues spoken by six hundred millions of men; and 
having swept its path of storm through all time, it still 
walks triumphant, despite earth’s dying malice and 
hell’s eternal wrath, and like the apocalyptic angel, 
though it wraps its mantle of cloud around it, calmly 
looks out upon the world with a face as it were the 
eun encircled with the rainbow. 


UNSUCCESSFUL IN THIS LIFE. 
Tuere is truth beautifully expressed, and 
words of cheer for multitudes, in the senti- 
ment accredited to Gronce 8, Hittrarp: 


1 confess that increasing years bring with them an 
increasing respect for those who do not succeed in life, 
as those words are commonly used. Heaven is said 
to be a place fur those who have not succeeded upon 
eerth; and it is surely true that celestial graces do net 
best thrive and bloom in the hot blaze of worldly pros- 
perity. Ill suecess sometimes rises from superabund- 
ance of qualities in themselves good—from a conscience 
too sensitive, a taste too fastidious, a self-forgetfulness 
too romantic, @ modesty too retiring. I will not goso 
far as to say, with a living poet, that the “ world 
knows nothing of its greatest men,” but there are 
furms of greatness, or et least excellence, that “ die 
and make no sign;” there are martyrs that miss the 
palm, but not the stake: there are heroes without the 
laurel, and conquerors without the triumph. 


IDOLIZING THE INTELLECT. 
Bisnor ArmsrronG utters a timely warning 
as to a very common tendency, especially 

among the gifted and the educated : 


‘There ts always a fear lest the intellect shonld be- 
come idolized among the educated classes, lest it should 
create false views of the dignity of human nature, lest 
it should be used selfishly, because it lifts men so 
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easily above their fellows, and places them on bigh as 
objects of admiration. Literature and science, in their 
countless branches, are, after all, great tempters; they 
are apt to become idols, to make men their devotees; 
the fame, and attention, and note, which they bring, 
when suceessfally pursued, are cords of great power 
in tying our souls to the world, and the Christian 
graces are apt to be secondary objects of desire, if de- 
sired at all, amid all the excitement of a scientific or 
literary life. The very exercise of intellect, apart 
from any feelings of ambition, is so pleasurable, as it 
seems the nearest of anything to the creative power, 
that we are disposed to treat it as such, to live in a 
world of our own making, to live upon our own 
thoughts, virtually to worship that through which we 
succeed, to delight ourselves with our own mind's 
work, to gaze with fond admiration on the surprising 
flights of reason, and to fill ourselves with those no- 
tions of the dignity of man as a reasoning being, which 
little dispose us for the humbling doctrines of the 
Cross. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


WE are not sure that we know what is 
meant by woman’s rights in the sense in 
which that phrase is commonly used at the 
present day. Perhaps it is our own fault, 
for we heard one of the ablest advocates of 
the cause, a female in boots and pant—no, 
in Bloomer costume, harangue a mixed mul- 
titude for an hour upon the subject. She 
convinced us that there never was more than 
one sex so imposed upon as the female, but 
failed to make us see the remedy, although 
possibly others did, for they applauded the 
sweet creature to the very echo. It is grati- 
fying to know that those fair ones who have 
lost any of their rights, in the only sense in 
which we comprehend the term, may most 
certainly regain them by the simple process 
here pointed out. It is from the pen of the 
late Henry Reed: 


It is not by clamoring for rights, it is not by rest- 
less discontent, but it is by tranquil working out of 
the Heaven-imposed law of obedience, that woman's 
weakness is transmuted into strength—a moral, spirit- 
ual power, which man shall do homage to. Ambition, 
pride, willfulness, or any earthly passion, will but dis- 
tort her being; she struggles all in vain against » 
Divine appointment, and sinks into more woeful servi- 
tude, and the primeval curse weighs a thousandfold 
upon her, and the primeval companionship perishes. 
But, bowing beneath that law which sounded through 
the darkening Paradise, she wins for her dower the 
only freedom that is worthy of woman—the morai 
liberty which God bestows upon the faithful and obe- 
dient spirit. It is from the soil of meekness that the 
true strength of womanhood grows; and it is because 
it has its root in such a soil that it has a growth so 
majestic, showering its blossoms and its fruits upon 
the world. Her influence follows man from the cradle 
to the grave, and the sphere of it is the whole regioa 
of humanity. We marvel at the might of it, becanse 
its tranquil triumphs are so placid and so noiseless, and’ 
penetrating into the deep places of our nature. It was 
the sun and the wind that in the fable streve for the 
mastery, and the strife was for a traveler's cloak; the- 
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quiet moon had naught to do with such fierce rivalry 
of the burning or the blast; but, asin her tranquil 
orbit she journeys round the earth, she silently sways 
the tides of the ocean. 


BREVITIES. 


Here are, from Tillotson’s Sermons, a few 
note-worthy sentences, aphoristic and epi- 
grammatic : 


Nobody is so weak, but he is strong enough to bear 
the misfortunes that he does not feel. 

No man’s religion ever survives his morals. 

That is not wit which consists not with wisdom. 

No man shall ever come to heaven himself who has 
not sent his heart thither before him. 

That man will one day find it but a poor gain who 
hits upon truth with the loss of charity. 

Christ saves the world by undeceiving it, and sanc- 
tifies the will by first enlightening the understanding 

If we justly look upon a proneness to find faults as 
a very ill and a mean thing, we are to remember that 
a proneness to believe them is next to it. 

This happiness does Christ vouchsafe to all his, that, 
as a Saviour, he once suffered for them, and that, as a 
friend, he always suffers with them. 

A blind guide is certainly a great mischief; but a 
guide that blinds those whom he should lead is un- 
doubtedly a much greater. 


- >.< - 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


Bisnor Waveu.—Just after our last number 
had gone to press we received intelligence of 
the death of this eminent and well-known 
servant of Christ and his Church. It was our 
privilege to know him intimately for the last 
quarter of a century, and we esteem it alike a 
privilege and a duty to add our tribute to the 
numerous expressions of esteem for his charac- 
ter and regret for his departure, which that 
event has already called forth from individu- 
als, and from the various societies and as- 
sociations with which he was connected. The 
portrait which accompanies our present number 
is an admirable likeness, and the sketch of the 
bishep’s life and character, necessarily brief as 
it is, is from the pen of one who shared largely 
in the good man’s confidence and esteem, and 
to whom the preparation of the memoir has 
been a labor of love. 


Secrarianism seems to have found its way 
into the councils of that hitherto supposed 
catholic institution, the American Bible Soci- 
ety. The community has been under the be- 
lief that each evangelical denomination has a 
proportionate share in its management and in 
the control of its funds. Facts, recently brought 
to light, reveal a very different state of affairs. 
Of its thirty-six elected managers the Presby- 
terians have twenty-one. The other fifteen are 
divided among Episcopalians, Dutch Reformed, 
Methodists, Friends, and Baptists. Of course 
such a concentration of power in one denomi- 
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nation could not have occurred without de- 


sign and shrewd maneuvering. Py the Con- 
stitution the Board have the power to fill 
vacancies in their own body, and to appoint 
their officers. It has recently been proclaimed, 
too, and not denied, that the society at large 
have no control over the actions of the Board 
of Managers, and that the only redress for 
real or supposed dereliction of duty is by turn- 
ing them out at the annual meeting of the so- 
ciety, and by the appointment of others. It is 
provided by the Constitution, however, that 
only one fourth of the managers can be dis- 
placed in any one year; so that, in reality, it 
will take three annual elections to effect a 
change in the majority of the Board. But all 
this has been tacitly submitted to; and no real 
occasion for objecting to the management of 
the society’s affairs has arisen until lately, 
About a year since a leading Presbyterian cler 
gyman, the Rev. R. J. Breckenridge, of Ken- 
tucky, at the General Assembly of his Church, 
denounced the authorized edition of the Bible 
as sanctioned and published by the society for 
the last six years. He took occasion, in lan- 
guage more befitting a slave driver in a cotton 
field than a grave divine before a Church judi- 
catory, to denounce most especially the com- 
mittee by whom, with great care, and after 
years of patient toil, that edition had been 
prepared. His violent philippic appears to 
have had its effect upon the majority of the 
General Assembly ; and others joined in the hue 
and cry. The Princeton Review, an accredited 
organ of the Presbyterians, followed, and the 
result aimed at by this leading denomination 
was speedily reached. The Board of Managers 
resolved to yield to the wishes of the General 
Assembly as thus made known; to take back 
all they had said of the accuracy of their stand- 
ard Bible; in fact, to stultify themselves be- 
fore the whole world, and at the expense of 
we know not how many thousands of dollars of 
the people’s money to mutilate some and cancel 
others of the plates of the several editions now 
in use. The Protestant Churchman takes this 
view of the subject: 


The High Church hostility of a few Episcopalians, 
who have always opposed the Bible Society, and the 
sectarian love of power of the Old School Presbyteri- 
ans, who were determined to control it, have com- 
bined to overthrow the settled action of the Board of 
Managers, which had been for six years consummated, 
for the same number of years seen and known, and 
never objected to, which had been unanimously and 
deliberately adopted and approved by this Board on 
repeated occasions, and in repeated Te and which 
every member of the Board probably believed in his 
own conscience to be right, for certainly no one of 
them ever asserted in the Board the contrary. 

* * * * * * * * 

It has been accomplished under the force of an out- 
side pressure alone. The vehemence and violence of 
a dominant sect, as such, have sueceeded in ruling 
and overturning the whole action of the Board, to 
whom there has not been left the shadow of freedom 
in this action. Itis but a gradual realizing of what we 
have beard as the early assertion of Bishop Hobart, 
that “the Bible Society would become at last the 
mere tool of the General Assembly.” 


Verily, Bishop Hobart’s prediction has, in 
this instance at least, been verified, and we are 
greatly in error if the sentiment of another 
bishop, the lamented Emory, that “ Methodists 
must be permitted to do their own work in 
their own way,” does not recur to the minds 
of many members of that Church which fur- 
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nishes the society with one fowrth of its funds, 
and is permitted to have but one ninth of its 
management, 





Sewrne Macutnes.—Ever since Hoop sang 
his “Song of the Shirt’ the miseries of that 
large class who live by the needle have been a 
freyuent theme for the philanthropist. The 
practical use of a machine for taking the 
stitches 

In seam, and gusset, and band, 
* And band, and gusset, and seam, 
if not, indeed, the invention itself, dates from 
about the same time as the publication of the in- 
imitable poem to which we have referred. There 
is a fair prospect that the use of the machine 
will render the doleful song a mere memorial 
of things that were. The thought would have 
made the poet happy, and all will agree that 
such a consummation is devoutly to be wished. 
We have been Jed into this train of remark by 
the permission kindly granted us to copy a 
letter from a lady in the country to a friend 
in this city. The writer has had practical ex- 
perience that may be useful to many of our 
fair readers, who will all agree with us in the 
hope that Ellen may come into possession of 
the good fairy without being obliged to part 
with Charlotte's last gift. But read the letter: 


There, dear Ellen, I heard that sigh away up here 
in Vermont, as you leaned wearily back in your 
chair, and broke the seal of this letter, half reproach- 
ug yourself for stopping one moment while that im- 

nense quantity of sewing lies unfinished by your 
side. But I want you to stop, and to read, and take 
eourage. Have n't you been stitching and stitching, 
day after day, and far into the night, too, on those fine 
bosoms, and wristbands, and collars till eyes, and head, 
and hands, and heart all ache, and the pile hardly 
seems to diminish at all? 

Now compare your work with mine; I have done 
as much in an hour as you in a day, and neither eyes 
nor head are weary, and I amas light-hearted as a bird. 

Tes; compare the stitches, too, Are they not as 
fine, and even, and strong as yours? Ah! now you 
do open your eyes, and begin to wonder if Cinderella's 

ry godmother has touched me with ber wand. If I 

yuld transport you to my room, I would show you 
the good fairy that helps me so wondrously. There 
she stands in that corner, by the window, “That 
dear little, sweet little sewing machine, the comfort 
and blessing of the whole household, never tired, 
never out of patienee, always ready to do your bid- 
ding. The one we have is from the establishment 
of Grover and Baker. We have made all sorts of 
garments with it, from the handsome basque with 
its varied trimmings, (cloth, silk, or lace, as the case 
may be.) and the flounced barége skirt, down to the 
little wee sack for the baby. Dresses, skirts, night 
gowns, caps, shirts, collars, under sleeves, jackets 
and pantaloons for the boys, sheets, pillow-cases, tow- 
els, table -cloths, napkins, pocket-handkerchiefs, in- 
deed, everything that can be needed in a family. We 
have proved it by a trial of nearly a year, and know 
what a comfort it will be in every household, Each 
day inerea-es our sense of its valne. We have not 

ried to do wonders, and tell marvelous stories of its 
ps but when you remember that we have five 
grown people, and four ehildren under ten in the 
family, and know that we do all the sewing, and have 
time for reading, writing, studying, playing with the 
children besides, you will not think we praise our little 
helper without reason. It is as useful in repairing 
many garments as in making them, and one great ad- 
vantage which this patent possesses over others is the 
ease with which a seam may be ripped, when once 
you find the loop of the under thread, and detach it 
from the upper, and that can be learned only by eare- 
ful study and attention. I take as much pleasure in 
ripping (when necessary) as in sewing, for it is a great 
help in advancing the work when making any altera- 
tions. The thread can be used again for basting, or 


sewing with the hand, and sometimes when it is long | : 
| but I had concealed with jealous care from my’ 


1 have used it again in the machine. Do you remem- 
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ber, when we were children together, the long seams 
that were given us to be picked out carefully stitch 
by stitch with a pin, because we were too small to be 
trusted with scissors, lest we should cut the cwth? 
Or, if some older person ripped with scissors, how 
tired we were picking out the stitches that remained 
on both sides of the seam’ The children in these 
days will have no such tasks to dread, at least in the 
families where Grover and Baker's machines are used, 
But though so easily ripped when you wish it, the 
stiteh is strong and elastic, does not break in washing 
and ironing, and if broken by any chance does not rip 
in consequence. 

Does this account seem rather aggravating than en- 
couraging to yon? My object in telling you these 
particulars is to induce you to obtain one for yourself. 
Do you ask where the money is to be procured? Then 


| IT ask, in return, have you not a hundred dollars, (dear 


Charlotte's last gift,) carefully preserved for some 
darker day than any you have yet known? Take it 
now, and buy with it one of Grover and Baker's box 
machines, with the invention recently added, which 
doubles the speed of the motion. Be assured you will 
never repent it. It will pay for itself shortly. You 
will accomplish more than double what you now do, 
and in the meantime the color will return to your 
cheek, and the light to your eye, and your youth and 
life shall not be sacrificed to this incessant stitching. 
There are some things to be learned about the man- 
agement and use of the machine, but they are not 
ditlicult. I advise you to learn at the establishment, 
where they are so obliging as to explain whatever 
puzzles you, and to allow you to make your first at- 
tempts under their direction. 1 have regretted not do- 
ing so myself; it would have saved many a perplexed 
and anxious hour, when first I used it, lest 1 had com- 
mitted some irreparable mischief. The simplicity of 
the machinery makes it very desirable for us in the 
country, for it is hardly possible that anything more 
dreadful should happen than the breaking of a needle 
occasionally. That is dreadful enough I acknowledge, 
and you will never do it without a shudder, and a 
feeling of self-reproach, as if it might have been 
avoided, but it isan evil that can be remedied at 
once. 

When once you are the happy possessor of this 
treasure, I know the clashing of the busy little needle 
will be to you like the sweetest music in the world, 
for it will speak of rest, and hope, and comfort; and 
when little Charlie comes in from school you will 
have leisure to enjoy with him walking, reading, or 
playing, as in happier times of old. With full confi- 
dence in your good sense and my powers of persua- 
sion, I shall ever be the grateful admirer of our ben- 


COUSIN CARRIE, 


efactors, and your affectionate 


Tne CuristiAN AND THE ARran.—Journey- 
ing across the Arabian desert, a Christian trav- 
eler was taught some things that he did not 
know before; or, if he once knew had forgotten 
His tent was pitched for the night, 
guides, genuine Bedouins, were around 

They sat silently musing, each lost in 
own thoughts, when suddenly the sheik 


His 


him. 


men are !” 
“* How so? 
* You never fast,”’ said he. 
“Not often,” replied the traveler langhingly ; 


Why do you think us strange ?” 


| “that is when we can get anything to eat.” 


The Arab laughed too: that evening we had 
“But,” said 
“is it not part of your religion? You do 
nothing.” 

This was a home-thrust, and my conscience 
I had looked upon the poor fellows 
around me as so bigoted in their faith, and had 


| considered myself so completely in their power, 


that I deemed it prudent to avoid every topic 
In my soli- 
tary tent at midday I read the word of life: 
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ante the enaiaies that I carried about me 
the “ Christian’s Koran ;” and when at morning 
and night I commended myself in prayer to 
God my Maker, through Christ my Saviour, I 
had drawn close around me the curtain of the 
tent, and whispered low and fearfully, lest I 
should be overheard. 

“You have no religion,” said the sheik: 
* you do not pray ; you do nothing.” 

“God forgive me,’ I thought. ‘ The rebuke 
is not altogether unjust.” 

“ Now we,” continued my reprover; and he 
went on boastingly to tell what their prophet 
required of them, and how faithful was their 
obedience in matters of devotion, charity, and 
self-denial ; and while he spoke I lifted up my 
heart to God, and sought courage to bear a 
feeble testimony to his word. When the sheik 
paused, I put my hand into my bosom, and 
drew forth a New Testament. 

“T have religion,’ I said. 
to hear what it teaches on 
ters ?” 

“ Certainly ; would I tell him ?” 

By this time the attention of all my guard 
was directed to me. Their quick, sparkling 
eyes were fixed fiercely, as I thought, upon me, 
their dark visages looking more grim by the 
flashing fire around which they were seated ; 
and their hands were ready to grasp a weapon 
that would speedily bring down vengeance 
upon the head of the infidel dog who should 
dare to blaspheme their prophet. 

“ Listen,” I said, as I opened the Testament 
at the sixth chapter of the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew. “You speak of almsgiving; 
hear what my Koran says about alms;’ and I 
rendered into Arabic the first four verses, 
“Take heed that ye do not do your alms before 
men, to be seen of them,” etc. When 
ped I looked up, and the dark countenances 
around me were glistening, but not with 
anger. 

“Good!” exclaimed the sheik; “ this is very 
good: go on.” 

I gathered courage, and read again: “ And 
when thou prayest,” etc. I read, translating 
as I read, to the fifteenth verse. Again I 
looked around me. 

“Bismillah! but this is wonderful! won- 
derful !” exclaimed to another, stroking 
their beards; “ wonderful!” and every harsh 
and forbidding feature was softened down to 
quiet, calm attention. ‘ More! more !” 

I read on: “ Moreover, when ye fast,” ete. 

“Bismillah !” exclaimed the sheik; “ but 
this is wonderful!” 

I needed no further urging on. Verse by 
verse, paragraph by paragraph, I read on to the 
close of the chapter, interrupted by the excla- 
mations of wonder and approbation. 

“Wonderful !” said my worthy friend, the 
sheik, when at length I closed the book ; “ but 
this is wonderful! And what good people you 
Christians ought to be!” 


“ Would you like 
these high mat- 


stop- 


one 


Mopern Jenvsarem.—A French gentleman, 
who delights to frequent the spots on which 
celebrated poets have dwelt, or whence they 
derived their inspiration, has published in the 
Moniteur an account of his visit to the “ Gar- | 
dens of Solomon.” First he visited the 


| “sealed fountains,” 
| voirs, 


' charming spot in all Palestine. 
judge in more senses than one. 


| of the 


| is a trifle. 


' shoes, 





large subterranean reser- 
wherein the waters springing from the 
mountains are collected, and whence the water 


| is conducted to Jerusalem by pipes: 


Ata short distance from the reservoirs are the cel- 
ebrated gardens. They extend along a valley which 
runs from El Bourach to Bethleliem. It is the most 

Solomon was a good 
There are murmuring 
streams winding through verdant lawns; there are the 
choicest fruits and flowers, the byacinth, the anemone, 
the fig-tree, and the pine. Towering high above the 
garden, and contrasting grandly with its soft aspect, are 


| the dark, precipitous rocks of the neighboring mount- 


ain, around whose summits vultures and eagles inces- 
santly scream and describe spiral circles in the air. 
The rare plants and flowers which the great enehanter 
of the East collected within these gardens were } 
tected from the north wind by the mountain. Every 
gust of the south wind was loaded with perfumes. 
With the first breeze of spring the tig-tree put forth 
its frui's and the vines began tb blossom. It was, ip 
the words of Seripture, “a garden of delights.” The 
vegetations of the north and the south were intermin- 
gled. One part of the garden was called the Walnut- 
tree-walk, (or, as the English Se ripture translation has 
it, the Garden of Nuts.) another is the Beds of Spices. 


ro- 


The writer’s guide was a well-educated Ital- 
ian, who informed him that the Gardens of 
Solomon are now let to an Englishman: 


“The present tenant,” he said, “is Mr. Gokismith, 
ie se of Goldsmith and Son. He is underdrain- 
ing the gardens of Solomon on the Yorkshire system. 
You will be astonished to see how successful he has 
been. Here is the house.’ I perce ived a bright brass 
knob shining in the center of a small square of porce- 
lain let into a white wall. Over this knob was the 
following superscription in the English language: 
“Ring the bell.” This bell seemed to my imagination 
rather an anomaly in the gardens of Solomon; but that 
We did ring the bel! land we wentin. The 
iirst things that struck my eyes were red draining pipes 
lying about, and bearing the mark of the manu fac- 
turers, Samuel and Co., No. 128 Strand. Mr. Goldsmith 
was draining that Biblieal valley, the dew of which 
was so often brushed away by the naked feet of the 
ithe month of September, An 


he 


Shul: umite. as ir 
g-machine was cutting a seco 
ial grass on the very spot where 
ters of Jerusalem gathered those lilies of the 
which were more beautiful than Solomon in all bis 
glory. A patent reaping-machine was rapidly gar 
nering the crop of that glebe in whieh the sisters of 
Ruth and the daughters of Naomi were wont to glean 
L asked to see Solomon's pavilion ; but. alas! the 
press timbers and the cedar wainscoting had 


field 


ey- 
been 
taken down, and in their place there is a brick-buili 


with a roof of red and green tiles. The en- 
trance hall is whitewashed; there is a little parlor 
with a Birmingham carpet, and a drawing-room pa- 
pered with a zed-bordered yellow paper, purchased in 
Paris, Rue des Moineaux. The chimney is Prussian, 
and the curtains are of Swiss muslin. Instead of the 
servants of the spouse, | found two nursery-maids; 
from Paris and the other from Florence. The 
slave who prepares the tents of cedar is now called 
“John.” Tle has red whiskers, blacks his master's 
serubs the floor every day, and varnishes it on 
Sundays ; and if some romantic person should inquire 
as I had the naivete to do, about the dark Shulamite. 
he will be tive sweet little English childre n, 
redolent of cold cream and Windsor soap, as fair 2 
silk, with their hair in corkscrew curls, 


cottare, 


one 


showh 


tloss 


; wearing prunella boots, blue capes, and green par: 


The cinnamon-trees have been cut down for firew 
and the aromatic canes grubbed up, ba 
misses do crochet work under the sh it 
Chretien pear-tree. Since the Eastern war Mr. Gold- 
smith has obtained the eustom of the Pasha of Jeru- 
salem for vegetables. Last year he had seven crops 


| of potatoes, thanks to his wonderful drainage. 


SranpinG on Knerrine ?—A discrepancy, if 
not a contradiction, has been noticed in Irving’s 
“Life of Washington.” It may not be deemed 
a matter of very great importance, yet as the 
biographer has thought it necessary to advert 
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to the posture of the General in prayer it would 
be gratifying to know which of the two state- 
ments is correct. In Vol. I, p. 285, (Putnam’s 
Fd.,) it is said, ‘‘ Mrs. Washington knelt during 
the prayers—he (the General) always stood, as 
was the custom at that time.” On page 336 of 
the same volume, it is said, “It has been re- 
marked that General Washington was especially 
devout on this oecasion—kneeling while others 
stood, In this, however, each, no doubt, ob- 
served the attitude in prayer to which he was 
accustomed, Washington knelt, being an Episco- 
paltan,” 

Exrert av Trirtrs.—One thing that struck 
me forcibly, says an intelligent traveler, was 
the curious way in which the members of their 
House of Commons judge of each other’s ca- 
pacities. Many who expressed opinions of the 
crudest kind, or trivial platitudes, or worn-out 
superstitions were very civilly treated. Follies 
as great as that but a few years since uttered 
by one of their ministers, who said that free- 
trade was contrary to common sense, were re- 
ceived in silence. But I was present when one 
of their members, who, as I thought, was speak- 
ing very rationally, made a mistake in his pro- 
nunciation—made what they call a wrong quan- 
tity, and immediately there arose a shout of 
derision. It seemed quite tolerable that a mem- 
ber should know little or nothing about the 
Lusiness he was there to transact; but quite 
tutolerable that he should be ignorant on a 
point of no moment. 


Tue Greek Love or Beavry.—Nature and 
climate, heaven and earth and ocean, religion 
and morality, the state and political life, all 
contributed to awaken and to strengthen in the 
mind of Greece a love for the beauty of the ma- 
terial, as well as a love for the beauty of the 
spiritual world. Kritobulus, at one of Xeno- 
phon’s banquets, was heard to say, “ By the 
gods, I would rather be beautiful than be King 
of Persia!” This is a thorough Greek senti- 
ment. The Grecian poet, in speaking of the 
four things most desirable as a crown to the 
happiness of life, places personal beauty at the 
head of his list; the other three desiderata— 
“Riches that do not give pain to anybody, 
health, and blessing of friendship’—come only 
in to serve as a setting for the diamond of 
beauty. The Greek mind thus became a bright 
mirror, reflecting countless different productions 
of art, the beauty of Grecian nature and of 
Grecian life. These works of art made the 
Hellenic breast swell with proud joy and glori- 
ous emotion, and they left temples of worship 
of the beautiful and monuments of delight to 
the most distant posterity. 

trv. Wirtaam A. Sarre, D.D.—We noticed, 
in the pages of Tur Nationa for June, the vol- 
ume of this eminent Southern divine on the 
“Philosophy of Slavery.” After adverting to his 
alleged facts and modes of argumentation, we 
came to the conclusion that the whole thing 
was “‘too glaringly sophistical to make prose- 
lytes among sober-minded men even at the 
South.” The result has been more marked 
than we anticipated. By ‘ sober-minded” 
Southern men not only is the book itself re- 





pudiated, but the author is deemed, in conse- 
quence of this and similar publications, dis- 
qualified for the post which he occupies. The 
following is from the North Carolina Christian 
Advocate, one of the organs of Dr. Smith’s own 
Church : 


A large majority of the Conference believe that Dr. 
Wm. A. Smith is not well qualified, by temper and 
scholarship, to preside over any college; and that he 
is particularly deficient in qualifications for the chair 
he occupies as an instructor in Moral Philosophy. By 
his unfortunate connection with the events which 
have disturbed the peace of the Church for xeverat 
years, he has rendered himself unacceptable to a 
very large majority of the ministers and lay members 
of the North Carolina Conference. His connection 
with the college occasions many who have bought 
scholarships, and given liberally, to send their sons 
elsewhere. Its free scholarships go begging, and seek 
purchasers in vain, To the great body of the members 
and friends of our Church in North Carolina, the pres- 
ence of Dr. Smith at Randolph Macon College closes 
its doors; and all, including the oldest and strongest 
friends of Dr. Smith and of the College, concur in the 
opinion that the usefulness of the college in our Con- 
ference would be promoted by the entrance of Dr. 
Smith upon some other field of labor. 


A Newsparer.—It was Bishop Horne’s opin- 
ion that there was no better moralist than the 
newspaper. Of it he said: 


The follies, vices, and consequent miseries of multi- 
tudes, displayed in a newspaper, are so many beacons 
continually burning to turn others from the rock on 
which they have been shipwrecked. What more 
powerful dissuasive from suspicion, jealousy, and anger 
than the story of one friend murdered by another in a 
duel? What caution more likely to be effective against 
gambling and profligacy than the mournful relation of 
an execution, or the fate of a despairing suicide? 
What finer lecture on the necessity of economy than 
the auctions of estates, houses, and furniture? Only 
take a newspaper, and consider it well, pay for it, and 
it will instruct thee. 


Great Expectations From A SMALL OuTLAY. 
—The Protestant Churchman of New York, in 
discussing the merits of some proposed scheme 
which would need a large expenditure to carry 
it out, thus hits at a fault of the times very 
prevalent in all denominations: 


Like the hereditary remnant of a great family, we 
have had a pride which must have great things always 
with small means to pay forthem. Bishop Sanderson 
says, the great curse of his time was “beggared gen- 
tility.” Not a village congregation with us of a hund- 
red people can be satisfied unless they have a church 
that they have no means to pay for. And generally 
the poorer they are the more imperious are their de- 
mands for foreign aid to gratify the mere vanity of 
their local competition and strife. Henee, churches 
are everywhere in debt, and congregations are every- 
where in discouragements and quarrels, and ministers 
everywhere are starving. The Carthaginian experi- 
ment is the popular one of the day, altering only its 
subjective applicatio.. And instead of as much land 
as a bull's hide will cover, it is as large a church as a 
minister's skin will pay for. And then the problem 
is put to the experiment, and he is sent forth to work 
it out. The same principle has been applied to our 
efforts for literary and theological institutions. We 
attempt great things, and we expect great things, But, 
unfortunately, we do not do the great things, 


A Beautirut Incipent.—We have not for a 
long time (says the Boston Journal) read a 
more interesting incident than is described in 
the following extract, as having taken place at 
the gathering of the Sabbath-school connected 
with the Plymouth Church in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Many of the Congregationalists of Boston and 
vicinity feel a special interest in this religious 
enterprise, from the fact that they contributed 
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from fifteen hundred to two thousand dollars | 


last summer toward completing the beautiful 


church which it has just erected and dedicated | 
was | 
| and hearts 


to the worship of God. The gathering 
held on the day succeeding the dedication of 
the church. After speeches, singing, 
on, a presentation of Bibles to some twenty of 
the scholars took place ; the scholars coming 
out and standing around the pulpit platform, 
one little fellow tive years old on the platform, 
that he might be seen. 
described : 

After the superintendent had prepared the way, 
the pastor of the church, Rev. Mr. White, stated the 
history of these Bible gifts, and addressed those who 
were to receive them in remarks of the deepest in- 
terest. He spoke to them of a ship at sea guided 
through the midnight darkness, and over the tem- 
pestuous ocean, amid greatest dangers all unseen, by 
the light and the compass in her binnacle, directly 
under the eye of the man atthe belm. “So, children,” 
said he, “take this heavenly chart and compass, put 
it safe in your binnacle, with the heavenly light 
shining upon it, keep it ta under your eye, and 
with steady hand on the 
tempe stuous and treacherous ocean, 
the port of heavenly bliss securely.” 


By this time the whole audience were in 
melting sympathy with the scene. A brief 
word, and one after another took their new and 
beautiful presents and returned to their seats. 
In giving the littlest fellow his Bible, the good 
pastor took him in his hands, lifted him before 
all the people, kissed him, and implored a Di- 
vine benediction. But there was one thing 


and you shall gain 


more to come, the crowning scene of this most | 


interesting occasion. Rev. Mr. White took the 


audience all by surprise ; no one save the — r- 
intendent knew what was coming. He beg: 
with a brief reference to the struggles and sacri- | 


fices of this society in securing this new and 
attractive edifice. Homeless, and almost friend- 
less and penniless, the great effort was made 
some six months ago to raise a sufficient sub- 
scription among themselves. The pastor told 
us that in passing the subscription papers, one 
of the Sabbath-school boys, of his own accord, 
said to his mother, “I am going to put down 
twenty-five dollars; I have got nineteen dollars 
now, which I have been saving to buy a watch ; 
I'll give that, and guess I can work out the 
other six somehow!” So down went the twenty- 
five dollars, and with it the hopes and savings 
of some years. The subscription has been 
promptly paid. How the boy got his ther six 
dollars he did not know. 

During the summer Mr. White was in New 
England, making an appeal for and in behalf 
of the new church, In appealing to the Con- 
gregational Church and society in Somerville, 
Mass., one evening, he told them of the great 
efforts of his own people, and incidentally cited, 
as an illustration, the case of this boy, with 
others. In coming down from the pulpit, a 


gentleman remarked to him, “I don’t like the | 


idea of that boy losing his watch.” “ Nor I,” 
said another. ‘*And would you give a dollar 
to buy him one?” said the first. “ Yes, tro 
dollars,” was the reply. ‘ And I two,” said a 
third, and the matter stopped not until’’—and 
here the pastor took from his pocket a watch, 
saying, as he held it up, “ there it is—a gold 
lever, sixteen carats fine, double bottom, gold 
dial, gold balance, twelve jeweled, Johnson, 


and so | 


What followed is thus | 


| low, 


helm, launch out upon life's | 





| squire ° 
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Liverpool. From friends in Boston; Prov. xi, 
24, 25; 18573 original cost, seventy-five dol- 
lars.” But who was the boy? No one knew 
but the boy himself. Was he there? All eyes 
were waiting, beating, weeping. 
Now came the name, slowly, and all turned to 
the poor fellow, who was getting his head down 
under the seat, crying like a child, A second 
and third call brought him out. A modest lad 


| of fifteen he was; he took the watch; scarcely 


The 


a word more could be said, 
beyond description. 


scene was 


SMALL CHANGE 


THat most good-natured, genial-souled fel- 
Dr. Doran, in his ** Monarchs Retired from 
Business,” gives us, among a large list of others, 
the title of the King of Ava. It is thus he is 
addressed : 

God, King of Kings, Preserver of all Life, Regulator 
of the Seasons, Absulu'e Master of the Ebb and Flow 


of the Tide, Brother to the Sun, and King of the four- 
and-twenty Umbrellas. 


A CoppLern ON THE ORIGIN OF OPINION.- 
* You see, sir,” quoth the cobbler, * that a man’s 
business has a deal to do with his manner of 
thinking. Every trade, [ take it, has ideas as 
belonging to it. Butchers don’t life as 
bakers do, and if you talk to a dozen tallow 
chandlers, then to a dozen 3 
will see tallow-chandlers are peculiar, and black- 
smiths too.” 

“You are a keen observer,” said I; “ your 
remark is new to me; I dare say it is true.” 

“Course it is; and the stars have summat to 


see 


blacksmiths, yor 


| do with it; for if they order a man’s calling, 


it stands to reason that they order a man’s 
mind to fit it. Now, a tailor sits on his board 
with others, and is always a talking with ’em, 
and a reading the news; therefore he thinks, as 
his fellows do, smart and sharp, bang up to the 
day, but nothing original, and all his own like. 
But a cobbler, continued the man of leather, 
with a majestic air, ‘‘ sits by hisself, and talks 
with hisself, and what he thinks gets into his 
head without being put there by another man’s 
tongue.” 

“You enlighten me more and more,” said 
our friend, bowing respectfully; “a tailor is 
gregarious, a cobbler is solitary. The gregari- 
ous go with the future, the solitary stick to the 
past. I understand why you are a tory, and 
perhaps a poet.” 

“Well, a bit of one,” 
iron smile. 


said the other, with an 
“ And many’s the cobbler who is a 


| poet, or discovers marvelous things in a crystal, 


whereas a tailor, sir, eat con- 
tempt, | only sees the 


sole in a newspaper.” 


{spoken with ¢ 
upper leather of a world’s 


Hr Wovutpn’?r ne Presmext or A Banx.—A 
good story is told of a Michigan man who re- 
cently went down into Indiana to buy a drove 
of horses. He was longer absent than he in- 
tended, and failed to meet a business 
ment. On being reproached for not being home 
he made due apology. “1 tell you how it is, 
at every little confounded town, they 
wanted me to stop and be President of a Bank. ” 


engage- 





Srruck sy Licurninc.—aA lady riding in a 
carriage a few weeks since, found herself seated 
by the side of an old matron, who was exceed- 
ingly deaf. 

“* Ma’am,” said she, in a high tone, “ did you 
ever try electricity?” ‘What did you say, 
miss?” 

“| asked if you ever tried electricity for your 
deafness?” 

“© yes, indeed I did; it’s only last summer 
I got struck by lightning, but I don’t see as it 
done me a bit of good.” 

A Baker's ADVERTISEMENT.—The baker was 
genuine who advertised as follows: ‘ The sub- 
scriber knowing that men need bread, wishes 
the public te know that he ineads it. He is 
desirous of feeding all who are hungry, and 
hopes his good works may be in the mouth of 
every one. He is well disposed toward all men, 
and the best bred people among us will find him, 
he hopes, one of the best bread men in the city.” 

Terru.—The greatest demand of the West 
being for marriageable young women, a Yankee 
emigrant, writing to his father at home on the 
scarcity, proposes a speculation, saying: ‘ Sup- 
pose you get our girls some new tecth and send 
them out, they will, to a dead certainty, make 
their everlasting fortune in less than no time.” 

InstineTion oF GenpERS.— Punch wittily and 
slanderously declares that 
The sun is called masculine, from its supporting and 
sustaining the moon, and finding her the wherewithal 
to shine always as she does of a night, and from his 
being obliged to keep such a family of stars. The moor 
is feminine, because she is constantly changing, just 
like a ship blown about by every wind. The Church 
is feminine, because she is married to the State; and 
Time is masculine, because he is trifled with by the 
ladies. 

A Lapy’s Secret Sorrow.—A young lady thus 
describes her feelings, and courts sympathy : 

My heart is sick, my heart is sad, 
Sut O! the cause I dare not tell; 
I am not grieved, Tam not glad, 
I am not ill, 1 am not well. 
I'm not myself—I'm not the same; 
I am indeed, I know not what; 
I'm changed in all, except in name— 
© when shall 1 be changed in that ?” 

Wasurncton vs. Hamitron.— History of 
the Republic of the United States of America, 
as traced in the Writings of Alexander Hamil- 
ton. By his Son.” 

I do not join the blackguard, critic clan, 

Who call this “ History” impudent effrontery: 

The author proves his book; let him who can 

Deny the father of so wise a man 
Was greater than the father of his country! 

Charleston Courier. 


The New England Courant, (Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s newspaper,) in 1726, contained the follow- 
ing advertisement : 

« Just published and sold by the printer hereof. 

*,* Hooprp-Perricoats Arraigned and Condemned 
by the Light of Nature and Law of God. Price 3d.” 

Commerciat Genius.—Fond parent (to his 
son) —“* Yes, New York is the place to get on 
in. Look at James! he started without a pen- 
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ny, and has lately failed for a hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. Of course that’s an extreme 
case. I don’t expect you to do as well as that. 
Still, with honesty and industry, I see no reason 
why you should not, in a few years, fail for 
fifty thousand dollars.” 

The following letter was sent by a man to 
his son at college : 

“My Dear Son,—I write to send you some new 
socks, which your mother has just knit, by cutting 
down some of mine. Your mother sends you ten dol- 
lars withont my knowledge, and for fear you may not 
use it wisely, I have kept back half, and only send 
you five. Your mother and I are well, except your 
sister has got the measles. which we think will spread 
among the other girls if Tom had not had them before, 
and he is the only one left.” 

A Rare Exrractor.—We have read of a savant 
who extracted moonbeams out of cucumber 
seeds, and of another who undertook to get 
latent sunlight out of a too long defunct mack- 
erel. But all their brave efforts in the path of 
occult discovery have been surpassed by a St. 
Petersburgh distingué, who extracts the coloring 
matter from the feathers of birds. 

A Lazy Max.—A worthy old citizen of New- 
port, who had the reputation of being the laziest 
man alive among “ them hillocks,” so lazy, in- 
deed, that he used to weed his garden in a 
rocking-chair, by rocking forward to take hold 
of the weed, and backward to uproot it, had a 
way of fishing peculiarly his own, He used te 
drive his old white-faced mare to the spot 
where the tautog (black fish) might be depended 
on for any weight, from two to twelve pounds, 
backed his gig down to the water-side, put 
out his line, and when the tautog was safely 
hooked, started the old mare and pulled him 
out. ~. 

Tue Art or CarpentTry.—How many com- 
mon figurative expressions in our language 
are borrowed from the art of carpentry, may be 
seen from the following sentence: “ The lawyer 
who filed the bill, shaved the note, cut an ac- 
quaintance, split a hair, made an entry, got up 
a case, framed an indictment, impaneled a jury, 
put them into a box, nailed a witness, ham- 
mered a judge, and bored a whole court, all in 
one day, has since laid down law and turned 
carpenter.” = 

Topacco.—lIke Partington, in an essay on to- 
bacco, says : “ Tobacco was first intreduced into 
England in 1600, by Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
soon more ‘ old soldiers’ of tobacco were to be 
seen than there were in the army of England. 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s appetite for the weed was 
afterward impaired by having his head cut off. 


An old epigram says : 
What smiles and welcomes would I zive, 
Some friends to see each day I live; 
And yet what treasures would I pay 
If some would always stay away ! 


Woutpn’r Aprit po as Weti?—May is con- 
sidered an unfortunate marrying month, A 
down-east editor says a girl was asked, not long 
since, to unite herself in the silken tie toa 
brisk lad, who named May in his proposals, 
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The lady tenderly intimated that May was an 
unlucky month for marrying. ‘Well, make it 
June then,” honestly replied the swain, anxious | 
to accommodate. The damsel paused a moment, | 
hesitated, cast down her eyes, and said, with a | 
blush, “ Wouldn’t April do as well?” 
— 
Pounp Away.—* Will you give me them pen- | 
nies now ?” said a big newsboy to a little one, | 
after giving him a severe thumping. ‘No, I | 
won't,” exclaimed the little one. ‘ Then I'll 
give you another pounding.” “ Pound away. | 
Me and Dr. Franklin agrees; Dr, Franklin says, 
“Take care of the pence, and the pounds will 
take care of themselves.” 


Tue Recent Warm Weatuen.—It is not the 
nearer approach of the Gulf Stream to the At- | 
lantic coast which gives the present warm | 
weather. The real reason is connected with | 
the financial crisis—winter has failed, and | 
autumn has got an extension. 


Sam on Surcipe.—‘ So you had a bad susan- 
cide at your house lass nite, Sam,” said a colored 
gemman, on meeting his colored crony, a waiter 
at a hotel. 

“O, yes, Lemuel, dat we had ; it almost scart | 
me into a fit. He was jis from California, wid | 
heeps of noospapers. He cum ober de Jere- 
cipelus by de Niggerauger route, and put up at 
our house prebious to his ‘ribal.’ I tort de | 
man was out ob his hed, kase he gub me a 
shillin’ as soon as he laid eyes on me; from 
dat minit I stuck by him fur fear sum inter- 
ested pusson might get a hold ob him. De | 
next mornin’ as de chamber-maid wus agwane 
up stairs wid a skuttle ob cole for her break- 
fass, she smelt dod/um, passin’ de man’s do’; 
soon as she smelt dat she smelt a rat. She 
nocked to de man’s do’, but no answer. Den 
she broke de do’ doun, and dar laid de man wid 
he boots on, and in he troat wus a stickin’ in 
a bottle ob lodlum. She hollered, and we all 
kotched hold ob de bottle and tried to pull it | 
out, but it wasn’t to use. We had to send for | 
de sturgeon. De sturgeon cum, and made a | 
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decision here in de neck, nie the borax, which 
reached as fur as de equilorum reached in de 
sarcofogus, aud putting a cortven in de de- 
cision, gub it a poke wid a dispatchlus, when 
out flew de bottle, and all was safe.” 

‘“*What was safe, Sam, de man?” 

“No, de bottle; de man wus ded afore de 
sturgeon cum ; but he had to do sumfin to earn 
a feeler.” 

“Wus dere anyting found in de pockets, 
Sam?” 

“How you suppose I know? Do you tink 
I'd put my hand in to feel? What you mean 


| to insinewate ?” 


“Q, nuffin; only I neber seed you hab sich 
good close on afore, dat’s all.” 


A Correct MisNomer.—We know an old lady 
who, when she alludes to the leader of the Mor- 
mons, always calls him—either unintentionally, 
or else by a curious jumble of ideas—Mr. Bia- 
amy Youna.” = 

“ Mother,” said a three-year old, whose nose 
had been ‘put out of joint’ by the recent ar- 
rival of a baby brother, “ mother, if the baby 
should die, would it go to heaven?” ‘“ Cer- 
tainly, my child,” responded the parent. “ Then 
I think heaven is the best place for him,” was 
the sister’s conclusion ! 

Homeopathy has just achieved a great tri- 
umph in Little Rock, Arkansas. One of the 
citizens, being a victim of hypochondria, imag- 
ined himself to be a goose, and procuring an egg 
proceeded to set! The doctors of medicine of 
the old school were called in, and all their pre- 
scriptions proved unavailing. He was bled, but 
he still would set; he took calomel, but he 
would set still! A newly-arrived homeopath 
was now called upon, as a last resort. ‘ Like 
cures like,”’ is the motto of his school; that is, 
it takes a goose to cure a goose! He ordered 
a pair of feather breeches to be worn by the 
patient, and a dozen eggs! The spell and the 
eggs were broken together, and the patient was 
himself again, Very eggs-traordinary, was it 
not? 


Recent Publications. 


The New American Bneyclopedia: a popular 


Dictionary of General Knowledge. 
GrorGcE Riptry and Cuaries A. Dana. 
first volume of this great work, from the press 
of Appleton §& Co., has been for some time on 
our table. It is a large octavo of seven hun- 
dred and fifty pages, in double columns. Some 
idea of the intended extent of the work may 
be gained from the fact, that although this first 
volume contains nearly twenty-five hundred 
distinct articles, biographical, theological, com- 
mercial, literary, and historical, it does not 
reach the end of words beginning with the 
letter A. The aim of the compilers and their 
associates is to furnish a condensed exhibition 
of the present state of human knowledge on 


Edited by | 


The | 


every subject of interest or importance. One 
of its distinguishing features is the admission 
of the names of living men with biographic- 
al sketches. This will prove an exceedingly 


| delicate part of the editors’ work, both with 


regard to the selection of subjects and the 
manner of treating them. Thus far no fault 
can be found in these respects, and the entire 
Cyclopedia, if carried out as we have reason to 
expect it will be, must take a permanent place 
in the standard literature of the age. 

To write poetry for children, not childish 
poetry, is a difficult task. At least so we sup- 
pose, from the fact that very little worthy of 
the name has ever yet appeared. An attractive 
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little volume, entitled Melodies for Childhood, 
recently published, contains, with a good deal 
that, for one reason or another, is not adapted 
to its purpose, quite a number of very pretty 
little poems. 
while they will please our juvenile readers, 
will not be unacceptable to those of mature 
age > 
THE CHILD AND TNE ANGELS, 


The Sabbath’s sun was setting low, 
Amid the clouds at even; 

“Our Father,” breathed a voice below, 
“Our Father, who art in heaven.” 


Beyond the earth, beyond the clouds, 
Those infant words were given; 
“Our Father,” angels sang aloud, 
“ Father, who art in heaven.” 


“Thy kingdom come,” still from the ground, 
That child-like voice did pray ; 

“Thy kingdom come,” God's hosts resound, 
Far up the starry way. 

“Thy will be done,” with little tongue, 
That lisping love implores ; 

“Thy will be done,” the angelic throng 
Sing from the heavenly shores, 


“Forever,” still those lips repeat 
Their closing evening prayer; 

“ Forever,” floats in music sweet, 
High midst the angels there. 


GOOD MORNING. 


” 


“O, Lam sohappy!” a little girl said, 

As she sprang, like « !ark, from her low trundle-bed: 

“Tis morning, bright morning: good morning, papa. 

0 give me one kiss for good morning, mamma: 

Only just look at my pretty canary, 

Chirping his sweet good morning to Mary. 

The sun is peeping straight into my eyes; 

Good morning to you, Mister Sun, for you rise 

Early to wake up my birdie and me, 

And make us as happy as happy can be.” 

“Happy you may be, my dear little girl,” 

And the mother stroked softly a clustering curl ; 

“ tlappy you can be, but think of the One 

Who waken'd, this morning, both you and the sun.” 

The little girl turn’d her bright eyes with a nod, 

“Mamina, may I say ‘Good morning’ to God Y” 

“ Yes, little darling one, surely you may ; 

Kneel, as you kneel every morning to pray.” 

Mary kneel'd solemnly down, with her eyes 

Looking up earnestly into the skies; 

And two little hands that were folded together, 

Softly she laid on the iap of her mother: 

**Geod morning, dear Father in heaven,” she said, 

“IT thank thee for watching my snug little bed; 

For taking good care of me all the dark night, 

And waking me up with the beautiful light. 

© keep me from naughtiness all the long day, 

Dear Saviour, who taught little children to pray.” 
Dr. Doran, whose former yolumes, ‘ Table 

Traits with Something on them,” “ Knights 

and their Ways,” and ‘“* Monarchs retired from 

Business,” have afforded much mirthful inform- 

ation, has devoted himself to a still broader 

field of humor. 

the title of his last production. 


since found their way into jest books, and 
thence into general currency, We give an ex- 
tract or two as a sample of the whole: 

At the court of Elizabeth there was many acleric of 


Perne, who had oscillated from one faith to another 


three or four times in about a dozen years, and who | 
Perne, with | 


never felt in a state of finality anywhere. 
Archbishop Whitgifi, was in attendance on the queen 


one wet day, when her majesty was desirous of going | 


ont fora walk. The desire was an unwise one, for 


We copy two of them which, | 








The History of Court Fools is | 
It abounds | 
with anecdotes, bon mots, and repartees; some | 
of them are new, but the greater portion long 
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Elizabeth was in ill-health: but the divines were not 
bold enough to dissuade her. But Clod, the queen's 


' fool, was also present, and he bad the courage which 


the others lacked. “Madam,” said he, “Heaven dis- 
suades you, for itis cold and wet; and earth dissuades 
you, for it is damp and dirty. Heaven dissuades you, 
too, by this heavenly man, Archbishop Whitgift; and 


; earth dissuades you, by me, your fool, Clod, lump of 


clay asl am. But if neither can prevail you, here is 
the Dean Verne, who is neither of heaven nor of earth, 
but hangs between the two, and he too dissuades you.” 
The above was witty license at the expense of a cour- 
tier; but Clod could exercise wit and audacity at the 
expense of the queen. Elizabeth onee reproached him 


| with not altogether fulfilling the duties of his office, 
| * How so?” asked Clod ; “in what have | failed 7°)“ In 


this,” answered the queen; ** you are ready enough to 
point your sharp satire at the faults of other people, 
but you never say a word of mine. “Ah!” exclaimed 
the jester, “ that is because I am saved the trouble by 
so muny deputies. Why should I remind your maj- 
esty of your faults, seeing that these are in everybody's 
mouth, and you may hear of them hourly!” After 


| all, this was not near so bold as the answers which 
| (years after) Whiston used to fling at Queen Caroline, 


consort of George IL Whiston, if not kept at court 
like the jester of earlier times, was so frequent a so- 
journer there, that George IL. got weary of this he- 
terodox divine, who did not hesitate to tell him, when 
the king was inveighing against freedom of inquiry in 


religious matters, that if Luther had been of that opin- 


ion his majesty would never have been king of En- 
gland. But where lL find Queen Caroline and Whiston 
nearly resembling Queen Elizabeth and Clod, is on 
that well-known occasion at Hampton Court, when 
Caroline said to the eccentric divine, that, bold speaker 
as he was, he was, perhaps, not bold enough to tell 
her of her faults. Whiston proved that her majesty 
was mistaken, by denouncing her very unseemly be- 
havior at divine service. Caroline laid part of the 
blame on the king, acknowledged her fault, promised 
amendment, and asked what was her next offense. 
“Nay, madam,” said Whiston, “it will be time 
enough to go to the second fault when you have fairly 


er 


amended the first! 

Another jester, high in the favor of the 
virgin queen, was Dick Tarleton, who, says 
Dr. Doran, 


Beeame as famous and as influential as any official 
who ever wore clown’s suit. Fuller calle him a mas- 
ter of his faculty, who, “when Queen Elizabeth was 
serious, I dare not say sullen, and out of good-humor, 
he could undumpish her at his pleasure.” As in 
other courts, suitors to the sovereign not unfrequently 
first presented themselves to the jester. * He was 
their usher to prepare their advantageous access to 
her.” He doubtless lined his pockets with pistoles 
thereby; and for his royal pay he also cave good 
measure of wholesome severities. “He told the 
queen,” says Fuller, “more of her faults than most of 
her chaplains; and cured her melancholy better than 
all of her physicians.” If the queen admired Dick, the 
latter had a great measure of reverence for his mistress, 
He could compare her, he said, to nothing more fitly 
than a sculler; for, he added, “neither the queen nor 
the seuller hath a fellow.” 

Lost Chapters Recovered from the Early History 
of American Methodism. By Rev. J. B. WAKELEY. 
The author, in his Preface, informs us that an 
“old book” that had been lost for many years 
has recently been found. This “old book” is 
the basis of the volume before us. It appears 
to have been a record, kept with singular mi- 
nuteness and accuracy, of moneys paid and re- 
ceived by the trustees and stewards of the first 
Methodist Episcopal Church in this city. The 


| original subscription list for the purpose of 


building “a small house” for the worship of 


the Vicar of Bray school. and among them Dean | God in John-street, with the names of the don- 


ors and the amounts given, varying in sums 
from thirty pounds to two shillings, and amount- 
ing in the whole to four hundred and eighteen 
pounds three shillings and sixpence, is copied 
by Mr. Wakeley, with such reminiscences of 
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many of the donors as he has been enabled to | 


procure. Fac-similes of the signatures of min- 
isters and laymen who were prominent in that 
day are also given, with brief biographical 
sketches. Some of the items found in this old 
book and copied into the volume before us are 
curious. As, for instance: 


1790, March 1 
two pounds, 


Did the 


Cash paid for a ticket in the lottery, 


trustees of the Methodist Church, asks Mr. 
Wakeley, purchase a lottery ticket? Certainly. Here 
is the record. What would be thought of an official 
board who would do it now? They would be exe- 
crated; they would be thought sinners above all that 
dwell in Gotham. Selling lottery the ets, which is 
now prohibited by law, was not only legalized at the 
time, but considered an honorable business. Men of 
the greatest respectability were then engaged in the 
bale of tie kets, and others in purchasing them. And 
so honorable was it considered, that a number of lot- 
teries were drawn to aid in the erection of houses of 
worship. They seemed to think it right to take the 
devil's water to turn the Lord’s mill. Who would like 
the responsibility of hoi g¢ the gate ? 

“But J would have suppressed this item,” says one. 
Why? “Its " iblication will disgrace the meniory of 
our fathers.” think not, and therefore have tran- 
seribed it for ion brief reasons 

First. It is a part of the history 
written for ling Secondly. It 
shows the honesty of our keeping a faithful 
record of all their proceedings. Thirdly. It shows 
the character of the times in which they lived, ant 
great chan yple since that 
period. What H and lawful 
then, would ds criminal now. 
Whectheg they : ik or a prize we are not told: 
probably the former, inasmneh as there are generally 
more blanks than prizes. This was an experiment; 

as we hear no more of it, I think they did 
d concluded there was a better way 
id. This is the first and the last mention of 


‘kets in the “old book.” 


It is on record, 


SsuCccect 


the 


in the sentiments of the p 
was considered ho 
dishon 

} 


rable 


rable 


hot sue- 


to raise 


But “the trustees” did a worse thing than 
the purchase of a lottery ticket. They bought 
aman, a brother in Christ: 


1785. June 10. Paid Mr. Aymar for his negro 
PIT oi. sue <eivaccnncceicnsacecewsesedoss £10 0 0 


Peter was their sexton, and they allowed him 
to refund the money out of his earnings, which 
he did in less than two years and a half. The 
trustees, hi did not give him h anci- 
pation paper, which is copied at length by Mr. 
Wakeley, until thirteen years afterward. Our 
author says: 


wever, is em 


It is somewhat strange the trustees should not have 
emancipated Peter until thirteen had passed 
away, When he had paid for himself in two ye: 
We can account for it only in this way, that as Peter 
had paid for hims¢ nd the fact w ated on the 
trustees’ book, they thought it was sufficiently unders 
stood that he was his own free man, and they earel 
deferred civing him his emancip n paper 
preserved it during his lifetime, as if more valuabl 

1 gold or diamonds; and it is carefully 
his descendants still, as a most pr 
ing that though their venerated friend was 
he lived and died his own FRreE MAN. 


years 
ars 


once & Sinve 


Many other interesting facts in the early 
history of Methodism are brought out, and sev- 
eral disputed and hitherto doubtful points are 
settled by the painstaking researches of the 
author. His volume is also embellished by en- 
graved portraits of himself, of Peter Williams, 
the manumitted sexton referred to, and of 
Captain Webb, the military preacher, Illustra- 
tions of various “ preaching places’—the old 
rigging loft, the old John Street Church, 
rat’s Chapel, and views of several modern 


Bar- 
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churches, enhance the vaiue of the book, which 
will be read with great interest by Methodists 
of the present day, and furnish reliable mate- 
rials for the future historian. 

The Pulpit and the Pew is the title of a duo- 
decimo volume, sharp and satirical in its style, 
and we should have thought purely fictitious, 
but for the author’s declaration to the contrary. 
He assures his readers that the book “is a 
genuine outgrowth from the rugged soil of re- 
ality. Faney has not framed a line, nor has 
imagination supplied a link; butit is an unex- 
aggerated transcript of stern experience. Its 
warp and woof are from the raw material of 
fact, without even a thread or an edging of 
fiction. Nor are any of the characters, or in- 
cidents, or circumstances invented.”’ The hero 
of the book, we suppose the author himself, is 
the pastor of a Congregational Church; and 
“the Pulpit and the Pew” is a record of hos- 
tilities, long and severe, between himself and 
his people. ‘The pulpit is finally victorious, and 
the pastor, having gained the day, returns to 
his home joyously singing : 

Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt's dark sea, 

Jelovah has triumph'd, bis people are free. 

There are many good things in the volume, but 
it is not likely to inspire any special admira- 
tion for the peculiarities of the Congregational 
system, nor, so far we can see, to do much 
d to anybody 


as 


Darkness in the Flowery Land is a well-written 
volume on the religious notions and popular 
superstitions of the Chinese, from the pen of 
the Rev. M. Simpson CuLnerrson, a Presbyte- 
rian missionary at Shanghae. Much interest- 
ing, and some painfully amusing information 
is given of the religious rites and observances 
“the The difficulties in the 
of Christian missionaries are set forth, and 
practical observations are made as to the best 
mode of obviating or lessening them. The 
work will be specially valuable to those -who 
may devote themselves to the work of carrying 
the Gospel to that people. A superstition of 
our own, one that we supposed to have origin- 
ated in this land, of light seems to prevail 
there, although the Chinese have not yet carried 
it to the absurd height which it has reached in 
this country. Mr. Culbertson says: 

Table-turning and spiritual manifestations are not 
unknown in China. In this, as in many other things, 
they are in advance of the practitione rs among our- 
selves. The mode of carrying on this operation is 
somewhat different from that in vogue in the United 
States. The table is turned upside down, upon a pair 
of chopsticks, laid at right angles over the mouth of 
a mortar or bowl, filled with water. Four persons lay 
one hand upon each leg of the table, while the other 
—_ the free hand of one of the four, and thus the 
circle is completed. An ineantation is now chanted 
by the “medium,” and soon the table begins to move 
The “cirele’ move with it, and in a minute it is whirl- 
ing violently upon its axis, until it is thrown violently 
off its balance, and falls upon the floor, The motion 
of table is universally attributed to supernatural 
agency, but it seems net to have been used as a 
means of communication with the spiritual world. 


' rn, 
of Celestials. 


way 


th 
thie 


Acquaintance: being Sketches of 

vople in Europe. By J, W. De Forrest. Our 
author confines himself to descriptions of men 
and things as he found them in some parts of 


European 





THE FARM AND THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 


Europe, more especially in Grafenberg, whither 
he went in search of health as well as recrea- 
tion, and made experiments at the celebrated 
water-cure establishment. Some of his de- 
scriptions are droll, and the comic vein appears 
to pervade the entire volume. (Harper § 
Brothers.) 


An appropriate present for the afflicted and 


bereaved, entitled The Bow in the Cloud, from | 


the pen of Rev. J. R. Macpvurr, has been re- 
published from the English edition by the 
Messrs. Carter. It belongs to a class of books 
which will always find readers; for the sons 
and daughters of sorrow are numerous, and 
there is, for them, no consolation like that 
which is here presented, as derived from the 
lessons of Divine inspiration. 

Gathered Lilies; or, Little Children in Heav- 
en. A well-written and neatly printed little 
volume, founded upon the passage in the Song 
of Solomon, “ My beloved has gone into his gar- 
den to gather lilies;” admirably adapted to 
comfort parents who mourn for lilies trans- 
planted into a richer soil. (Gould § Lincoln.) 


Debit and Credit is a translation from the 
German of Gustay Freytag, a novel highly com- 
mended in an introductory notice by the Chey- 
alier Bunsen, who considers it “ not less of na- 
tional importance than as a testimony to the 
dignity and high importance” of the mercan- 
tile classes of the community. It is a readable 
and instructive delineation of some phases of 
German life, and the story, without much orig- 
inality in the invention, is gracefully told. 

The World of Mind. An Elementary Bool: 
by Isaac Taytor, author of “ Wesley and 
Methodism.” Mr, Taylor’s reputation, happily 
for him, does not rest on his “ Wesley and 
Methodism.” There he found himself at sea, 
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and was nearly wrecked. It was, however, his 
misfortune, rather than his fault, that he did 
not understand the man or the system which 
he undertook to describe and to analyze. In 
the present work he is more at home, and 
proves himself to be a painstaking writer, as 
well as a patient and untrammeled thinker. 





Some of his positions will be questioned, but 
the student will derive valuable instruction 
from his pages. ‘The key-note to the volume is 
indicated in the sentiment: ‘ A philosophy of 
human nature can have no coherence until it 
embraces the first principles of a true theology, 
and by this we can intend nothing else than a 
Christian theology. (Harpers.) 

The Sunday-school editor is indefatigable in 
his great work of preparing books for juvenile 





reading; and it is admitted, on all hands, that 
there is a decided improvement in the charac- 
ter and quality of the publications which pass 
under his supervision. Original works and care- 
fully prepared compilations are taking the place 
of mere reprints from English books, which, 
however well adapted to those for whom they 
were written, are not always the most suitable 
for children in our own American Sunday 
schools, The latest volume for the Youth’s 
Library is numbered six hundred and forty- 
six, and is called The Story Book: an Album of 
Storics, Poems, and Anecdotes, Just such a book 
as cannot fail to be popular, it is one that ad- 
mirably blends instruction and amusement. 


Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
This beautiful lithographic engraving can be 
had at any of the Methodist book depositories, 
or may be ordered direct from the publisher, 
F. Rand, 36 Washington-st., Boston. It will be 
carefully done up on a roller, and sent by mail, 
unless otherwise directed, free of postage, Price 
one dollar and fifty cents, with one third dis- 
count to clergymen and wholesale purchasers, 





The Farm and the Flower-Garden. 


Tue Farm.—The month of April used to be 
a busy one on the farm, but the last few years 
have produced many modifications. Plowing, 
planting early potatoes, and work of that kind, 
have, perforce, been pushed into May; and the 
present year will, to all appearance, prove no 
exception to the new rule. Notwithstanding, 
we advise our readers to have their manure 
carted up to the field, their potatoes and seed 
of various kinds duly prepared, their imple- 
ments in the best of trim, in order that they may 
take advantage of fair weather when it does 
come, and push their spring work through with 
the least possible delay. Sow barley and oats 
early, and plant potatoes as soon as the frost is 
out of the ground. Roll and plaster meadows, 
and clear off all stones. Look well after your 
stock, and see that they want for nothing 
which may add to their well-being or their use- 
fulness on the farm. If hot-beds were made 


as directed last month, the young plants will 
| be coming on now, and fresh air should be ad- 

mitted during the middle of mild, pleasant days ; 

it will gradually harden the plants, and make 
| them stocky and strong. Half-hardy flower 
| seed may be sown in hot-beds, and also such 
hardy kinds as may be wanted for early bloom. 
Bring out Dahlia roots as they begin to grow. 
Uncover such plants as have been protected dur- 
ing the winter, and prune all shrubs and other 
plants that may need it. Prepare for sowing 
all kinds of seeds; level such pieces of ground 
as have lain in ridges during the winter, and 
begin digging as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground, 





Porarors, Marty Prantrxc.—Last fall, our 
| readers may remember, we took occasion to ex- 
| press our conviction that ear/y planting was one 
| of the best precautions which could be taken 








ee 
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against the rot; indeed, it is the on/y precau- 
tion of the least value, so far as our experience 
goes. We deem the subject of so much import- 
ance, that we repeat the injunction, p/ant early. 
In regard to the best kinds, we would name 
the Washington, Peach Blow, and Prince Albert, 
as being very fair and productive varieties, and 
far less subject to the rot than the Mercer and 
some others. For an early potato we would 
name the Dykeman: it is early, good, and 
productive. ‘The best soil for the potato,in our 
opinion, is a well-drained, dry sandy or gravelly 
loam ; if planted on a sod, so much the better, 
but use no manure except goed old, well-rotted 
barn-yard manure; above all, eschew guano; 
have nothing to do with it. Not standing in 
awe of some individuals we wot of, we do not 


fear to say that the use and abuse of guano | 


have been an evil to the agricultural interests 
of this country, mucli greater than any benefit 
that has been derived from it. The reasons for 
this belief we may put upon record some other 
time; for the present we say, use well-rotted 
barn-yard manure for your potatoes, and mix it 
well with the soil. We would say still further 
in the way of advice, plant in drills, and pursue 
flat culture. A drill may be made six inches 
deep with a light double-mold board plow; the 
set may at first be covered about three inches; 
subsequent culture with the cultivator will level 
the soil about right. This is not only a better 
mode than hilling or drawing the earth to the 
plants, but it is less laborious. Where the 
practice has been adopted its manifest advant- 
ages have been fully admitted. It is a matter 


of pride with us, that for many years we have | 


strenuously advocated flat culture ; and in this 
respect we think we have been instrumental in 
accomplishing some good. 

Serect List or Frvurr.-——In our last two 
numbers, we gave select lists of Apples and 
Pears. In the present number we purpose giv- 
inga further list. Those who purpose planting 
will be greatly aided by having before them a 
valuable list of choice fruits; and frequent 
requests to prepare such a list make us aware 
how much it is desired. We would add a eau- 
tion to such as purpose growing fruit for 
market, not to grow too many varieties of the 
same kind ; this caution is particularly needed 
where the quantity of fruit grown is small. As 
the season for planting is near at hand, we 
purpose making the list comparatively complete 
in the present number. 

Peaches: Large Early York, Bergen’s Yellow, 
Cooledge’s Favorite, Crawford's Early, Craw- 
ford’s Late, Early York, George IV., Grosse 
Migonne, Morris White, Oldmixon Free, Old- 
mixon Cling, Double Montagne, Early Sweet 


Carpenter's Large White, which we have had 








reau, Napoleon Bigarreau, Belle Magnifique, 
Coe’s Transparent, Black Eagle, Downer’s Late, 
May Duke, Reine Hortense, Elton, Belle d’Or- 


| leans, Governor Wood, Early Purple Guigne, 


Hovey. 

Apricots : 
Farly Golden. 

Nectarines : Elruge, Downton, Early Violet. 

(rapes: Isabella, Catawba, Diana, Rebecca, 
Delaware, Concord. There are other promising 
varieties, but they have not been sufficiently 
tested. The Catawba is very uncertain even 
in the eastern part of New York; south of New 
York it will do well. 

Gooscherrics : Houghton’s Seedling is an Amer- 
ican variety, and though small, it is very de- 
sirable, owing to its freedom from mildew. To 
this may be added almost any of the foreign 
varieties, such as Crown Bob, Whitesmith Red 
Champagne, Warrington, Ironmonger, 

Currants: Red Dutch, White Dutch, Cherry, 
White Grape, Victoria, Prince Albert, Long- 
bunched Red, Attractor. Of the black, Bang Up, 
and Black Naples. 

Blackberries: Dorchester, New Rochelle, New- 
man’s Thornless. 

Raspberries: Red Antwerp, Yellow Antwerp, 
Brinckle’s Orange, Franconia, Fastolff. 

Strawberries: Longworth’s Prolific, Hovey’s 
Seedling, Wilson’s or Albany Seedling, ‘Trol- 
lope’s Victoria, M’Avoy’s Superior, Hooker's 
Seedling, Boston Pine, Walker’s Seedling, Burr’s 
New Pine, Jenny Lind, Brighton Pine. Others 
might be added, but the above will do for the 
present. 

The above list embraces the choicest vari- 
eties of fruit known in this country. Others 
might be added, but the lists are sufficiently 
large for all practical purposes. In conclusion 
we say again, as we do whenever an oppor- 
tunity presents itself, plant fruit-trees. 


Breda, Moorpark, Large Early, 


Grarrixne Cuerny-Trees.—Many complain 
of want of success in grafting the cherry. The 
operation is very generally performed under 
unpropitious circumstances, such as great dis- 
parity of size between the stock and scion, un- 
favorable weather, etc. ; but we suspect a large 
number of failures is owing to the lateness at 
which the operation is performed. The cherry 
should be grafted earlier than any other fruit 
we have, in order to secure the greatest suc- 
cess. The scions should be taken off in Feb- 
ruary or March, and grafting performed before 
the sap begins to circulate, or before the frost 


; is out of the ground, Graft early, and use due 


care in making clean cuts, using none but 


| sharp instruments, and a reasonable amount of 
' 


success Will attend the operation. We are sus- 


) | tained in this opinion by Dr. Kirtland of Cin- 
Water, Heath Cling. We would also add here. | 


opportunities of testing fully during the past | 


four years. We are glad to know that this 
splendid peach will be sent out during the 
coming season. 

Plumas: Washington, Jefferson, Golden Drop, 
Green Gage, Lawrence’s Favorite, Bleecker’s 
Gage, Monroe, Purple Favorite, Reine Claude 
de Bevay, Prince’s Yellow Gage, Purple Gage, 
M’Laughlin, Imperial Gage. 

Cherries: Black Tartarian, Graffion or Bigar- 


cinnati, than whom there is no better authority 
on the subject of cherries, There is a modi-' 
fied mode of budding which may be performed 
in the spring, but we have no hope of making 
it understood without the aid of a drawing, and 
so pass it by for the present. 

Asparacus Dep, Fasy Mope or Maxine.— 
The common mode of making an asparagus bed 
is not only laborious and expensive, but in 
some respects faulty. The practice, so com- 
monly recommended, of placing a// the manure 
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at the bottom of the nesiaiias we deem a great 
mistake. We cannot, with our limited space, 
discuss at length matters of practice; the most 
we can do is to state in few and plain words 
what we consider the best mode of procedure. 
In regard to an asparagus bed, we recommend 
the following plan, which we have proved to 
our satisfaction, and so have others at our sug- 
gestion. The best soil for asparagus is a sandy 
loam. Select a good warm spot, and have at 
hand a heap of good short manure, which will 
be improved by being composted with ashes. 
The ground should be trenched two spades 
deep, and the manure worked in as the trench- 
ing proceeds, so as to insure its being well 
mixed all through the soil, The manure should 
be used very liberally, if fine large stalks are 
expected. Having finished trenching, rake the 
plot over thoroughly and finely ; the more the 
soil is stirred the better. All this should be 
done very early in spring. Having procured 
good seed, separate them from the capsule, so 
that not more than one seed will be dropped in 
the same place. Next draw drills two inches 
deep and eighteen inches apart, and sow the 
seed three or four inches apart in the drills. 
After the seeds are well up, they are to be 
thinned out to twelve inches apart in the rows. 
Between each three drills leave a walk a couple 
of feet wide. This will allow room for cutting 
the asparagus without the necessity of tram- 
pling upon the beds. The plants having been 
thinned out as above, are to remain as a per- 
manent bed; and if the soil has been well 
prepared, the plants thinned out in due season, 
and kept free from weeds by repeated hoeings, 
the asparagus may be cut at the end of the 
second year; and the stalks will be as strong 
as those from a bed three years old made in the 
usual way. ‘The cutting, especially the first 
year, should not be carried too far, or the plants 
will be weakened. In the fall of the year the 
beds may be covered with manure, which should 
be forked in the following spring; at which 
time a liberal dressing of salt may be given 
with great advantage. When the tops are cut 
down in the fall, they should be burned as soon 
as dry, and the ashes spread over the beds. 
An asparagus bed, when well made, will last a 
lifetime ; and it is so great a luxury, that no 
place, however small, should be without one. 





Srinacu.—As soon as the ground can be 
spaded, a piece should be prepared for an early 
bed of spinach. It must be borne in mind that 
this vegetable requires an abundance of manure ; 
on a poor soil it will prove a failure. After 
the spinach has been taken off, the ground will 
answer for a root crop of some kind, Tlant in 
drills twelve inches apart, and keep the ground 
free from weeds. The best kind is the broad- 
leaved savoy. 

Rapisn.—A warm border should be selected 
for early radishes as soon as the frost is out of 
the ground. Dig in a little manure, pulverize 
the soil tinely, and sow the seed in drills about 
six inches apart. The best early kinds are the 
Strap-leaved Red-top, Early Turnip, Long Salm- 
on, and Early Olive. Subsequent crops may be 
grown among beets, carrots, etc., as described 
hereafter. 
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Danuia Roots fie should be kept from 
growing as long as possible; but when this can 
no longer be done, select a warm, sheltered 
spot for them, and cover them with earth. If 
sigus of frost should appear, cover them well 
with straw. It is only when they have been 
kept in a warm place that they will begin to 
grow thusearly. In our next we shall describe 
the best modes of propagating them. 


Tur Last Winter appears to have been as re- 
markable in England as in this country. A, 
London periodical, under date of January first, 
Says: 


The year begins wonderfully out of season, with # 
ealm and quiet dey, and a temperature of forty eight 
or thereby, in the shade too, and all sorts of flowers 
blooming, and fruit trees blossoming most unnaturally 
in this central day of our strange winter. A great 
many of the general public are said to indulge in sea- 
bathing on the coast of Northumberland. Strawber- 
ries and cream have been enjoyed to dessert after din- 
nerin Aberdeenshire. The broom blooms beantifally 
in Surrey. Apples, like nuts in size, are common in 
Herefordshire. Bewildered linnets have been caught 
making nests, and attempting to rear families in a 
dozen of counties. Roses are superabundant, and hy- 
acinths are a drug in the flower gardens on New 
Year's day. Devonshire, the Devon paragraphists say, 
isa rush of blossoms; and a certified list of botanical 
wonders in full show at Bournemouth has been pub- 
lished. What all this unnatural weather portends 
and prognosticates we cannot guess; but it comes be- 
fore something, 


Prorir or CuLtivatTine Pears.—On this sub- 
ject we made some remarks in a former number 
of Tue Nationat, The Country Gentleman of a 
recent date gives some facts and figures which 
abundantly confirm our statements: 


The following instances of the large profits of raising 
pears, are from the proceedings of the Fruit Growers’ 
Society of Western New York, and are not to be re- 

garde das unusual or extraordinary instances, or not 

easily attainable, for in most of the instances little or 
no cultivation was given. Mrs. George, of Victor, sold 
$24 worth of White Doyenne pears from one tree 
eighteen years old, on the tree, and the buyer picked 
them. Marshall Phinley, of Canandaigua. has three 
White Doyenne pear-trees, one quite small; selis the 
- ars on the trees fur from $50 to $60 ye Soom ; has 
wen offered $100 per tree for the trees; they are 
constant bearers. Judge Howell has a tree of this 
variety of pear, seventy years of age, which has not 
failed of a goud crop for forty years, and has averaged 
about twenty bushels a year for the last twenty years, 
which have sold on the tree at the average of $8 per 
bushel, or $60 a year. This tree has produced for the 
New York market 35,750 worth of pears. Judge 
Taylor has three large trees of this pear of the same 
age; yielded in 1554 eleven barrels; sold for $137. 
T. Chapin has a young orchard of this variety, of four 
hundred trees, some eight years from planting. He 
sold thirty barrels in New York, in the fall of 1853. for 
#15 per barrel—$450. In 1854 his crop amounted to 
fifty barrels, which he sold in New York, for from $1S 
to $22 per barrel—average $20—cqual to $1000. 








Horse Taminc.—An American in England 
has been astonishing the nobility and gentry, 
royalty too, in fact, by his wonderful skill in 
training and subduing horses, however wild and 
ungovernable. He has given several illustra- 
tions of his skill, and to two or three English 
noblemen has revealed his method, under the 
pledge of the most inviolable secrecy. A writer 
in the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, professes 
to have discovered the secret; and as it may 
be of use to some of our readers, we copy the 
material portion of his article: 
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We believe that the peculiarity and seerct in the 
treatment by Mr. Rarey, like that by his “confreres” 
who profess equal secrecy, consists in raising one of 
the fore feet of the horse, doubling the knee and keep- 
ing astrap around the fetlock, fastening the foot close 
to the arm or shoulder. The horse then stands upon 
three legs. Having next pnt on a surcingle, pass a 
long strap or rein through the sureingle, and fastening 
one end of it around the fetlock of the other fore foot, 
attach the other to the surcingle after the animal is 
thrown. so closely as to deprive it of the use of the 
limb. In this item the treatment may be varied by 
fastening the second fetlock to the arm or shoulder 
after the animal is down. 

When the above course has been adopted the horse, 
confined to the ground, is entirely powerless. He 
should previously, if practic: able, have been halter- 
broke, and a bridle should be kept on during the 
operation we have described. If he has shown much 
fear of any particular object, a buffalo-skin for in- 
stance, bring it before him, present it closely to his 
wrap his head up in it, and by every practicable 
method teach him what men and horses are slow to 
learn, that imaginary dangers cause more fear than 
realities. This may alse be done by opening and shut- 
ting an umbrella close to his face, by beating a drum 
or firing a pistol near his head, or many other exper- 
iments. 

This plan is successfully pursued by many skillful 
horse-breakers among the hills and valleys of Western 
New York, and the horse yields to the necessities of 
the case ; his spirit of opposition is broken. 


nose, 
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{n 00 oeston oO 
of the ——- 
street, near Race, 
Feb. 19, occasioned by defect 
floor was torn up, the walls were shattered, and 
the basement was made a complete wreck. A 
number of persons were holding a meeting in the 
place at the time, eight « 


gas took place in the basement 
Protestant Chureh in Sixth- 


Cincinnati, on Friday evening, 


ive pipes. The 


or ten of whom were 
seriously injured, several of them fatally. 

On Saturday night, Feb. 20, the Pacitie Hotel, at 
St. Louis, was burned to the ground. The house 
was full at the time, and a large number of th« 
inmates perished in the flames or were buried 
under the ruins. It was supposed to be the act 
of an incendiary. Five steamboats were 
de sstroyed by fire on the 22d of Fe bruary, at New 
Orleans. At one time the whole of the shipping 
in port was ina precarious condition. ... Late 
from Camp Scott, the present head 
quarters of the Utah expedition, state that the 
troops are in good spirits and eager for a descent 
on Salt Lake City. The Mormons, according to 
reliable evidence received by Col. Johnston, 
were actively engaged in making preparations 
for resistance in the spring. Governor Cumming 
was performing the duties of his office to the 
best of his ability under the circumstances. 
Alad named O'Donnell, who was run over on the 
Hudson River Railroad, at Troy, last month, and 
had his leg amputated, states that he feels all 
the sensations in his foot and the lower part of 
his leg which he did before the amputation, and 
describes thom aceurats ly. A strange instance 
of retention or “me mory ” in the nerve. . . 
Mr. Romaine Dillon, brother of Robert J Dillon, 
of this city, has been confirmed by the U. 8. 
Senate as Secretary of Legation to Brazil. 

1» important suit has been instituted by ‘Mr. 


accounts 


Aaron Blake, against the Union Ferry Company, | 


to recover property 


now occupied by them at 
Hamilton Ferry, 


and embra ink a large part of 
the lands in use by them at that place. 

Col, Wolcot, the refractory witness before the 
_Congressional Investigating Committee at Wash- 
ington, in the Lawrence, Stone, & Co. case, has 
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been committed to the custody of the sergeant- 
at-arms, and sent to jail to remain there until he 
answers. Bills have been reported i in the 
New ye Senate by Mr. Schell, and in the As- 
sembly by Mr. Hanford, to remove the seat of 
goverument of this state from Albany to this 
city. Schooner Bloomfield Drummond, a 
wrecking schooner of this city, belonging to 
Messrs. Herbert and Bennett, and employed in 
bringing iron from the ship Clara Brookman, 
ashore at Squam, sunk last month off Long 
Branch, and all her crew, eight in number, per- 
ished. One man was taken dead from the rig- 
ging on Wednesday morning, the rest have not 
heen found.... Mrs. Millard Fillmore, the 
second, to whom ex-President Fillmore was 
married at Albany in February, proves to have 
been, before her marriage with Mr. Schuyler, a 
Miss Carmichael, born at Morristown, New Jer- 
sey. The ex-president and his lady will make 
their residence at Buffalo... . = Southern 
Steamship Convention was held at Richmond, Va., 
on the 21th of Feb. ‘Ten railroad companies 
were represented. The capital stock of the 
company is arranged to be $3,000,000, and two 
steamers are to be built at Norfolk and two in 
lrance, if the arrangements can be perfected. . . 
Government orders have been received at Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard, to pay official honors to Moham- 
med Pasha on his arrival, and to offer him every 
facility for inspecting naval vessels and yards. . . 
Capt. Durham and his clipper-ship Adriatic, re- 
taken by the French in the Gulf of Spezzia, and 
carried into Genoa, after their escape from Mar- 
seilles, is reported, by private advices from Eu- 
rope, to have once more escaped from Genoa, and 
probably gone off in triumph. The Freema- 
sons of Virginia have resolved, as a body, to lend 
their aid toward the purchase of Mount Vernon, 
and invite the order in other states to follow 
suit. A verdict for $50 has been rendered 
in favor of Roswell Green, of Brooklyn, against 
Rev. J. H. Hobart Brown, of the Episcopal Free 
Church of the Good Angels, for slandering the 
character of Green in the ir church relations. .. 
Commodore Matthew C. Perry died at his resi- 
dence in Ne w York on the ith of March, after a 
severe attack of chronic rheumatism of about ten 
days" duration. Dictator Comon fort's only 
daughter accompanied him in his flight to New 
Orleans from Mexico, and both are expected 
north to visit the principal cities at an early 
day... . Mf. Blondel vow Callenbreck has been 
appointed by the King of the Belgians Minister 
Resident at Washington. He has recently been 
Charge at Constantinople, and exchanges places 
with M. de Brosch Spencer, the present Minis- 
ter at Washington, who goes to the East. 

Vv. D. Tuy!, who kidnapped the free negroes 
at Geneva, in this state, and — them in Ken- 
tucky, a few months since, has been arrested at 
New-Orleans, and will be returned to Kentucky 
for trial. A bill to inerease the army was 
defeated in the U.S. Senate on the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, by a vote of 35 to 16... . The detention 
of the Collins steamers from their regular trips, 
is said to be on account of the taking out of an 
attachment by Brown, Brothers, & Co., against 


| the company, for ne: arly seven hundred thousand 


dollars, on which they are now held by the sher- 
iff of this city. A hear Yy Sire took pl: ice on 
the 29th of February, on M: aiden-lane and Libe rty- 
street, doing eee o the —_— of nearly 
a quarter of a million... . The Tennessee Sen- 
ate, by a vote of si a nto six, have pi issed reso- 
lutions disapproving of Hon. John Bell's course 
S. Senate, and 
rae for his re sig? ation. ... A machine 
for blacking boots and — has been patented 
by afirm at Newark, N.. Two distinguish- 
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ed citizens of Binghamton, now in nm jail, shane, 
named Samuel Johnson and James Germond, 


were recently united in marriage to two dulein- | 
eas in the same limbo, and set up housekeeping | 
The Steamer Magnolia, trom | 


in the cells. ... 
Wilmington, N. C., for Fayetteville, exploded 
last month, at Whitehall, killing from fifteen to 
twenty persons, most ef whose bodies have been 
recovere Twenty-five hundred barrels 
of pork have been ordered shipped at Balti- 
more for San Francisco, to supply the Utah 
expedition with provisions by way of the west- 
ern coast... . Ex- Governor Win. Bebb, of Ohio, 
who was indicted last fall, at Rockford, Ilinois, 
for killing a young man by shooting him with 9 
pistol while engaged in a calathumpian serenade 
of a marriage party 
been tried and acquitted. ... Fuvorable ac- 
counts have been received from Lieut. Ives and 
his exploring party on the Colorado River. They 
reached the mouth of that river after an unusu 
ally long voyage from San Francisco, put togeth- 
er and launched their steamboat on the 13th of 
December, and were proceeding with their ex- 
ploration. The river was found full of crooks, 
sandbars, and other difficulties... . A terrible 
calamity occurred in the coal mines at'Tamaqua, 
Pa., in February. J. E. Barnes, superintendent 
of the Little Schuyikill Railroad, and D. Weir, 
mine agent, went down to make some arrange- 
ments, and were both sutfocated by gas. Their 
bodies were recovered next day. The 


Sheriff of Chicago has seized the portraits of the | 


mayors, and other pictures on the walls of the 
City Hall, and offered them for sale 
execution against the city... The Kentucky 
State Prison, now leased at $8,000 a year, and 
said to be a profitable contract, has hi ad $12,000 


offered for it this year; the best paying criminal | 


institution in the country. The Sugar 
Plantation of Houmas, near Denaldsonville, La., 
has been sold, by Col. J. S. Preston, to John 
Burnside, of the house of Burnside & Co., of New 
Orleans, for the heavy sum of one million of dol- 
lars. 
the finest single property in America. ... The 
Senate of Texas have passed a bill forbidding the 
emancipation of slaves by will. The Bap 
tist Church at Middletown Point, New Jersey, 
with a house adjoining, was burned last month, 
taking tire from the stove-pipe of the church. 
The office of the Weekly Times also took tire, 
but was saved. The church was uninsured, 


will be a total loss to the village... . An engl 


combat of a singular character was witnessed re- | 


cently by the keeper of a sawmill near Natchez. 
The combatants were the gray American and 
the bald eagles, and they fought in the 
yassed over them, but both were secured alive 
S the mill-keeper. ... A man named Taylor 
and his wife were burned to death, and eight 
houses burned last month, in a fire at Frederic- 
ton, New Brunswick, ... Three leading Ken- 
tucky banks, the Northern Bank, Bank of Ken- 
tucky, and Bank of Louisville, the charters of 
which were about e xpiring, have been recharter 
ed by the Legislature for twenty 
Benton County, Alabama, has had its name 
changed, by a un: imimous vote of the Legislatur: 

to “Calhoun County,’ 
to Senator Benton. Crawford's Statue 
Washington was inaugurated at Richmond 
Monday, Feb. 22, according to announcement, 
with very imposing ceremonies. Some fifteen 
thousand persons were present, and the whole 
celebration passed off without the slightest acci- 
dent. Addresses were made by Governor Wise, 
Senator Hunter, and Hon. Robert G. Scott, and 
an ode was delivered by John R. Thompson, Esq., 


of 


at Governor Bebb’s, has 


under an | 


It contains 12,000 acres, and is said to be | 


and | 
air. | 


They tinally fell into the river and a steamboat | 


years. ...| 


as a mark of dis sangeet j 


| of Vi irginia. 


| affrays 


| man named Reed, from Texas. 


| garded the prospects of the republic. 
on | 
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prerre General Scott reviewed 
the troops, which were out in good force. The 
Masonic ceremonies were very solemn and im- 
pressive, and the city was briliantly illuminated 
at night. ... Rev. Samuel Howe, a venerable 
clergyman of Troy, died suddenly with disease 
of the heart, and from excitement, while attend- 
ing the burial of Jesse Anthony at that place, 
last month. He had just said: “* My feet are 
near those of Brother Anthony, and I shall soon 
join him!” when he fell and expired... 

Rev. James Farquharson, one of the oldest and 
most successful agents of the American Bible 
Union, died in Spotsylvania County, Va., on the 
isth of February. . Hon. John kh. Kane, 
Judge of the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania, well known 
from his connection with the Passmore William- 
son case, and father of the late Dr. Kane, of 
Arctic memory, died in Philadelphia on the 21st 
of February... . The Quarantine Committee, 
of the New-Jersey Legislature, have reported 


| adversely to the application of this state for 


Sandy Hook ; deciding that the demand is not 
made at all unanimously by the most influential 
men of the city, and that there is no necessity 
for such removal. The Legislature have ordered 
the report to be printed, and it will no doubt be 
adopted. . The United States District Court 
of Utah, ac ‘ting under the administration of Gov. 
Cummings, has indieted Brigham Young, Heber 
¢. Kimball, and several other leaders of the 
Mormons, for high treason; so that the final 
struggle is evidently coming. ... Bills have 
been introduced in the Legislatures of Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana, incorporating companies 
to procure the voluntary immigration of Afri- 
cans, contracting to labor for a term of years, 
to pay for their passage. This is an old dodge 
re vamped. . Mohammed Pasha, Rear-Ad- 
miral of the Turkish Navy, arrived at this port 
in the steamship Europa, trom Liverpool, on 


| Saturday evening, March 6. 


The latest news from California is interesting. 
More than the usual number of murders and 
had cecurred in various parts of the 
state. AtSan Diego, Mr. Getman, Sheriff of Los 
Angelos County, had been killed by an insane 
in a subsequent 
attempt to arrest the murderer a regular battle 
ensued, which resulted in the killing of the 
homicide, his body being riddled with balls. A 
suicide mania prevailed at San Francisco. No 
less than thirteen suicides and attempts at self- 
destruction were perpetrated during the fort- 
night previous to the sailing of the steamer. A 
duel had taken place between two French editors. 
They fought with small swords, and both were 
wounded. Accounts from Sonora state that 
Gandara had collected a large force of Indians 
and hi attacked the government troops at Guay- 
amas but they were re pulse d after a two days’ 
fight. Anattack on Capt. Stone’ s surveying party 
was apprehended. The news from Central 
is interesting. Col. Alvarado, of the 
Costa Rican army, had been degraded from rank, 
and sentenced to‘ four years’ imprisonment, for 
surrendering to Col. Frank Anderson, the filli- 
buster, without a battle. The Legislature of 
San Salvador met on the 22d of January. Pres- 
ident Campo’s address was very flattering as re- 
Internal 
improvements of the country were fostered by 
government, and coffee planting on a grand scale 
was going forward. Spanish American polities 
were neglected. From the South Pacifie we 


America 


| learn that the revolution in Peru was drawing to 


a close. President Castilla defeated the flower 
of Vivanco’s s army in battle on the 13th of Janu- 
ary, near Arequipa, when a great many revolu- 
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tionists were left dead on the field. 
vnent had offered propositions of peace which 
were both liberal and merciful, and it was 


thought that President Castilla would emerge ; 


from the strife with a glory which could not be 
tarnished even by his opponents in the Church. 
An attempt had been made by the officers of the 


war steamer Ucayali to take off the vessel for | 


revolutionary purposes, but it was frustrated. 
Officers who served under the late government, 
but remained neutral during the last revolntion, 
are to be restored to their rank. A new cabinet 


has been formed in Bolivia, and the army was j 


being reduced. The administration of President 
Lenares was producing very good effects. In 
Chili the government and the opposition were 
both preparing for a severe clection struggle. 
Money was much more plenty. 
excellent, and promised a very full yield. 
merchant steamer Catapileo was wrecked off 
Pichedangui on the 8th of January. 

The Princess Royal of England was married to 
the Prince of Prussia on the 26th of January. 
They left England for Prussia in February. . 


The launch of the Leviathan was happily con- j 


cluded, and without accident, on the 31st Janu- 


ary, and she is now fairly afloat and moored at | 


Deptford, waiting the completion of her interior 
arrangements. . . The Atlantic Telegraph 
Company have held a meeting and made arrange- 
ments for securing the balance of stock neces- 
sary. Aconsiderable number of honorary direct 
ors were appointed at this meeting; among 


others those from this city are Consul Archibald, 


Auguste Belmont, Peter Cooper, Francis P. Cor- | 


bin, Wilson G. Hunt, A. Low, Matthew Morgan, 
and Watts Sherman. Resolutions were passed 
highly complimentary to Mr. Cyrus W. Field, in 
connection with the enterprise, and it was an- 
nounced that he would have the general business 
charge of the enterprise during the work of lay- 
ing the cable. ... The British Parliament re- 
assembled on the 4th of February. 
of Lordsa general debate took place, in the course 
of which Lord Derby, after referring to the still 
threatening state of affairs in India, spoke at 
some length upon the recent attempt on the life 
ofthe Emperor Napoleon, and hoped governn:ent 
would take early steps for disabusing the minds 
of the French people as to refugees in England. 
Earl Granville re plic d that notice had been 


given in the House of Commons of a measure for | 
a change in the laws relative to conspiracic s to} 


murder formed upon English soil. Great pains 

have been taken by Louis Napoleon to moderate 

the tone of his officials toward England, and the 
} 


result is a much better feeling toward him in | 


high official quarters, though it searcely seems 
to extend tothe pe pple. Lord Palme: ston, on the 
Sth, asked leave to bringin a bill to make con- 
spiracy to murder, felony; and a sharp debate 
eusued upon the motion, it being sarcastically 
opposed by Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Kinglake, and 
others. The leave was finally granted by a vote 
of two hundred and ninety-nine to ninety. Itis 
believed, however, that the bill, when introduced, 
will meet with very sharp opposition, and that 
its chances of passing are but slight. Many ex- 
tremists believe that a disruption of the ministry 
upon this subject at an early day is not improb 
able. Lord Palmerston had also introduced a 
bill in the House of Commons providing for the 
transfer of the governmental control of India to 
the Crown. In France reports were in circula- 
tion of the resignations of Marshal Valant, Min 
ister of War, and of Count Walewski, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. A vote of thanks to the army 
in India has been passed in the House of Lords, 
after some sharp objections to Lord Canning, 
the governor-general, being included in the list 


assing 


Govern- | 


The crops were | 


The | 


In the House | 


of persons complimented. In both houses con- 
| gratulatory addresses to the Queen on the mar- 
riage of the Princess Royal were unanimously 
agreed to. A resolution was adopted in the 
House of Commons conferring pensions of one 
thousand pounds a year each to the widow of 
the late Sir H. Havelock and the present baronet. 
A frightful explosion had taken place at 
a colliery near Ashton-under-Line. About one 
hundred were in the pit, and a great number 
were supposed to be killed... . Karl Ashburn 
ham, who was sent to China and afterward to 
India, has returned to England, disatistied with 
his command, and with the management of the 
war. Heavy drafts of troops were to leave at 
| once fer India. . . A shocking catustrophe had 
| oceurred on the coast of England. The ship 
Leander, Captain Curtis, of Bath, Me., and the 
steamer North American, came in collision, and 
ina short time after the ship sunk, carrying 
| down with her the captain’s wife, the second 
mate, and eight of the crew. 

Freneh papers are principally occupied by de- 
| tails of the movements being made by the em- 
peror to guard against the defeat of his son’s 
succession in the event of his being assassinated. 
A law has been passed naming the empress as 
regent, in that event, and the empire is to be 
divided into four grand military divisions, un 
der Baraquay, Hilliers, Canrobert, and Castel 
lan, with Pelissier commander -in-chief. Real 
or pre tended discoveries are being made with 
reference to the attempted assassination, which 
indicate that the elements were principaliy 
Italian. and that others besides andivtn, prob- 
ably the Kings of Naples and Sardinia, were to 
have been massacred. . . One of the principals 
in the late attempt upon the life of the Emperor 
Napoleon, it is said, has been proved to be 
Thomas Alsopp, an Englishman, and well- 
known as a former dealer upon the stock ex 
change. Itis not stated that he has been ar 
rested : A difficulty has sprung up between 
the French Government and the Swiss Confeder 
ation, on the subject of the extradition of refu 
gees, and on the point M. Billault, French Min 
ister of the Interior, has resigned. Gencral 
Espinasse ,aide de camp to the emperor, has been 
appointed in his place; but it was believed that 
he would be transferred to the minister of po 
lice... . A deeree had been promulgated by 
Louis Napoleon, naming Prince Jerome Presi- 
dent of the Council in his absence, and express 
ing every confidence in him.... 7 

vince of Prussia and his bride made their pub 
lic entry into Berlin on February &th, and were 
enthusiastically received. The King of Prussia 
is to leave at once for Cannes for the benefit of 
his health. ... A new revolutionary plot was 
said to have been discovered at Madrid, though 
the particulars are not given. .. Luigi La- 
blache, the great singer, died at Naples on the 
23d of January. ... Another rising in Rome is 
said to have been frustrated... . The Rothschilds 
were negotiating a loan for the papal govern 
ment... . Accounts from China are of the 
highest interest. Canton was bombarded cn 
the 28th of December, and the allied forces, 
consisting of four thousand six hundred British, 
and six hundred French, entered the town on 
that day. The resistance is reported as having 
been unexpectedly feeble. Indian news 
was favorable. Sir John Lawrence is to be ap- 
pointed Lieutenant Governor of the Punjaub. 
| Sir Colin Campbell had taken possession of the 

Furuchabad, and Gorrickpore had been taken 
| by Maharajah Jung Bahador. General Outram’s 

force of four thousand remained at Ellunbugh. 
| Tranquillity had been partially restored to the 
| disaffected districts. 
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